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To MRS. WILLIAM E. GLADSTONE. 

Madam, 

Although the following work is written for all classes, jny 
chief aim has been to afford information which may be of 
service to out labouring population ; and in honouring me by 
accepting the. Dedication, you have afforded another proof of 
the deep and practical interest which you have long taken in 
the dietary of the poor. 

To no lady are the poor under greater obligations than to 
yourself ; and you would, I am sure, be gratified if all classes of 
the community should acquire more correct views on the im- 
portant subject of diet. 

I have the honour to be. Madam, 

With sincere respect. 

Your most obedient and fiaithfiil servant, 

EDWAED SMITH. 

LoNDOx, 16, Queen Anne Street, W. 
December, 1864. 



ADVERTISEMENT TO THE THIRD AND 
FOURTH THOUSANDS. 



The short period whicli has elapsed since the 
first issue of this work, and the genera! approval 
with which it has been lionotired hy the Press and the 
Public, have rendered it unnecessary to make any con- 
siderable alterations. Hence^ whilst every portion has 
been carefiilly reconsidered^ and numerous verbal 
changes made, the work remains substantially m here- 
tofore ; but three subjects which have much attracted 
public attention within the last three months — viz.: 
Liebig*s Soup for Cliildi^en, Essences of Meat, and South 
American Beef — have been noticed in the Appendix, 

The forms of hand*biUs which were placed in the 
Appendix, and intended to teach the poor how to select 
the best and cheapest kinds of food, have been issued 
separately on a single sheet, with a view to its being 
pasted in a conspicuous place on the waUa of cot- 
tages, and made the subject of conversation by those 
who visit, and would instruct, the poon The price 
(8t. per 100), has been designedly placed low so as to 
enable landlords, clergymen, district visitors, and 
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philanthropists generally, to distribute them to every 
house within the circuit of their influence. 

The Author gratefully acknowledges that the circu- 
lation of the work has been much aided by the Press, 
and by the interest which ladies, clergymen, and medical 
men have taken in the subject ; and although the work 
was not addressed to invalids he is pleased to learn that 
it has been useful to that large section of the middle 
and upper classes, who with feeble constitutions are 
ever ready to fall into disease. 

16, Queen Anne Stuebt, 
Cavendish Square, W. 
/MTie, 1865. 
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The following work is intended to Tdg a gmie to 
heads of families and schools in their efforts to properly 
nourish themselves and those committed to their care ; 
and also to clergymen and other philanthropiBts who 
take an interest in the welfare of our labouring popu- 
lation. It is essentially practical and popular in its 
aim, and therefore contains directions rather than argu* 
ments ; but at the same time it is based upon the most 
advanced state of the science, and, except in the esclu- 
Bion of many technical teiins, is scientific as well as 
popular. 

It seemed unsuited to the charact^^r of the work to 
cite authorities, since the responsibility of tbe whole 
must rest upon the Author, but an exception has been 
made in reference to chemists; and it is proper to state 
here that the analyses of food in the third chapter are 
for the most part those of Messrs. Lawes and Gilbert, 
whilst others were made by Professor Playfair and M* 
Pay^n. The measure of the quantities of food contained 
in the second and other chapters is simply that which 
IS considered needful to maintain full ordinary health 
in the persons referred to. Conditions of disease have 
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not been iocluded, since the consideration of these is 
more fitted for a separate work j but as insnflB.cient 
nourishment during the period of growth is perhaps the 
most effective canse of disease, special directions axe 
given respecting it. 

It i^ desirable that the price of the book should place 
it within the reach of all classes, and consequently a 
limitation has been placed upon its size ; but, whilst it 
was neither possible nor fitting that questions w^hich 
are purely scientific should be largely discussed, it is 
believed that nothing of general importance, coming 
within the scope of the work, has been omitted. 

As it is probable that its pages will be consulted by 
various classes of readers, it may facilitate reference to 
state that the last four chapters consist entirely of 
practical directions for the dietary of families, schools, 
and the labouring classes (including under the last head 
the management of cheap dining-rooms and soup- 
kitehens) ; whilst the first two chapters show the sub- 
stances which the body requires for its nourishment, 
and those which food can supply ; and the third chapter 
states in detail the most important nutritive qualities 
of each food. It is desirable that this chapter should 
be read with the succeediag chapters, since it contains 
many of the grounds on which the directions have been 
based ; but with that exception, each chapter is com- 
plete in itself, and may be consulted separately. 

The unusual interest with which the subject of 
dietary is now regarded both in a personal and philan- 
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thropic point of view, leads to the hope that the publi- 
cation of this work is not inopportune, and the more so 
that the Government has lent the most efifective aid in 
the collection of facts, on which it is in part founded, as 
shown by the Eeports of the Medical Officer of the Privy 
Coimcil for the years 1862 and 1863; and the Press has 
warmly advocated the importance of the subject. But 
to clergymen and medical men, more than to others, do 
the labouring classes look for advice ; and much of the 
usefulness of this and similar works must depend upon 
their efforts. Ladies also may exert the most beneficial 
influence, and with a view to aid such efforts, I have 
added, in an Appendix, certain forms of handbills suited 
for distribution to the poor. 

It cannot be doubted that as dietary is a most neces- 
sary and powerful agent in the treatment of disease, so 
is the due supply of proper food a chief means of pre- 
venting disease and diminishing the burdens of the 
community. Hence the subject has as much interest 
to the Statesman as to the Physician. 
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PART I. 


FOODS. 


CHAPTER I.* 

♦ 



THE ELEMENTS OF FOOD WHICH THE BODY REQUIRES. 

In any system of dietary it is essential that provision 
be made for the different conditions in which the body 
is found ; and these may be arranged under the four 
heads of — ^maintenance of the fabric, supply of the daily 
waste, growth, and, lastly, storage of food within the 
body. These have no doubt a certain distinctiveness 
each from the other, and must be discussed separately, 
but practically they are closely connected, and in some 
instances all act in the same person at the same mo- 
ment. 

In proceeding to state the elements of food which 
the body requires for these several purposes, I will 
premise a few words on the introduction and uses of 
food within, and its exit from, the body ; and then indi- 

* Some readers may prefer to commence with Chapter 8, on page 31^ 
and reserre the reading of the first two Chapters for a later periods 
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2 FOOD WHICH THE BODY EEQUIEES, 

cate the substances of wMch the tissues are composed, 
and the quantity of the several elements of nutrition 
which the body requires in the twenty-four houts. 



SECTION I. — THE ENTRANCE OF FOOD, Am> ITS XTSES 
WITHIN THE BODY. 

Nature has provided in the appetite and the faculty 
of taste the power of selecting food, whereby the appro- 
priateness of the food to the wants of the body, if it 
be attainable, is in great part assured. Simultaneously 
with the satisfaction of the appetite, changes are 
efifected in the food as it is mixed with saliva in the 
mouth during the act of mastication, or with the 
juices in the stomach and the upper part of the bowel, 
by which it is rendered of a proper consistence, and its 
elements are re-aiTanged to suit the requirements of the 
body. At this stage the food is prepared for admission 
into the blood, and then a further selection is made 
both in quantity and quality, according to the neces- 
sity for nutriment which the body experiences, by 
which a check is offered to any excess of the appetite i 
and whatever portions may remain, together with such 
parts of the food as were not digested, are passed from 
the body by the bowels. 

The food thus prepared having entered the blood, is 
applied to the satisfaction of the four classes of wants 
above mentioned; but first to the supply of those 
which flow from the action of the body at tho period in 
question, then to the growth of the body, if that process 
be still going on, and finally, to the storage of food 
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material if any portion remain unused. Hence, with 
abandauce of food, and with the necessity existing, 
all these processes are inseparably combined ; yet, Bpeak- 
ing generally, they proceed in the order in which they 
stand in their impoi'tance to life, it being of the first 
consequence to live, then to grow, and last of all^ to 
provide for the future wants of the body. 

For the maintenance of the fabric of the body it ia 
needful that the supply of food in the blood be both in 
kind and quantity quite equal to the amount of waste 
which is proceeding, so that, the gain and loss being equal, 
the oomposition of the body shall remain the same at all 
periods. This is pre-eminently the condition required 
during adult life, when the body, having been fully 
matured, retains the same composition and charac- 
teristics for many succeeding years ; but as old Sige 
advances, the waste is apt to exceed the supply, and 
the fabric tends to niin. The idea which I desire to 
convey in the maintenance of the fabric, necessarily 
implies that there are vital changes going on which 
tend to change the composition of the body ; but it does 
not necessarily ibllow that these proceed in such a 
manner that the whole of every part of the body is 
changed within a given time, as for example, seven 
years — a definiteneaa of period for which there is no 
sufficient warrant. The body is essentially made up 
of two classes of substajices, which must diifer much in 
the rapidity with which they are changed, viz. : the 
framework of each structure or tissue, and the fluid or 
semi-fluid substance which the tissues enclose, and 
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'which is more directly in communication with the 

circailating blood. There can be no doubt that the 

particles of the tissues themselves change, but more 

slowly with advancing age; for it is of eveiy day 

observation in reference to the lower animals^ that 

the meat of an old animal is much tougher than that 

of a young one, ajid this we must afisume to be due to 

less frequent change in the tissues of the former than 

of the latter. The contents of the tissues, part of 

which constitute the juices, from their semi -fluidity 

Hand connection with the circulation, will change their 

^marticles much more frequently, and it is to them that 

^^1 especially refer when I speak of the maintenance of 

the fabric of the body. Whatever portion of them is 

lost must be restored, or the fabric mnst fall 

The daily requirements of the body include the 
maintenance of its heat and of its tissues, under the 
varying conditions of labour and exposure. These 
requirements are in a degree quite distinct, and yet 
tthere is in fact the closest connection between them. 
Che body demands a certain degree of heat, in order 
at its vital actions may be properly conducted, but at 
le same time, it is almost always placed in an atmo- 
ere of a temperature lower than its own^ and thus 
. its beat more or less rapidly j and one of the great 
^problems of life is to supply this loss. It is a wise 
arrangementj that every vital action occurring in the 
body is attended with the production of boat, and as 
these vital actions proceed without intermission, they 
^ord a certainly recurring supply. They are associated 
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with the changes which the food undergoes in its own 
tranafomiation witliiD the body, and with the juices 
and tissues as they are wasted, and ultimately leave 
the body. The fonner are the most abundant sources 
of heat; and as there are certain foods which can- 
not form the tissues of the body, hut which in their 
changes supply heat largely, they have been called 
" heat-gcncrating" foods. They consist largely of carbon, 
and are hence called carboizamoiis, and their changes 
chie0y engage the functions of respiration. 

The other daily rcquirennent is the supply of the 
waste of the juices and tissues of the body, which pro- 
ceeds without intennission by night and day. This 
waste includes all the substances of which the body is 
composed, and as nearly all the soft stnictures contain 
nitrogen, the waste is known as that of nitrogenQ^b8 
matters ; and in proportion to the waste must be the 
supply of food of precisely the same nature, and there- 
fore largely abounding in nitrogen, or " flesh-formers." 

Both of these classes of operations vary with every 
known condition of hfe, and particularly with exertion, 
and hence the supply of food both in quantity and 
kind must vary also. 

The process of grov^^i^h has its defined limits, both in 
extent and time, so that whilst the amount of it often 
faUs shortj it rarely exceeds that which is common to 
the race ; and whilst in respect of certain portions of 
the body, the period of full development approaches 
middle life, nearly the whole of the process is effected 
in infancy and youth. The importance of the latter 
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fact can only be duly estimated when it is further stated 

•that as eack step of growth has its appointed period, if 
it be not tbeu taken it is for ever lost ; and as the 
whole period of growth is in Hke manner limited, any 
deficiency in the whole can never afterwards be sup- 
plied HencG infancy and youth are the most impor- 
tant periods in reference to the due nourishment of the 
body, since, whilst they embrace all the questions which 
affect adult life, they have in addition, their own special 
responsibilities, which can never be delegated to other 
periods. The growth of the whole body implies the 
growth of its several parts, and the food must furnish 
the material out of which each part is to be formed. 
The process of storing material, with any approach 
Bio sufEciency of food, takes place in every individual 
to a very limited degi'ee, but only in certain persons 
to a marked extent. The process for supplying waste 
occurs in the blood and juices, for the food which is taken 
kt a meal requires a longer period for its final ti-ans- 
'formations and ultimate uses than is allowed between the 
mealsj and therefore it accumulates through the day, and 
the body is heavier at night than in the morning. This 
is, however, most limited in extent, for, except in extreme 
cases, no part of any exceea of food which has been 
taken in one day, is found in the body on the next day* 
The wants of the body must be supplied as they occur, 
■at least with the moderate extension of the time of the 
intervals between the recurring desire for new supplies 
of food,) and the wants of each day must be supphed 
from the food of that day. But in reference to the 
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storing up of nourishment for future use, the faculty 
for it varies muoh more with the individual than with 
the amount of food which is taken i for there are some 
who eat largely, and yet store up little, and there 
are others who eat moderately, and yet accumulate. 
But in both directions the same person may vaiy at 
diflferent periods of Hfe, and in reference to the latter, 
even in the extreme cases there is a limit which no 
feeding can exceed. The store of food which ia thus 
laid up is almost entirely fat, and it may be produced 
directly from fat which was taken as food, or from 
starch and sugar in the foods, whenever, in a person 
having this tendency to store up food, the amount of 
these three substances is greater than the daily require- 
ments of the body can consume. The fat is found 
separate in certain parts of the body, but probably a 
yet larger portion of it is mixed np with the other 
structures, and exists as an oily fluid, visible only on 
careful impection, or with the aid of a microscope, and 
separable only by the process of cooking. This is 
strongly illustrated by the fact, that fully fed animals 
have been shown by Messrs. Lawes and Gilbert to 
hare been composed of fat to the extent of one half of 
their weight* 

The importance of this process rests chiefly upon 
the fact that the body can thus meet a part, of ita 
wants in the absence of the daily supply of food, 
whether that fail from the absence of food, or from 
the absence of the appetite to take it; and it may 
not be doubted that a moderate store of fat prevents 



disease, and when disease occnxs enables the bodj to 
be sustained throngh it. On the other hand, as the 
body is essential! j prepared for exertion, any naere 
storage of food within it must impede its action, and 
in place of aiding motion, will demand the exercise of 
power for its own movement. Hence it may be a 
burden to the acting powers of the body. Moreover^ 
with storage of fat there is an increase in the quantity 
of blood in the body — an increase which is attended by 
its own dangers to life. The mind also snffers as well 
as the body, for the very conditions which we now 
discuss imply the existence of an excess of food in 
the body (with an accompanying sense of fiihiess, which 
is perceptibly increased after meals), and which^ with 
the ftilness of the blood vessels, tends greatly to oppress 
the mind and to impede thought. Hence any large 
storage of material is a burden to the body, and an 
ost insuperable impediment to the MI activity of 
e mind. The foods which can thus be stored up are 
carbonaceous, and must be either fat, or starch and 
sugar to be converted into fat 
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^BECnON II. — THE EMISSION OF WASTE FKOM THE BODY, 

So far in reference to the admission and uses of food 
within the body : I will now offer a few observationB 
upon its emission. 

If the weight and composition of the body remain 

^unchanged from day to day, the emission of the pro- 

iucts of the food should accurately correspond with the 

quantity admitted. I have already referred to the 
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emission of that part of the food which was undigested 
or which was in excess of that which the body selected, 
so that I have only to refer to that part of the food 
which had entered the blood. No one assumes that all 
the food which is taken into the body remains in and 
passes out of it in the same form as it had when it was 
admitted ; but all are prepared to believe that, as some 
of it, at least, must have been used to repair the struc- 
tures of the body, it must have been so transformed as 
to have become like those structures. Hence the body 
demands such substances as may be so changed, for it 
cannot create anything of itself ; or such substances as 
when introduced into the body are like some portions 
of itself. 

Water, which enters largely into all food, enters also 
largely into all the soft structures of the body, and is 
not changed after it has been introduced ; but whatever 
quantity of it is in excess of the requirements of the 
body passes out by every outlet, namely, the skin, the 
kidneys, the lungs, and the bowels, and chiefly by the 
three former. Carbon, which is found most abundantly 
in starchy foods, as bread, in sugar and in fat, passes out 
chiefly by the lungs ; and nitrogen, which is almost 
invariably found with the starch, yet chiefly in the 
animal foods, passes out by the kidneys ; but a small 
portion of nitrogen passes out by the skin and lungs, 
and a somewhat larger portion of carbon by the kid- 
neys. There are also various salts, as those of lime, 
soda, magnesia and iron, which are only changed when 
in the body so far as the acid with which they are 
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combined, and lemo the body almost exclusively by 
the kidneys. 

As aboire stated, when the body retains its bulk and 
compositbu, the subatanoes which leave it must exactly 
correspond with those which entered it as food ; for what- 
ever changes may have taken place in the structures, 
the place of any substance which has been removed 
by waste must have been filled by the same kind of 
substance in the supply. If, therefore, we could be 
assured that the composition of the body had not in any 
degree changed within a given period, we could infer 
either of these classes from the other. 

But there are conditions in which the body doe.^ not 
retain an imiform weight and composition. Thus dur- 
ing the period of growth it must add portions of the 
food to its own substance, whether bone or soft stnic- 
tureSi and this is not merely storing food^ but it is the 
formation of living organized struct urcja out of tJie food, _ 
Under these circumstances, the quantity of material f 
which leaves the body daily, will be less than that 
which was taken as food, whilst the body itself will gain 
in weight. Again, when a sufficient quantity of food 
has not been supplied, the body must partly or wholly 
live upon itself if it have the requisite materials within 
itself, and must fall into disease if it have not such a 
supply. Tlie substance which is first used is the fat 
which has been stored up in excess, or, if there have 
not been any in excess, that which has been a neces- 
sary ingredient in other struetures. At the same time 
the other soft structures which, unlike fat, contain 
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nifcrogen, are also given up as food, and from that 
source a muct larger amoant of nitrogenous compounds 
ia emitted from the body than was admitted in the 
form of food. This waste continues so long as the 
necessity continues, and the functions of life are 
maintained. 

These are opposed to each other, and it must be 
added that growth may continue Tvhen there is a defi- 
ciency of food, as is often seen in the children of the 
poor, but it proceeds either to a less extent than occurs 
with sufficient food (and this is the most frequent re- 
sult) -J or tlie body rapidly falls into disease from the 
. large proportion of food which this process consumes, 
and the insufficient quantity which can be devoted to 
the satisfaction of the daily demands. Hence the oo- 
currence of rapid consumption in fast-growing and ill- 
fed youths. 



SECTION ni. — THE COMPOSITION OF THE STUUCTURES 
OF THE BODY. 

Having thus given a very short account of the intro- 
duction of food within the body, its uses when there, 
and its final emission, I proceed to show what are the 
elements which remain in the hody and constitute its 
diflFerent structures, and which, as has been already 
stated, roust be renewed from time to time by the 
food. 

The whole structures of the body are dirisible into 
two classes. First, those which primarily enable it 
to perform the object of its creation^ — exertion; and 
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secoBd, those which keep these in working condition. 
The former are the muscles and bones, the latter, the 
vital organs ; and, to take an illustration from the lower 
animals, the former constitnte the carcase of the dead 
animal when prepared for sale, and the latter the 
ofFal, part of which is used as food, and other part cast 
away* 

The flesh is the muscular system, and the seyeml 
parts of it are the muscle s^ which, fastened to the bones by 
tendons, move the whole body or any part of it as may 
be desired by the will. It is the most iraportant part 
of the body regarded m a machine, and it is the most 
highly perfected structure in the body. 

The composition of muscles varies only within very 
narrow limits in different animals, and I will take that of 
the ox as a sufficiently near example of human flesh. 
It is as follows, in 100 parts (Schlossberger). Water, 
77'5 ; fibrin, cells, vessels and nerves, 17*5 ; albumen 
and haemato-globuUn, 2'2 ; alcoholic and watery ex- 
tracts and salts, IS, with traces of phosphate of lime. 
Hencej even this important structure is composed 
of water to the extent of more than three parts in 
four. The following ultimate elements are fonnd in 
100 parts of burnt flesh (Playfair). Carbon, 51-83; 
hydrogen, 7"57 ; nitrogen, 15 "01, and oxygen, 21 '37; 
besides 423 parts of salts. The salts are tribasic phos- 
phate of soda, 2"0 ; chloride of sodium and potassium, 
2*0 ; phosphates of Ume, magnesia and peroxide of 
iron,0'23 (Enderlin).. 

The bones axe necessarily far more solid structures 
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than the muscles, since they give fonn to the whole 
frame, and are the means by which the muscular power 
is brought to bear upon the body and upon external 
objects. They consist essentially of two parts, one a 
gelatinous framework, which may be well shown by 
immersing a bone for many days in weak hydrochloric 
acid ; the other, various salts which are deposited in the 
gelatinous framework, and which can be separated 
by burning a bone and destroying this tissue. In 
addition to these is a quantity of fat and the ele- 
ments of the blood existing in the blood-vessels and 
juices of the bones. The relative quantity of the gela- 
tinous framework and of the contained salts differs with 
age, so that the former preponderates and renders the 
bones elastic in youth, whilst the latter preponderate 
and render the bones brittle in old age. 

The following is the composition in 100 parts of one 
and the same bone, the tibia, at several periods of 
life :— 
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Tlic cartilage which enters so largely into tLe 
structure of bone, is composed almost entirely of 
cbondrin, a substance closely resembliDg gelatin. 
But in every 100 parts of it there are about 3^ 
parts of salts. 100 parts of these salts are found to 
consist of carbonate of soda, 3o"l ; sulphate of soda> 
^4-2 ; chloride of sodium, 8:2 ; phosphate of soda, 0'9 ; 
sulphate of potash, 12; carbonate of limej 183; phos- 
phate of lime, 4"1 ; phosphate of magnesia, 6"9 j per- 
oxide of iron and loss, 0'9, 

The composition of gelatin (chondiin, gluten, &a), 
which enters into the construction of cartilage Sj tfendons, 
skin, &c., is in 100 parta : carbon, 5040 ; hydrogen, 
S'Ci J oxygen and sulphur, 28'58 ; and nitrogen, 
18-34. 

Hair has a similar composition, and contains sulphur 
and peroxide of iron. 

The composition of the vital oigana varies much in 
the relative proportions of their various parts, but does 
not add much to the list of substances found in the 
structures already mentioned. 

Albumen (-v^^hite of egg) enters lai^ely into the com- 
position of all soft tissues and of all organs. Its com- 
position is very like that of gelatin, and is as follows in 
100 parts: carbon, 53" 5; hydrogen, 70; oxygen, sulphur, 
and phosphorus, 24 ; and nitrogen, 15'5. 

The brain varies somewhat in composition with age, 
losing water and gaining cert^dn salts as life advances. 
The following is the composition in 100 parts at different 
ages (L'H^r4tier) :— * 
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Water .... 
Albamen . . . . 
Fat 

Osmazome and salts . . 
Phosphoras . • 


Infants. 


Youth. 


Adults. 


Aged. 


82-79 
7-00 
8-46 
5-96 
0-80 


74-26 

10-20 

5-80 

8-69 

1-65 


72-61 
9-40 
6-10 

10-19 
1-80 


73-85 
8-65 
4-32 

12-18 
1-00 



The liver consists of 61 '79 per cent, of water and 
38'21 of solid matter. There are 2*63 per cent, of salts, 
consisting of chloride of sodium, phosphate and car- 
bonate of lime, phosphate of potash, and peroxide of 
iron. 

Bile, although in part excreted, is in fact an essential 
constituent of the body, since it is used in the process* 
of digestion, and therefore must be referred to here. 
When in the liver, and before reaching the gall-bladder, 
it consists of water, pure bilin, with biliverdin and fats. 
That from the gall-bladder has the following composition 
in 100 parts (Thdnard) ; — water, 909 ; yellow resin, 
3*73 ; brown colouring matter and mucus, 0*18 to 0*9 ; 
albumen, 3*82 ; soda holding the resin in solution ; 
salts of potash and soda and peroxide of iron. Gmelin 
found in bile : — ^biliary sugar, brown colouring matter, 
resin, cholesterin, ptyalin, mucus, oleic acid, and 
salts. 

The lungs consist of a substance resembling gelatin, 
albumen, hsematin, a substance analogous to casein, 
fibrin, oleic and margaric acids, oleate and margarate of 
soda, cerebric acid, lactic acid, cholesterin, and 82 per 
cent, of water. 



Id 
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LayCtateB have also been found in the normal lens of 
the eye, and peroxide of manganese in an opaque 
lenB, 

Such is the composition of the chief structures in the 
body in their organized form. I wiH now add the com- 
position of the hlood, out of which they are formed and 
supphed with food. 

The blood must vary much in composition^ according 
as digestion is proceeding, and a large quantity of 
imperfectly transformed food is thrown into it ; or as 
a long interval has elapsed since the la^t meal (as in 
the moraing), when the elements of food will have been 
more completely changed and appropriated to the^ 
nutrition of the body. The effect of exertion is also 
very influential over the oompofiition of the blood, 
for with much perspiration it must lose water, and 
with much wa^te of the muscles (occnrring during 
their action), the refuse matter of tissues must 
abound largely in the blood In connection witli the 
introduction of food, it must be remarked that the 
composition of that part of the blood into which the 
products of digestion are first carried, will diffei' some- 
what from that of other parts of the circulatioa There 
are also differences A-rith age and sex, and it is said 
that they also exist with race^ but if so they are solely 
due to the habits of the race in reference to food and 
exertion. 

The following is the composition of the blood of the 
horse in three parts of the circulation. 
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Water in 100 parts .... 
SoHd matters „ .... 

In the solid matters — 
Fibrin in 100 parts of the blood . 
Fat 

Albumen ,, ,, . . 
Globulin „ „ . . 
Hssmatin „ „ . . 
Extractive matter and salts . . . 


Arteries. 


Veins. 


Vena 
porta. 


76-08 
23-96 


75-73 
24-26 


72-49 
25-70 


1-12 
0-18 
7-88 
13-61 
0-48 
0-69 


1-18 
0-22 
8-68 
12-86 
0-61 
0-91 


0-88 
0-31 
9-24 
15-25 
0-66 
1-18 



From the foregoing it appears that the body possesses 
the following elements, all of which must be obtained 
directly or indirectly froHi the food : — ^Albumen, fibrin, 
gelatin, chondrin, and other similar substances, all of 
which have a somewhat similar chemical composition ; fat 
and water ; also iron, manganese, soda, potash, lime, 
sulphur, and magnesia, with various acids in combination 
with them, as phosphoric, sulphuric, fluoric, carbonic, and 
lactic acids, besides numerous organic acids. Of these 
the body can produce from other but similar substances 
which it receives in food, organic acids, fats, probably 
water, and some of the substances similar in composi- 
tion to albumen. But nearly all the water must be 
supplied to it, as well as much of the fat, the albumen, 
and some allied substances, and all the salts of the 
metals. 



SECTION IV. — THE QUANTITY OF THE ELEMENTS OF 
THE BODY REQUIRED DAILY. 

If there were only one form of the human body, 
and it were subjected to the same influences from day 
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to day without variation^ there would lie no difficulty in 
stating the quantity of food which would be required for 
its nourishment, hut as, amongst other causes of varia- 
tion, there are differences of sex, age, height, bulk, and 
capability for exertion, with extreme diversity in the 
exertion made, and in the degree of protection against 
cold, heat, and other external influences, it becomes 
necessary to arrange mankind into classes, or to form 
an average which shall only in general terms represent 
the actual necessities of mankind. 

The most satisfactory method of estimating the re- 
quirements of the adult is to ascertain what sub- 
stances in amount and kind leave the body, since for 
the most part they are the result of the waste of the 
different parts of the body, and indicate how much 
must be supplied to renew and repair the parts thus 
wasted The only source of error in this calculation is 
that if any of the elements in fooil have been in excess 
of the requirements of the bodj^ the excess and the 
necessary parts are thrown cut together, and the ex- 
cretion thus becomes a measure of the quantity of food 
taken, and not simply of the requirements of the body. 
This is readily illustrated by the use of common salt, 
for if after a quantity has been given which for a long 
period has appeared to be exactly adapted to the wants 
of the body, the quantity be increased, the amount 
thus given in excess is exactly found as an additional 
quantity in the excretions. But whilst there is thLs 
liability to error, it is rendered quite harmless by taking, 
as an example, the case of a fairly fed and well formed 



man ; for if the excess aboire mentioned should exist in 
any element, we shall err only in indicating a somewhat 
larger requirement than really exists. 

Nearly all recorded estimations have however been 
made by Eiscert.aining the amount of food which is 
actually taken by different persons and classes, and this 
method offers the solid advantage of showing the ca- 
pability for maintaining health and vigour which such a 
diet affords ; but as the appetite and the means of ac- 
qiiiring food do not accurately measure the wants of the 
body, the quantity of food thus taken may be either 
more or less than the system really requires. This 
is well illustrated by the information that I have 
recently collected for the Government, which showed 
that some pei-sons ate ten ihnm more food, in point 
of nutriment, than others, and that in whole classes of 
the community a difference of one-half in the amount 
obtained by the lowest fed was common. 

In proceeding to state the quantity of nutri- 
tive elements which the body requires dailyj I shall 
use both of these methods in reference to the 
two largest constituents, viz,, the carbon and the 
nitrogen. 

Carbon, — There are not any means at our disposal 
which enable us to state how much the body requires 
of each of the different substances which yield carbon, 
but we know that some amount of oleaginous or fatty 
substances is necessary in addition to every other form in 
which carbon can be supphei In like manner, we do 
not know how much of the free hydrogen which is 

OS 
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found in carbonaceons foods, and most abundantly in 
fats, and which is usually reckoned sls carbon when 
estimating chemically the value of foods, is required 
by the system. We know^ however, the amount of 
carbon from mixed sources which the body requires, 
and if the amount of carbon only which is required 
be estimated, the free hydrogen will simply be a further 
gain in the food. 

My own experiments on the amount of carbon which 
is thrown out of tht^ body are by far the most extended 
on record, and I have used them in the various Govern- 
ment Eeports on the foods of the labouring classes. They 
showed that a man in middle life, in good health, and of 
full average size and aetivity, emitted from the body 
in perfect quietude 7*9 ounces dady ; with the esti- 
mated exertion of the middle and light labouring 
classes, 9*5 ounces ; and with the estimated exertion of 
the hard labouring classes, 12*5 ounces. 

My inquiiies into the composition of the food 
actually eaten by the labouring classes showed: for 
in-door labourers, viz,, cotton and silk operatives, 
stocking weavers, needle women, glovers, and shoe- 
makers, 105 ounces ; for out-door labourers (agricnltural 
only), England, 13*2 ounces. Great Britain and Ire- 
land, 14'1 ounces;. 

The average of these two classes yielded 12 '85 
ounces, whilst the average of the estimations just given 
was 1 1 ounces* Hence it may be stated that the adult 
body requires an average minimum daily amount of 
carboa of 9i to 10^ ounces in the middle and light 
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labouring classes, and of 12 J to 14 ounces in the ordi- 
narilj hard labouring classes. 

The observatiorLS which have been made as to the 
relation of weight of body to the daily requirements of 
carbon, show that about 25 grains per lb, weight is the 
quantity consuined by the middle classes ; and if to 
this we add the amount which is, and must be, found 
in the waste matter of the bowel, the total will be 
about 28 grains for each lb. of body weight daily. 
There is no satisfactory statement as to the average 
weight of the in-door and out -door operatives above 
mentioned ; but if we take the usual estimate of 150 
lbs., the actual quantity yielded in food was 30 grains 
and 38 grains per lb. of body weight, in the two classea 
of English labourers. 

The estimate of the nutriment obtained by an infant, 
which I have recorded in a former work,* showed that 
136 gi-ains of carbon for each lb. of body weight was 
given in food daily — a proportion three to four times 
greater than that actually obtained by the poor in adult 
bfe. 

Nitrogen. — We do not know with absolute certainty 
that the nitrogen which is offered by all " flesh-form- 
ing*' foods, is equally well digested and appropriated 
by the system, and hence it is aasnmed that a mixed 
diet will be furnished, consisting of animal and vegetable 
foods. 

As in reference to carbon, so to nitrogen, my own in* 

• ** Healtb and Diieaae, aa jnfluenesil by the Hotirly, Dwlf, vni oth^r 
Cyclical Change of tha Humim System/' Walton k IX&b^kf, 




quiries have extended throughout the year, and are by 
far the most extensive on record ; hut there have he en 
a greater numlDer of explorers of this latter part of the 
field of Bcience than of the former, and the average of 
the whole very closely corresponds v^^ith my ovra. The 
results show that about 200 gi*ains of nitrogen are con- 
sumed daily in the working of the body by the light- 
labouring classes, whilst in the middle and weO-fed 
classes the total evacuatioa by all the excretions was 
260 grains. 

The actual amount obtained in food by the in- 
door classes above mentioned was 188 grains, and 
by the out-door labourers in England^ 242 grains ; and 
hence we may place the requirements of the adult body 
daily at 200 grains with light occupation, and 250 
grains for ordinarily hard-working labourers. 

Wten reckoned in proportion to body weight, the 
quantity which was actually taken into the blood was 
0*934 grain to 1'4 grain per ib., and when to this is 
added the quantity which parses off in refuse food by 
the bowel, the total amount requLred in food will vary 
from 1 to 11 grain per lb. of body weight. From the 
estimation of the food taken by an infant, already 
referred to, the proportion at that period of life is about 
six times greater than that required by an adult. As 
infancy passes into youth, the proportion required 
diminishes, but it is even then higher than is necessary 
in adult Hfe. 

SaUs.-^The only measure of the requirements of the 
body in reference to saline substances, is the quantity 
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which leaves the body after it has passed through the 
circulation, and this measure is likely to be in excess of 
the requirement in well-fed persons, since it depends 
upon the food which is taken, as well as upon the waste 
of the tissues. Phosphoric acid is combined with soda, 
lime, magnesia, &c., and is required by an adult of 
middle age in quantities varying from 32 grains to 79 
grains daily, or an average of about 50 grains daily. 
Chlorine is chiefly combined with soda in the form 
of common salt, and is required in quantities varying 
from 51 to 175 grains daily. When reckoned as 
common salt, the daily requirement is about 200 grains, 
or somewhat less than J an ounce. Sulphuric acid is 
required in daily quantities of from 17 grains to 41 
grains. Potash is used in quantities varying from 
about 27 grains to 107 grains daily ; soda from 80 to 
171 grains ; lime from 2J to 6 J grains ; and magnesia 
from 2 J to 3 grains. (Parkes.) 

The daily requirement of iron, manganese, and fluoric 
acid is not known, but it is very small. 

Water. — ^Water is required largely in excess of the 
quantity which enters into the composition of the body, 
since it is the vehicle by which food is conveyed into 
and refuse matter removed from the body. It is re- 
tained by the body in larger quantity when at rest 
than during exertion, so that during any system of 
training as large a portion of it as possible is expelled 
with a view to reduce the weight and bulk of the 
body. The amount also varies with temperature and 
pressure of the atmosphere, in such a manner that it 
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is increased with a falling barometer and a rising tem- 
perature, until the equilibrimn is established by prafuse 
perspiration or urination. Hence it is impossible to 
give more than a general idea of the amount of water 
which the body requires daily ; bnt when a calculation 
is made of the quantity which is emitted by the 
kidneys, skinj and lungs in an average adult, it be- 
comes evident that not less than 6 lbs., or nearly five 
pints, per day are necessary with moderate exertion and 
medium temperature. 

There is no certain estimation of the amount of food 
which females require who are simply engaged in 
domestic duties, and hence the allowance varies ac- 
cording to each authority. When determining the 
amount required by the Lancashire operative^!, I 
ventured to deduct only -jV from that allowed to men, 
and this estimation was founded upon their relative 
weights and the similarity of their employment. The 
same relation will hold for the families of indoor opera- 
tives in general; bnt for outdoor labourers the disparity 
is much greater, and a reduction of ^ to i will more 
nearly represent the actual quantities when the labourer 
obtains a siutable amount of food, 

I have already stated the requirements of an infant 
in relation to its weight. There can be no doubt that 
a youth of 14, 16, or 18 years of age, according to his 
size and rapidity of growth, demands fully as much food 
as an adult at middle life. There are not equally 
certain data as to the requirements of children after 
the period of infancy; but when, as in families, the 
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children follow each other at intervals of about two 
years, I have considered two under ten years and one 
over that age as equal to an adult in the food which 
they require. This estimation will be erroneous when 
there are only very young children in the family, as for 
example, cet 1 month, 2 years, and 4 years, or when 
several children are near to 10 years of age, as for 
example, 7, 9, and 11 years ; for in the first case one 
child would live on the mother, and the other two, 
except in reference to milk, would not eat so much as 
an adult; and in the latter, two children at 7 and 9 years 
of age would eat more food than one at 11 years ; but 
when all the variations existing in families throughout 
the country and the great requirements of growth are 
considered, I do not think that it would be safe to 
compute an adult from children of the same family 
upon any other basis. 

It is also necessary to add a word in reference to the 
season of the year. Outdoor labourers exposed to cold 
must require more food in winter than in summer, and 
the most at the change of the seasons into winter and 
spring. My experiments recorded in the work on 
Cyclical changes, already referred to, have also shown 
that such is the case in one who is well protected from 
the cold ; but the difference would be less in such an 
one than in the ill-clad agricultural labourer. 
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HUMMARY STATEMENT OF THE ELEMENTS OF THE BODY 
WHICH CAN BE SUPPLIED BY FOOD. 

In discussing the question at the head of this 
chapter it will be convenient to state in a few lines the 
various sources whence the required substances may be 
obtained, and then to discuss the qualities of foods in 
detail. 

Water is supplied to the body both in its separated 
form and when combined with both fluid and solid 
substances. In reference to the two latter, it may 
be remarked that there is no kind of food, how- 
ever solid, which does not contain it. Thus turnips, 
carrots, parsnips, onions, and other succulent vegetables 
contain before cooking from 85 to 92 per cent, of water; 
potatoes, 76 per cent.; beer, porter, buttermilk, and 
skim milk, 90 per cent. ; new milk, 88 per cent. ; eggs, 
75 per cent.; liver and fresh herrings, 70 per cent.; 
dried herrings and fresh beef, about 50 ^ per cent. ; 
mutton,* 42 per cent.; bread, 36 per cent.; cheese, 37 
per cent ; dried bacon, sago, wheaten flour, pearl barley, 
and oatmeal, 15 per cent.; rice, maize, and biscuit, 13 
per cent. ; and even such fats as lard and dripping when 
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pure contain 1 or 2 per cent, of water. Hence a large 
portion of our daily supply of water is taken in its 
combined form, and to this must also be added the 
additional quantity which is usually added when 
solid foods are cooked and prepared for the table. 

Fat is also supplied largely in foods. Thus of fat 
when dried at the temperature of boiling water, 
dripping and lard contain 98 and 99 per cent.; suet 
and fresh butter, 87 J per cent; dried bacon, 74 J per 
cent.; green bacon, 71 J per cent; fresh mutton, 45 per 
cent; cocoa and chocolate, 42 per cent.; fresh beef, 
33 J per cent.; cheese, 28 per cent.; salted herrings, 12 J 
per cent; eggs, 11 per cent; fresh herrings, 7 per cent; 
maize, 5 J per cent; oatmeal, 5 per cent; new milk, 3 J 
per cent; skim milk, peas, and lentils, 2 per cent; 
buttermilk, IJ per cent; wheaten flour, 1 per cent.; 
and even bread and rice, | per cent. These quantities 
would have been larger had the fat been stated in its 
ordinary and not dried state; but the diflference is 
simply in the water which the fat ordinarily contains. 

Sugar is found almost exclusively in vegetable foods, 
and in the following quantities : — Rice, about 0*1 to 0*2 
per cent. ; maize, 1 J per cent ; peas, 2 per cent. ; rye meal 
and wheaten bread, 3^ to 3 J per cent. ; cows' milk, 4| per 
cent ; ewes' milk, 5 per cent. ; goat's milk and barley 
meal, 5^ per cent. ; asses' milk, ripe gooseberries, and 
ripe pears, about 6 per cent. ; oatmeal, about 8 per cent ; 
wheaten flour, from 4 to 8 per cent ; beet-root, 5 to 10 
per cent ; greengages, apricots, and kept pears, about 
11^ per cent. ; ripe peaches, 16^ per cent ; ripe cherries, 
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18 per cent. ; dried figs, 621 per cent. ; ^so in asparagus, 
potatoes, and other vegetables- 

Starcli, or a substance ha\^ing some of its properties, 
has been found in the brain and other animal tissues, 
but for our purpose it may be regarded as exclusively a 
vegetable food. It is yielded by vegetables as follows : — 
Yaiioas kinds of potatoes, from 12 to 24 per cent. ; peas, 
32 J per cent. ; beans, Z4> to 36 per cent ; wheaten bread, 
53i per cent, ; wheaten flour, 56^ to 72 per cent ; oat- 
meal, 59 per cent. ; rye meal, 61 per cent ; barley meal, 
67 per cent. ; maize, 81 per cent ; rice, 83 to 85 per cent ; 
and in a yet larger proportion by arrowroot, sago, and 
tapioca. 

Fibrin, albumen, casein, gelatin, and gluten aje the 
chief nitrogenous foods, and have a similar composi- 
tion. Tliey are found in both animal and vegetable 
foods, but the four first chiefly in animals, and the last 
in vegetables, in the following proportions : 

Fibrin : in blood, 03 to 0'46 per cent, ; in sweetbread, 
8 percent. ; in fish, 13 to 15 per cent ; in butchers' meat 
and poultry, 19 to 22 per cent. 

Albumen : in butchers' meat and poultry, 2 to 3 per 
cent ; in fish, 4 to 5 per cent. ; in eggs, 15| to 17J per 
cent. ; in blood, about 19 per cent ; in ox liver, 20 per 
cent 

Casein; in the milk of women, 1| per cent, of goats, 
4 per cent, and of ewes and cows, 44 per cent. 

Gelatin : in sweetbread, 6 per cent. ; in fish and 
butchers' meat, 6 to 7 per cent. ; in bones, 39 to 49 per 
cent. ; in isinglass 70 to 93 per cent- 
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Gluten : in common turnips, O'l per cent. ; in cabbage, 
80 per cent. ; in red beetroot, 1 J per cent. ; in potatoes, 
3 to 4 per cent. ; in dry peas, maize, and rice, about 3 J 
per cent. ; in barley, 6 per cent. ; in oats, southern, 4 per 
cent., in Scotch, 8f per cent. ; in wheat, 9 to 24 per cent, 
(usual range from 11 to 15 per cent.) ; in rye, 8 to 10 
per cent. ; in beans, lOJ per cent. 

Salts. Common salt consists almost wholly of chloride 
of sodium, yet it usually contains small quantities of lime 
and magnesia, combined with sulphuric acid. 

Phosphorus, in combination with lime, magnesia, 
soda, potash, &c., is found in most animal and vegetable 
foods. Thus, in 1000 parts : blood, 014 ; barley, rice, 
and oats, 0*22 to 1*32; milk, 056 ; wheat, 08 to 2; pota- 
toes, 2*5 ; casein, 13*2 ; and bones, 27 to 72. It is also 
found, with lime and magnesia, in fibrin, albumen, the 
brain, and other animal substances. 

Sulphur is contained in fibrin, albumen (white of 
egg), casein, &c., in the proportion of 3i to 7 parts 
in 1000. 

Potash is supplied to the body by grapes, lemons, 
apples, pine-apples, strawberries, mulberries, tamarinds, 
and nearly all fruits; also by potatoes, cauliflowers, cab- 
bages, cucumbers, asparagus, rhubarb, and all garden 
vegetables. It is found in animal foods, as albumen, 
fish, milk, flesh, and bone. 

Soda is chiefly given with food in the form of com- 
mon salt, but it is also found, with potash, in many 
vegetables. 

Iron is met with in most vegetable foods, as cucum- 
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ber, carrots, potatoes, peas, cabbage, mustard, &c. ; also 
in milk and flesh. 

Alumina has been discovered in carrots, and silica, or 
flint, in potatoes and other vegetable foods. 

Thus it will be observed that the elements which the 
body requu'es are widely distributed amongst foods, 
and are found in the proper proportion with the usual 
mixed food of a dietary. This is particularly notice- 
able in the salts of lime, soda, potash, magnesia, 
alumina, iron, &c., which are found in small quantities 
in nearly all foods, and without them the body could 
not be nourished. At the same time it may be added 
that sugar, starch, gluten, and salts are especially met 
with in vegetable, whilst albumen, fibrin, gelatin, 
casein, and fat are as generally found in animal 
food. 



CHAPTER III. 



QUALITIES OF FOODS. 

I PURPOSE now to discuss in detail the several foods 
which enter into the composition of a dietary, and shall 
under each" bead state briefly the origin, nutritive 
qualities, preparatio^i, and cooking. 

SECTION L — DRY FARINACEOUS FOODS. 

Wheaten Flour. 

There is a sensible variation in the value of flour, as 
it is derived from wheat grown in different latitudes, 
in different years, from different seed, and on different 
soils. The wheat which has been grown in hot climates 
is called " stronger " than that in high latitudes — ^as, for 
example, the wheats of Southern Europe and some 
portions of North America — and is used by the millers 
for mixing with the produce of our own or other 
northern climes, in order to give "body" to the flour 
and to enable it to absorb a larger quantity of water 
in the manufacture of bread. So, other things being 
equals the produce of this country in a hot season is 
more valuable than that of a cold one, and produces 
better bread than can be made from the soft and im- 
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inatnte fniit of a cold yesin In wet seasons, moreover, 
t.lio grain m apt to germinate or sprout, when the seed 
conHumtjs a part of its nutritive matter^ and becomes 
unfit to make good bread* The quality of the seed 
iukI of the soil^ and the degree of cultivation of the 
lund, regulate the nize of the grain produced, and even 
under the most favourable circumstances of climate and 
scuKon, inferior produce will yield an undue proportion 
of bran to flour, and thus be deficient in economy when 
coinpai'ed v^ith the finer grains. A distinction of im- 
portance i,*^ also drawn between white and red wheat, 
since only from the former can the whitest floxu* be pro- 
J need. The finest white wheat may be obtained from 
the State of New York, and a very fine quality is pro- 
dueed in our own country. 

Wheat is practically divided into two parts, viz,, thaJ 
Tiran or outer covering and the central grain or fecula — -J 
and the object of the miller in the preparation of flour is' 
to mix the qualities a^ above mentioned so as to suit his 
market, and to separate the bnm wholly or partially 
from the fecula, or to leave the whole in the flour By 
the pre&ent system all is effected at the same time, 
and the produce is taken away from the stones un- 
changed iu the fonn of browa flour or brown meal, or 
it is passed over a series of sieves technically called 
** silks " whereby the bran iu it« larger and smaller par- 
ticles is separated from the feciUa, and the latter can be 
obtained quite alone or with any required proportion of 
the former. 

The bran is fou^d to consist of several layers^ the 
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outermost of which is in thick scales, whilst the inner 
ones are thinner and much hghter in colour. The 
larger scales are from the outer bran, and from their 
size are divided into bran and coarse pollards, whilst 
the smaller particles are called fine pollards and sharps. 
The proportion which these comparatively reftise 
matters bears to the fecula varies with the size and 
quality of the wheat and the special characteristics oi 
the season. A fair average is 141bs. to I71bs. in the 
bushel of wheat, but inferior samples will yield fi'om 
201bs. to 301bs. in the bushel. The importance in a 
commercial point of view of removing the bran from 
the flour, may be estimated by quoting the value of the 
several parts of the flour. Thus, 
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Hence it is evident that the intrinsic value of whole- 
ground meal which contains all the bran, is much less 
than that of flour which has been partially or wholly 
freed from it. 

The market value of flour varies with the quality of 
the grain, and the amount of the husk which still re- 
mains in it, and it is technically divided into four classes, 
brown meal, households or "seconds," fine households or 
" best/' and biscuit flour, and the nutritive value must 
chiefly depend upon the estimate which is formed of 
the nutritive value of the different parts of the bran. 
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There can be no doiilat that the outer part of the 
bran ig glazed over with a layer of flint, and is quite 
indigestible, for it may be seen in the dung of all ani- 
mals which have been fed upon it, and, therefore, is not 
nutritious. But more than tliiSj it is universallj allowed 
that the bran irritates the bowels, and purges, and, by 
removing the alimentary matter from the bowel too 
rapidly, causes the loss of nutritive material, and 
thereby does not nourish the body, but tends to 
impoveri.«^h it. Hence its presence is an evil if the 
laxative action which it excites is in excess of the 
requirements of the body ; but, as it does not always 
purge, it is affirmed that it tends to health by offer- 
ing a mass of innutritious and refuse matter without 
w^hich the bowels could not act efficiently. It is not 
denied that in suitable proportions the action of the 
bran may be kept within healthful limits; but as there 
is no food w^hich is altogether absorbed into the blood 
and leaves no portion to pass oflf by the bowel, and as 
during the use of food freed from bran the quantity of 
unused matter is sufficient to induce the proper action 
of the bowel, there are not sufficient grounds for the 
statement that bran k required to be taken with the 
food. But regarding the subject in a medical point of 
view, if any one desire to take bran as a laxative^ and 
do not heed the expense of it and the loss of the food 
which it will occasion (by which it will become an ex- 
pensive medicine), he may do so; but it should be 
added that^ as bran acts as a laxative by irritating the 
bowel, so by adhering to the throat, as may often be 
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seeE after a mealj it causes imtation there and gives 
rise to a troublesome form of indigestion. It is, upon 
the whole, better, when a laxative is required, to take 
it in the form of a medicine, and limit its usq to the 
occasion. 

When the outer hran is ground into reiy fine por- 
tions and mixed with the flour, it still remains innutri- 
tiousj and as it has lost its irritating quality, it is use- 
less and requires other agencies to remove it from the 
body. 

It is prohahle that the inner husk of the bran, or 
sharps, possesses a true nutritive valuo, for although the 
proportion of starch which it contains is much less than 
that contained in the fecula, the proportion of nitroge- 
nous matter is greater ; and although we are not able to 
apply the test of yision to ascertain whether it is digested 
or not, there seems no reason to doubt its digestion. 
Hence it is probable that the households flour, which 
contains a notable proportion of it, is the form most 
fitted for the nourishment of the body ; and in propor- 
tion as the price charged is less than that demanded 
for the whiter flours, it is an economical food. I'ine 
white flours must rather be regarded as luxurious 
than profitable, since the white wheat from which they 
are prepared is more expensive than red wheat, and 
their preparation is so much more costly that the very 
finest are sold at more than double the price of good 
'* households/' I do not consider them superior in 
nutritive value to households or seconds flour, but it 
is prohablo that their value may be enhanced if, in 
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their preparation for food, they are mixed with water 
in which the hran ha^ been immersed for some time, 
or in which it has been boiled, since some of the nitro- 
genous and saline elements of the inner bran will have 
been extracted by the water and added to the fecnla. 
When the food of the masses is considered, it will be 
found that their bread is prepared from the households 
flour, and the puddings from the whiter (but not the 
very whitest) flour; and this is probably as it ought 
to be. 

The price which is charged is also a prime element 
in the economic value of the different kinds of flour. 
The consumption of whole brown meal has been so much 
lessened of late years that the price charged for it is as 
great as that of households or even of fine flom^ (p^lJ^ 
in London it is often greater), and hence it has be- 
come a mark of luxury and not of poverty, and is the 
rich man's, instead of, as formerly, the poor man's food, 
"When the relative value of the bran as compared with 
that of the flour is considered, it mil be seen how much 
this adds to the profit of the miller and the baker, and 
bow much dearer it is to the consumer. Twenty years 
ago the price of this kind of flour was the lowest in the 
scale, and the price of the other qualities above men- 
tioned ascended at the rate of 2d. per stone of 141bs. ; 
and, with the exception of the brown meal, this rela- 
tion continues. Hence, while the brown meal must 
be the dearest of all the kinds of wheaten flour, the 
finest qualities are less economical than the households, 
provided all the kinds alike are made of sound wheat. 
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Households flour contains 38 per cent, of carbon, and 
1'72 per cent, of nitrogen ; and hence in each pound 
there are 2660 grains of carbon^ and 120 grains of 
nitrogen. When households flour is worth lid. per 
lb,, the quantity of carbon and nitrogen which it will 
yield for Id is 1773 grains and 80 grains. 

In the preparation of flour as food, by whateyer 
process, it is essential that so much heat should be 
applied as will break the cells in which the starch is 
placed. When water is added to the flour the starch 
cells absorb it rapidly, and if supplied freely the cells 
will break, but in making paste or bread the quantity of 
water never suffices for that purpose. Hence th^ two 
principal considerations in the preparation of flour for 
food are the due admixture of water and the proper ap- 
plication of heat, so that the whole mass may be equally 
moistened and the starch cells equally broken throughout. 
When fat is added to the flour, care should be taken to 
mix the two with a Hght hand and produce the paste 
in thin layers, for as the action of the saUva is of the 
greatest importance in the digestion of starch, whilst it 
exerts no influence upon the fat, the starch must not be 
so enclosed in the fat that it is inaccessible to the saliva 
during the act of mastication. It is the neglect of this 
precaution which renders fatty pastes indigestible. The 
addition of yeast, or baking powder, or soda, to the dough 
or paste, has no relation whatever to the cooking of the 
flour, neither is it desired that any of them should 
induce any chemical change, but the purpose is to mix 
the paste with some kind of air or ga.s, and thus by 
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separating tbe particles of it, to render it more easy of 
mastication, and to permit the admixture of the saliva, 
with the greater freedom, 

WlteateU' Bread. 

As the preparation of bread is the chief use of wheaten 
flouFj it will be convenient to consider it in this place. 
Bread may be leavened or unleavened, made into tbin 
cakes or lai'ger loaves, and be made at home or pur- 
chased from the baker. I will notice each of these 
particulars. 

Unleavened bread consists simply of fiour, water and 
salt, with the dongh made of a proper consistence and 
spread out into thin cakes. The Jews* Passover cake is 
scarcely thicker than thick brown paper, and is baked 
so dry that it may be readily broken with the finger, 
bnt in the Western States of America and elsewhere 
the cake varies from three-quarters to one inch in thick- 
ness. When milk and eggs are added, it is not regarded 
as unleavened, since although no fiprmentation may 
have been induced, the cake is lighter and more nearly 
resembles leavened bread. It cannot be doubted that 
unleavened bread should be made into very thin cakes, 
and should be weU dried, so that no impediment may 
be offered to mastication. Biscuits are also mads 
without leaven, and are also highly dried; and when 
they consist simply of flour and water, they are often 
very haixlj anil difficult of mastication, solution, and 
digestion. There is another evil in the use of 
biscuits in large quantities when taken without fluid. 
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yiz,j that tbey absorb mucb fluid from the juices of the 
stomach and thus tend to induce indigestion, and faiUng 
to obtain the required quantity of fluid they remain 
for a long time undigested- They may be a com- 
pendious and convenient food under certain conditions, 
hut they are not so healthful in their tendency as 
leavened bread. 

It is necessary now, in*speaking of leavened bread, 
not to restrict the idea to fermented bread only, but to 
include all kinds of dough which have been rendered 
lighter by the admixture of gas or air. By far the 
largest quantity of bread which is made, whether at our 
homes or at the bakehousej is fermented, and this is 
effected in several ways. The oldest perhaps is the 
addition of a portion of th§ fermented dough which 
has been reserved for this purpose from the former 
baking, but it is not the best, since it can with dif- 
ficulty be well mixed with the new mass, and thus the 
process is localized and slow^ The more usual plan is to 
obtain the fluid yeast from new beer, or the dried yeast 
which is now so largely imported into this country, and 
add water, but othei-s prefer a yeast prepared without 
beerj called teetotal yeast. The first is not so generally 
attainable as formerly, since many pubUcans do not 
now brew their own beer; but the use of the second has 
so greatly increased, and its action is so uniform, that in 
country villages the publicans can no longer sell all 
their yeast. The action of all ferments is the same, viz., 
causing the evolution of carbonic acid gas from the 
sugar, the bubbles of which force their way into the 
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mass of dougli and thus lighten it ; and the art of bread- 
making consists in making tho dougli so that it shall 
not be too stiff to resist the entrance of the gas, nor so 
soft as to permit tlie gas to pass through it too quickly, 
and so to knead it that the gas shall be well dis- 
tributed throughout, without any large portion of it 
having escaped. Hence, fermentation is effected at the 
expense of the nutritive materials of the flour, the starch 
being transformed into sugar and its allies, and these 
changed into carbonic acid, which is finally lost 

Two other methods are in common use to supply air 
or gas to the dough, vi^., the use of baking powder and 
the admixture of carbonic acid gas artificially prepared. 
The^ former consists of an acid and an alkali mixed 
together when dry, and kept dry until the period of 
using it. It is then mi^ed with the salt, and all well 
distributed through the flour, so that when the water is 
added the alkali becomes decomposed and carbonic acid 
gas is set free to mix with the dough as in the act of 
fermentation! In this plan there is the expense of the 
powder to set against the flour which would have been 
wasted by the process of fermentation ; and there are the 
disadvantages of imperfect admixture of the salts with 
the flour, and conser[uent discolouration of the bread, 
the too rapid disengagement of the gas, whereby parts 
of the dougli are often imperfectly leavened, and a ceii^ain 
flavour given to the bread by the salt resulting from 
the combination of the acid and alkah. Hence, I think, 
its use is only to be sustained when it is not possible 
to procure good yeast. 
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The forcing of carbonic acid gas into the dough 
is a most ingenious plan, but as it requires a special 
apparatus it is not applicable to home baking. The 
bread irhich is produced is light throughout the whole 
mass, and although somewhat iusipid to the taste of 
those who have been accustomed to the use of fer- 
mented breadj is good, agreeable and wholesome. In 
thisi as in the former process, there is no waste of the 
flour ; but although this is an important consideration to 
the baker, who thus makes extra profits over him who 
uses a ferment, it iy not of much moment to the purchaser, 
since he buys the bread by weight and gives the same 
for an equal weight of either bread. I do not think the 
idea of destruction of the food during fermentation has 
any importance in reference to that which remains, since 
if any portion of it he changed at aU it will be in the 
direction in which it must subsequently be changed in 
the process of digestion j it only refers to that which has 
gone off in theform of carbonic acid andforwhicb the pur- 
chaser docs not pay when he buys the bread by weight. 

It is manifestly very desirable that the air of bake- 
houses should be pure, and not such as is found where 
uncleanly men remain day and night, since some of it 
liiust be mixed with tlie dough. 

The preference of cakes or large loaves must mainly 
rest upon the period during which the baked bread is to 
be keptj as bread dnes rapidly when exposed to the air. 
Small loaves will dry more quickly than large ones^ and 
should be made only for immediate use. Large loaves 
are rarely baked so ihorouglily as small ones, or arc 
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taked equally throughout, and hence the hrcad is not 
always so easily maBticated and digested, and if kept 
many days is apt to hecome mouldy. Small loaves and 
well-baked bread should be kept from the aiij whilst 
moist bread should be freely exposed to dry air. 

This also leads me to consider the quantity of water 
which is found in bread. It varies with the quantity 
which a given specimen of flour will absorb, the thickness 
of the dough and the completeness of the baking. Flours 
differ much in the quantity of water which they wdl alv 
sorb; but as a general expression it may he stated that 
the stronger flours of hot climates absorb more than 
otherSi and the flne well manufactured flour than the 
households or the whole-ground meal. Absorption 
takes place far more by the starchy fecula than by 
the homy bran. Flours in good condition also absorb 
more than unsound flours. Whether, beyond the quan- 
tity which is essential to the proper preparation of the 
dough and tiie rupture of the starch cells, water ia of 
value in bread, may be doubted, a.s a matter of nutri- 
tion, and, in point of economy, when the bread is 
bought it is a manifest disadvantage ; yet when home 
made it affords larger bulk^ and enables the poor 
man*s wife to give a larger portion to satisfy the eyes 
of her children. From veiy many experiments, it may 
be stated that with average conditions of flour, water, 
and baking, lOlbs. of flour will produce 13J to 141b3. of 
bread — the former quantity bcuig the statement made 
in reference to bakers' bi-ead, and the latter my own 
ob3er\^atioii8 on home made bread, I have found gome 
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flour irtrhich jielded 201"bs, and 20ilbg. of bread for 
141bs» of flour; but more commonly the yield ia 191bs. 
to 19ilbs, The addition of alum has been and pro- 
bably is now made with a view, as the bakers afifirm, to 
©nable the dough to be more easily worked, but really 
to give strength to the flour, and to enable it to absorb 
a larger quantity of water. It is, however^ a repre- 
hensible practice, since it deteriorates the bread, and in- 
jures the person eating it The bakers try to relieve 
the dryness of the bread by adding potato starch to 
the dough ; but when the price of flour is low, and 
that of potatODS high, it does not yield a profit to 
them. When it is desirable to introduce carbonate of 
lime as an antacid or otherwise into the system, the 
bread may be made with lime water, and where 
skimmed milk is plentiful it may be used instead of 
water, either with or without lime w^aten 

It IB often asked whether it is better to bake at 
home or to piurcbase bakers* bread. Assuming that it is 
convenient to bake at home, it cannot be doubtedj I 
think, that it m better to do so. If the flour be good 
the bread will be unadulterated, it will keep longer 
than bakers* bread, and the flavoin* be geueiully preferred. 
On the other hand, it must be stated, that sad or 
heavy bread is sometimes produced at home, the baking 
is less tmifonn than at a bakehouse, and if any por- 
tion be imderbaked it is indigestible; whilst bakers* 
bread can be obtained in many districts of uniform 
quality throughout the year, When^ however, home 
made bread can be always well made, and the flavour 
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is approved, it will generally be more healthful to 
proyide it* 

As a matter of economy, the - advantage falla some- 
ivhat to the homo made bread. Thus the same sum 
is charged per stone for bread as for flour; but only 
IGlbg, of bread is obtained from the baker, whilst the 
14 lbs, of flour, costing the same moneyj should produce 
194 lbs, or nearly one-fourth more bread. Hence when 
bread is IJcZ. per Ib.^ the loss in buying bakers' bread 
is 5^(1. for each 14 lbs. of flour, and against that must 
be placed the cost of the yeast, ^d. to Jd., and the 
extra cost of firingj 2ct or 3d. perhaps* When other 
cooking is in progi^ess there may not be any extra fire 
requiredj and the labour of baking, for which the baker 
must make a charge, is supplied gratuitously at home. 
In districts where the cost of firing is considerable, or 
where a fire would not otherwise be made, the gain is 
reduced to a minimum, and in such eases it is more 
economical, but not so healthful^ to bake large flat cakes 
over the fire, as in Scotland and Wales, where it is 
known as plank bread. 

It is also desirable to add a word in reference to the 
age at which bread should be eaten. There is a 
general objection to the use of new brcad^ either on the 
ground of economy or health. As to economy, it can- 
not be doubted that persons, and particularly children, 
eat more freely of new than of ntale bread, and that its 
flavour is more tempting to the appetite, and if the 
quantity which is thus eaten is in excess of the require- 
inents of the body, it .can neither be healthfid nor 
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eoonomicaL The objection on the score of health may, 
however, he more safely based upon the less digestif 
bility of new than of stale bread, owing, I think, to its 
greater tenacity leading to less perfect masticatioD. 
The indigestibiiity of the bread is not so much due to 
any chemical quality, as it may be attributed to its 
physical condition. 

After this period the changes proceed more rapidly in 
bakers' than in home made bread, so that the former will 
often taste sour on the third day, and will then have last 
much of its agreeable flavour, whilst home made bread 
will remain sweet and agreeable in flavour for a week, 
and during that long period have exhibited no change, 
other than increased dryness and soHdity, I think the 
plan of thrifty housewives in this matter is based upon 
correct observation^ viz., that bakers* bread should not 
be eaten imtil the second day and rarely after that period, 
whilst home made bread may be eaten on the second 
and third day and extended to the fifth or sixth 
day. 

An average sample of white bread contains 28'3 per 
cent of carbon and 1"2& per cent of nitrogen, and hence 
lib* will contaiu 1994 grains and 89 grains of those 
elements. The extreme nutritive value of bread, and 
its present low price, render it a very good standard of* 
economy- When both bread and seconds flour are sold 
at the same price, viz., l^cL per lb., the latter is the 
more economical; and even when bread is only l|d per 
lb. the same relation exists. Bread at IJd per lb. 
yields for Id. 1330 grains of tmrbon and 60 grains of 
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nitrogen, and at 1^, per lb. the quantities to be -pu 
chased for Id are ICOO grains and 71 gi^aina. 

Oatmeal. 

Oatmealj when made from Scoteh oats, is a somewhat 
stronger food than when prepared from southern corn, 
since it contains a larger portion of nitrogen. When it 
is ground in Scotland^ it is left in large grain Sj which 
requu"e much cooking, whilst the Derbyshire oatmeal 
is ground finely, and may be cooked as easily as flour. 
There is always a larger portion of the husk left in 
oatmeal than is met with in wheaten flonr, and it is 
as indigestiblej flinty, and irritating to the bowels as the 
bran of wheat. As thc3 hnsk is rich in nitrogen (and 
in this respect it resembles bark and saw-dust), it is 
affirmed that oatmeal is a stronger and better food 
than wheaten flour, but this is probably fiillacious ; and 
it is worthy of remark, that the hardy Scot, who has 
lived upon oatmeal with milk, and taught his children 
to eat it also, on removing to the more genial clime of 
England, and to a position where white wheaten bread 
is cheap and good, still affirms the superior merits of 
oatmeal — ^but ceases to eat it. The flavour is sweet, but 
at the same time rough to the palate of one not accus- 
tomed to its use, and nowhere can it compete with 
good and cheap wheaten bread for popular favour. 

The Scotch use it chiefly in two forms— porridge and 
brose — in both of which it is stirred into hot water ; 
but in the former the water is kept boiling, whilst the 
latter is made away from the fire. In both cases it 
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resembles a soft pudding, and is known in Derbygliire 
as hasty pudding. The oat cake, not exceeding i to J 
of an inch in thicknesB, is prepared both in Scotland 
and in certain parts of Englandj and is eaten either 
when newly made or after it has been bung in the 
roof for weeks, and has acquired a sour taste and odour. 
It is not anywhere leavened and made into loaves, hut 
it is sometimes, as in yoikshire, leavened and made 
into very thin cakes. A preparation ia made from the 
husks both in Scotland and South Wales, called Sow- 
ana in the foiTQer, and Sucan, or LlymrUj in the latter, 
by steeping them in water from one to two days^, when 
the mass ferments^ and is then skimmed and boiled to 
the thickness of gruel. Budrum, or Brwchan, is another 
Welsh food, prepared in this manner, but it diflFers from 
the former in being boiled to a greater consistence, and 
then set aside to cool, when it resembles blanc-mange. 

Oatmeal is now frequently mixed with wheaten 
flour in making cakes in Scotland, and with Indian 
corn in the daily mess of stirabout in the western part 
of Ireland. In England, generally, its use is limited to 
the preparation of go^uel, by boiling it weU in water j or 
of milk porridge, by boiling it weU in milk ; and in both 
it is a very Taluable food. WTien tho husk has been 
entirely removed, the grain is sold as groats, and is 
miich used by invalids. Oatmeal contains 40 per 
cent of carbon, and 2 per cent, of nitrogen, aad con- 
sequently each lb. offers 2800 grains of carbon and 140 
grains of nitrogen. In economy it does not contrast 
favourably with households flour, since its cost is 2d 
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per lb., and, therefore, for each Id. only 1400 grains of 
carbon and 70 grains of nitrogen can be purchased. 

Rye. 

Bye is grown in various districts of England, and 
particularly in the northern counties, but nowhere is it 
eaten alone as a food by our populations. It is com- 
monly grown with wheat, and is then called maslin, or 
if grown alone, it is mixed with wheaten flour, in the 
proportion of 1 part of rye to 3 parts of wheat, before it 
is made into bread. It contains much indigestible husk, 
and is inferior in nutritive qualities to wheaten flour 
and oatmeal. Rye contains per lb. 2660 grains of 
carbon, and 88 grains of nitrogen, and at the usual 
cost of l\d. per lb., the amount of these elements which 
may be purchased for Id. is 2128 grains, and 70 grains, 
but it is not a cheaper food than households flour. 

Barley. 

Barley is still eaten in a few places in England 
and in Scotland when ground into meal, and cakes or 
bannocks of bread are made from it. It is common to 
mix it with wheaten flour in about equal proportions ; 
and when the consumer can obtain plenty of "milk, it 
is rather an agreeable food, but otherwise it is rough 
and repulsive to the palate: The use of both barley 
and rye meal is still very frequent in the northern • 
parts of Europe, and they constitute the black or dark 
brown and sour bread of the soldiers and the peasantry. 
Thei'e is much indigestible husk in barley meal ; and 
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SO long as wheaten flour is very cheap, its use cannot 
be profitably extended. The composition of barley 
meal shows 2500 grains of caxbon, and 93 grains of 
nitrogen in each lb. 

Pearl barley and Scotch barley are preparations from 
the same grain, but the former is more completely 
denuded of its husk than the latter. They are both 
valuable foods, and are employed in the whole grain 
after the manner of rice, and eaten with milk. 1 lb. 
of pearl barley contains 2660 grains of carbon and 91 
grains of nitrogen, and hence is equal to wheaten 
flour .in the former, and much inferior in the latter. 
As the consumption of these foods is very limited, the 
price is so high as 2d. per lb., and in economy they are 
much inferior to wheaten flour. 

Maize, 

This substance is one of the most universally used 
grain foods, and is perhaps the most prohfic and the 
cheapest of the class. Its use is, however, almost 
entirely unknown in England as a food for man ; but 
since the potato famine it is common in the west of 
Ireland, and has done the inhabitants the highest 
service. In flavour it is rough and coarse, and scarcely 
improves on acquaintance ; so that even in America, 
the home of the maize, its use is gradually receding before 
the increasing production of wheaten flour. In Eng- 
land, where the deepest poverty is scarcely known, and 
at a period when ^dieaten bread is very cheap, it would 
be vain to attempt to increase its consumption, but 
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in Xreland, where the deepest poYerty has reigned 
supreme, the low price and excellent nutritive value 
of the maize have rendered it a general if not an 
acceptable food. 

When the *'cob" or head of maize is yet young, 
and the grain soft, it is commonly gathered whole and 
boiled in milk, and is a deHcions food ; but when ripej 
^ the grain must be ground before it can be cooked. In 
the western parte of America, the grain is freshly 
ground in a band-mill^ and mixed with water^ and a bttle 
salt, and sometimes a little soda is added ; and when 
a paste is made, it is spread into a cake, about one inch 
in thickness, and baked before or over the fire. When 
milk and eggs are attainable, they may be added 
with great advantage to the flavour of the bread In 
Ireland it is generally made like the Scotch porridge, 
by scattering it and stnring it into boiling water until 
a hasty-pudding is preparedj when it is poured out and 
eaten with a little sugar or treacle (if obtainable), and 
ynih milk. This is called stirabout, and has a rough 
and not agreeable flavour. 

When prepared in a peculiar manner, as in the Oswego 
com flour, it offers excellent and agreeable farinaceous 
material for puddings, but so prepared its cost is much 
enhanced. 

The nutritive qualities of this substance are very 
considerable, since it ofl^ers more carbon and nitrogen 
than is found in an equal weight of wlieaten flour, visi, 
2800 grains of carbon, and 121 grains of nitrogen in 
eadi poundj besides a considerable quantity of free 
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hydrogen which is found in the fat — a substance in 
which the grain is somewhat rich. In point of economy 
it exceeds all other grains, since it is sold at Id. per 
lb. and offers the above large quantities of nutri- 
ment for that sum. It is, however, highly probable 
that it is not fully digested when taken in large quan- 
tities, for the amount which leaves the body of those 
using it daily, is very considerable — much more than 
would be found with a bread dietary. 

Rice, 

Rice is to a large part of the inhabitants of the East 
as important a portion of their food as wheaten bread is 
to ourselves, and for the same reason in both cases, 
viz., that the two are respectively the cheapest and 
best grains produced in the several localities. Whilst 
wheaten flour cannot compete with rice in the East, 
rice cannot compete with wheaten flour where wheat 
is grown, and where rice must be carried several 
thousands of miles. There are upwards of thirty varie- 
ties of rice grown in India, and several of them are 
imported into this country. They differ much in 
flavour, so that some are called coarse in comparison 
with others. All are liable to cause disease if used 
before they have been kept two or three yeai-s. The 
husk is carefully removed from the grain, and no part 
of it is commonly eaten by man, even by the poorest 
Bengalee.. 

The grain is used in this country both whole and 
ground^ As whole grain it must be softened before it 
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can be used as food, and that is best effected by cover- 
ing it and keeping it covered with floid, whilst exposed 
to a temperature below the boiling point, until the 
grain has become "creed," or quite swollen and softened. 
In thi^ mode no part of the substance of the rice is 
lost, but Ayhen it is boiled in water a portion of the 
nutritive matter is lost, or a part of the mass of rice is 
imperfectly softened* When preparing it, in India and 
Turkey, for curry and piUaff, the rice is cooked with 
plenty of water, biit is removed from the fire and the 
water poured off before the grain has become too soft. 
It is then put into a dry saucepan, covered up, and 
allowed to remain near- to the fire until the other ingi-e- 
dients of the food are ready to he added to it. When 
new rice is used in India, it is usual to boil it in much I 
water, and extract the deleterious substancei but with | 
old lice that course is unnecessary. 

When the grain is ground it is sometimes mixed | 
with wheaten flour, to produce the whitest flour, and! 
this is particularly so in j^ome of the French manutac-j 
tured flours. It however renders the bre^ad dry, and 
lessens the sweet flavour of the fine flour. At other 
times it is used in puddings, and forms a very agreeable 
dish, 

Eice is used in this country rather as a hixury than 
as a necessary article of food, and the quantity which in 
consumed by a family is comparatively very small Itg 
nutritive value is higher than that of wheaten flour in 
carbon, but it is much inferior in nitrogen, the actual 
quantities of these elements in a pound of rice being 
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2730 grains of carbon, and 70 grains of nitrogen. If 
we select the highest priced rice, viz., the Carolina, at 
od per pound, we shall find it an exceedingly dear 
food, and even the inferior kinds, as the Patna rice, 
selling at 2d, per lb., are much inferior to wheaten 
flour in economy. The small or broken rice is quite 
as valuable for food as the large and unbroken grain, 
and small Ballam and other kinds of rice may be 
obtained wholesale at a cost of Id, per lb., at which 
price it is much cheaper than households flour at l^d,^ 
I)er lb. — the above mentioned quantities represent- 
ing the actual nutriment obtained for one penny. This, 
however, is the wholesale price, and when it is sold 
retail at l^d per lb, there is no longer any eco- 
nomy in its use, and at 2d per lb. rice is relatively 
dear. 

Peas and Beans, 

Peas, various kinds of beans, lentils, and various 
pulses used in Italy, India, and Egypt, may be prac- 
tically classed together, since in their general value 
and relation to an English dietary, they are similar 
foods. 

Of all this class of foods peas are the most largely 
consumed in this country, probably because they grow 
here abundantly, and all are familiar with their flavour 
in the fresh state, but in no locality do they enter 
largely into the dietary. Their flavour is not generally 
inviting, so that they can be used only with other 
foods, as in soup, which bide or modify it. They 




are used in England only in the whole state, 
they have been shelled and spUt into halves ; and after 
iminersion in water for some hours to soften them, are 
added to meat liquor in the preparation of sonp, or are 
boiled in a bag, and eaten in the place of fresh vege- 
tables. When used in the whflle state the shells are 
indigestible, and reappear in the evacuations, so that 
not only do they not supply nutriment, but they cause 
much waste of other food. The ill effect of this 
mode of preparation was very evident in the early 
history of the supply of food to the distressed opera- ■ 
tives of Lancashire. When, however, spht peas are 
iisedj there is no hnsk, and the whole aliment is highly 
nutritious. In Scotland it is sometimes found that 
the peasantry add pea meal to wheaten flonr, with a 
view to improve the nutritive qualities of the food, 
but the deterioration of flavour prevents its general 
adoption. 

Haricot beans, lentils, and pulse, are cooked in a 
similar manner, and the more delicate flavour of tho 
former renders them a welcome addition to the dinner 
table, and a valuable substitute for other vegetables. 
Lentils and pulse are but rarely used in this country^ 
but are fitted to be used in soup, or to he cooked and 
eaten separately. All these foods should be well cooked. 
They should never be cooked w^hole, but only when 
BpHt, or when ground into meal. They are the common 
food of the Egyptian peasantry. 

The nutritive value of this class of food is very high 
— ^the highest of all vegetable foods, since they some- 
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what exceed that of wheaten flour in carhon, and have 
more than double the amount of nitrogen. The qiiau- 
tity of carbon and nitrogen in one pound of peas 
is 2730 grains, and 255 grains, and as peas can be ob- 
tained for lit to 1 Jd per pounds their economy is higher 
even than that of the maize- The low price of good 
bread, and the usual abuDdance of potatoes, alone pre- 
vent a large increase in the consumption of this excel- 
lent food. We have no higher testimony to the nutri- 
tive qualities of this class of food than that recorded of 
Daniel, who begged that he and hia companions might 
be fed upon pulse (by which term was meant various 
kinds of vegetable food) and water, and after a season 
their aspect was more healthy than that of their 
fellows^ who had been fed on the more usual food. 

Sago and Arrowroot 

There is a large variety of dried farinaceous sub- 
stances imported into this country analogous to sago 
and arrowroot, and of which these may he regarded as 
the type. They consist of starch almost alone, and 
consequently are rich in carbon and very poor in niti-o- 
gen. They are somewhat insipid in flavour, but arc 
valuable on that account in sickness as well as in health 
since they permit the use of condiments whereby an 
agreeable flavour can be obtained. Their chief property 
is hy the absorption of water or other fluids to make 
emulsions, which are agreeably taken either in a liquid 
form as gruel, or in the semi-aolid form of pudding ; 
but the absence of the nitrogenous principle renders 
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them far less valuable as food than flour, and i-equires 
for their full use in the system the eddition of a nitro- 
genous material, as the id ilk with which they are gene- 
raUy cooked. When mixed with water only they pro- 
duce a mucilaginous or jelly-form substance, but when 
taken in this state alone they are but very partially 
digested. They ai^e useful foods when milk can b© 
obtained in which to cook them, but otherwifie they 
have not much real value. The defect above men- 
tioned and the price which is charged for them, render 
them dear foods when compared with flouTj and not 
equal in economy even to the high-priced specimens of 
rice. Each pound of sago contains 2555 grains of carbon^ 
and 134 grains of nitrogen, 

SECTION II,— FRESH VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes. 

Of all our garden vegetables none is on the whole so 
valuable aad economical as the potato. Its flavour is 
agreeable and constant^ its fsupply abundant, its prepa* 
ration emy^ its action in the body unaccompanied by any 
ineonvenience, and, in reference to country populations^ 
its cost very small. There is probably no other vege- 
table food except wheaten bread, of which so much 
could fairly be said in its favour. Its merits, however, 
vary much with the kind of seed, the period of 
maturity, and the soil in which they are grown. That 
kind should be preferred which becomes mealy on boil- 
ing, and whichj when weU cooked, can be thoroughly 
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crushed with the finger. The potato which is known 
as "waxy," and those which remain somewhat hard 
when boiled, do not digest so readily as the mealy kind, 
but for that very reason they are said to be more satis- 
fying. Hence the "York Regents" are much to be 
preferred to "Shaws." Young potatoes have a very 
agreeable flavour, but the immature state of the starch 
cells renders them of less value in nutrition than the 
mature potato. When potatoes have been long kept, 
and become dry and shrivelled, they have lost much of 
their nutriment; and the same remark may be made 
in reference to sprouted potatoes which has already 
been recorded in reference to the sprouting of grain. 
The potato is the most fitted for food in the heat of 
the summer, in the autumn, and the early pait of 
winter. In reference to soil, it may be remarked that 
the potato which is grown upon the bog lands of Ire- 
land is far more " watery," and contains less starch than 
those which are produced from the dry, light soil of 
Yorkshire. 

It is not material in reference to nourishment whe- 
ther the potato be boiled, steamed or roasted, since in all 
methods alike it should be well cooked. In point of 
economy and convenience, however, it has been found 
better to boil than to roast them, for whilst the loss in 
boiling upon lib. of potatoes scarcely exceeds half an 
oz., that in the most careful roasting is 2 oz. to 3 oz. 
It is also more economical to cook them in their skins 
and to peel them immediately before they are eaten ; 
but this is not very convenient in many families, and the 
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colour of the potato is not qoite so agreealDle as that of 
those which have been hoiled after peeling. When 
they are peeled before boiling, and pai-ticularly when 
they are small ajid the operation is performed carelessly, 
from one third to one fourt.h of the whole weight of the 
potato is lost, and if there be no pig to eat the peelings the 
whole is wasted ; whilst the weight of the peel which is 
removed after boiling would not amonnt to more than 
1 oz. in the pound. When potatoes have been roasted 
the loss in weight from the skin and the drying is more 
than one fourth of the weight before cooking. An 
average sample of potato after it has been peeled 
contains H per cent of carbon, and 0'35 per cent, of 
nitrogen ; and hence in each pound there are 770 gi'ains 
of carbon and 24 grains of nitrogen, and it is greatly infe- 
rior to bread. The economy of its use depends upon 
its cost, so that in times when potatoes are sold at |cZ. 
and Id per pound, they are a very dear food as com- 
pared with households fionr, whilst they are a very 
cheap food when produced by the labourer at the cost of 
the seed and rent of land. Thus at ft?, per pound,' only 
1024 grains of carbon and 32 grains of nitrogen will 
be obtained for li When the cost is Id. per pound the 
quantities will be reduced to 770 grains and 24 grains. 

When the labourer, however, can obtain 50 bushels 
of potatoes from a quarter of an acre of land, at a cost 
of about 30s, for seed and rent, he will have more than 
71bs. of potatoes for Id., and the quantity of carbon and 
nitrogen thus obtained for that sum will be 5770 grains 
and 200 grains* If, however, he were to sell a large 
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part of his crop at the market price, he could procure 
with the money thus obtained far more nutriment in 
the form of flour than would have been derived from 
that portion of his potatoes. The weight of potatoes 
which alone would supply the daily nutriment required 
by a man would be about 61bs. in reference to the 
carbon, and 'Slbs. in reference to the nitrogen; but 
when a labourer in the west of Ireland lives upon this 
food he is allowed lOJlbs. daily, besides a large supply 
of buttermilk, and as both of these kinds of food are 
cheap in that locality the proceeding is even then an 
economical one. 

Gh^een Succulent Vegetables, 

All other vegetables may be considered under one 
head, since they have a common value in the juices 
which they contain, and do not differ very widely in the 
nutriment which they afford. Cabbage takes rank at 
the head from the universality of its use in the country 
and the large quantity which is consumed at a meal ; 
but it is inferior to others in the nutriment which a given 
weight contains. Parsnips rank next to potatoes in 
nutriment, and possess 6 pei cent, of carbon and 022 
per cent, of nitrogen. Carrots take the next place, and 
offer 5 5 per cent, of carbon and 0*20 per cent, of nitrogen. 
Swedish turnips are more valuable than common turnips, 
since they contain 4*5 per cent, of carbon against 3*2 per 
cent., and 022 per cent, of nitrogen against 0*18 per 
cent Onions have the same amount of nutriment as 
that offered by Swedish turnips. It is not necessary to 
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cany these cit; tails further, and for pra£:tical purposes all 
succulent vegetables may be classed together^ and lib. of 
eauch computed to contain 420 grams of carhon and 14* 
grains of nitrogen. 

It is very probable that parsnips and can^ots have not 
taken so high a place in human dietary as they deserve, 
for with an agreeable flavour and easy preparation they 
possess much sugar in their valuable juices, and a con- 
siderable amount of other elements of nutrition. This 
is doubtless owing to the universality of the potato and 
the more constant preference for its flavour, and perhaps 
also to the fact that they are regarded rather as luxuries., 
than necessaries and the price charged accordingly. If 
Tibs, of carrots be obtained for 6d., the amount of nutri- 
ment which would be bought for Id, would scarcely be 
half of that obtained from potato ivheu bought at fct 
per pound, but at the price charged for a ton of red i 
carrots^ there would be ^Ibs. obtained for Id. and then thol 
nutriment for that gum would bo nearly 1700 grains of j 
carbon and 100 grains of nitrogen, and far exceed ia 
economy potatoes costing |<l. per lb. Onions are eaten 
scarcely less universally than potatoes, but as a relish ' 
rather than as a nutrient. Yet the position which they | 
hold in the scale of nutrition would render them very 
valuable in the absence of potatoes and if cultivated 
on a larger scale. The cost of them is much higher 
relatively than that of the potato, and hence they 
cannot be economical food; and although they are 
sought for theli' flavour, the same quality would 
prevent their general use as a nutrient vegetable. 
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whilst cabbage, carrots, and parsnips were equally ob- 
tainable. 

Rhubarb and fruits must be regarded as agreeable 
rather than nutrient foods, since the quantity of them 
which is consumed is not large, and their use is limited 
to a small portion of the year. It is however difficult 
to over-estimate their value to the system, both from the 
vegetable juices which appear to be so needful to the 
maintenance of health, and the pleasure which they 
afford to the palate whilst mixed with other and more 
nutrient foods. In both of these respects it is to be 
desired that their use should be extended, but it is not 
desirable that they should in any degree supplant the 
use of other foods. Rhubarb and apples are doubtless 
the most important of this series, since they grow in 
large quantities and are consequently cheap, and their 
use extends more largely over the early and late seasons 
of the year. It is not necessary to discuss the amount 
of nutriment which they contain. 

SECTION III.— SUGARS. 

Sugar is found most extensively diffused in combina- 
tion with other substances in foods, but when separated 
from such plants as contain it largely, as the sugar-cane 
and beet-root, it is found in two forms, one a solid and 
crystallised — sugar ; the other, a fluid containing much 
sugar which cannot be crystallised — ^treacle. 

Sugar. 
Sugar varies much in its aspect, according to the 



mode of prepaxation adopted in the different localitiea 
where it is grown, and the manipulation to which it 
has been subjected in this country. The lower-priced 
kinds are of dark and dingy coIouFj and with the crys- 
tallisation imperfectly noticeable by ordinary observa- 
tion, whilst the higher priced have been purified and 
crystallised, so that the colour in the best moist sugars 
is lighter and clearer^ and the crystals large and readily 
observed. The highest state of refinement is found in 
loaf imgSLCf hut there are several degrees of refinement 
even in that distinct class of sugars. The aim in the 
process of refining is to render the sugar more agi'ee- 
able to the eye and to the palate, by removing dirt^ 
water, and colouring uncrystallisable matters^ but it 
does not thence follow that the sweetening property, 
and therefore the economic value, has been iacreaaed. 
A good specimen of raw sugar which Las not been 
manipulated in this country has higher sweetening 
properties than the refined sngars, and as its price is less 
than that of the most refined qualities, it is a more econo- 
mical food. 100 lbs. of raw sugar are used to prepare 
about 85 lbs. of fine loaf sugar. When the flavour of 
the raw um-efined sugar is not objectionable, it should 
be preferred to any other ; but when it is desirable to 
purchase loaf or refined sugar, it is better to obtain the 
best quality^ since it is the most free from the impuri- 
ties which qualiiy the flavoiu-, and it is found in a 
drier and more solid state. 

The East Indian raw sugars are of lighter colour, 
and are jnoiatAc than other varieties, and at the same 
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time the sweeteoitig property is very considerable, and 
the flavour good But whatever may he the kind of 
sugar selected, it should be of unifonn appearance, of a 
clear colour, and free from other substances than 
sugar, A medium price of 4Jd to $d. per lb. is the 
most economicaJ quality. Sugar when pure is destitute 
of nitrogenous compounds, and as in its ordinary state 
the impurities pass unnoticed, it is said to be non- 
nitrogenous, and contains 2800 grains of carbon in 
the pound. Whea it is purchased at 5d. per lU only 
560 grains of carbon are obtained for a penny. 

Hugar is, amongst the poorest classes universally, 
and indeed largely amongst all classes, regarded as a 
luxury. It is the first article to be cut off or dimi- 
nished hi times of pressure, and in districts where railk 
is very abundant and cheap its ordinary ase is alinost 
unknown, except in the case of the infant, whose food 
always contains a portion of it. It is, however, a very 
valuable food, since it is most rapidly digested, and 
supplies heat-fonning materials to the body. When, 
however, it is compared with wheaten flour it is a '^ery 
dear food, since three to four timea more carbon will 
be obtained for one penny in flour, besides the nitrogen, 
none of which is found in sugar* It has also been 
proved by Messrs. Lawes and Gdbeit that even in its 
fattening properties— ^that is to say, its power to foiin 
fat in the system when it is suppUed in excess of the 
quantity which tha daily wajits of the body require to 
produce heat, is not greater than that of starch as found 
in the cheapest grains. 
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Hence, whilst it is a good food it is not an economical 
one, and its use is and should be limited to a luxury 
rather than extended to a neceseaiy. Many persons 
even ohject to that which is its general recommendation, 
viz., its flavour^ and do not seem to suffer any evil from 
omitting its general nse, Whenj however, severe 
economy is not regarded, sugar should occupy a place 
in food. 

But, besides its direct use as food, it is employed to 
cure or preserve other foods, as in making preserves of 
fruit, and in curing meat. In reference to the former, 
I would add that when sugar is kept at the boiling 
point for some time it loses a part of its sweetening 
properties, and js converted into a substance approach- 
ing gum in quality. This may be well Been in candy- 
sugar, in which both facts are appreciable, and applies J 
not only to making preserves, but to any cooking ir 
which sugar is kept at a high temperature, so that 
whilst a better flavour is given to the food by addin 
the sugar before it is cooked, it is more economical ta 
add it after cooking. 

The employment of it in sweet pickle to preserve 
beef is frequent in this country, and not only assists 
the salt in this action, but imparts a very agreeable 
flavour to the meat. It is less generally used to cure 
hams, but in Western and Southern America its use is 
by no means uncomraon, for there sugar, whether fron 
the maple-tree or the sugar-cane, is within reach, 
whilst salt and saltpetre are obtained with difficulty. 
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Treacle. 

Treacle is a thick, very dark, and dull-looking 
fluid, having oftentimes impurities mixed with it, 
and a thick sediment at the bottom of the cask in 
which it is imported ; or it has undergone different 
degrees of refinement until it has the appearance of a 
semi-transparent bright yellow fluid, and is known as 
golden syrup. The flavour of the former is stronger 
and coarser than that of the latter, but the former, if a 
fair sample, exceeds the latter in sweetening properties. 
In this, as in sugar, the palate and the eye are the 
guides, so that the refined kinds are preferred to the 
unrefined. Treacle is a more economical food than 
sugar, if we compare the lower-priced kind with the 
medium-priced sugar. It contains 2200 grains of 
carbon in the pound, and at the cost of 2d per lb. 
will supply 1100 grains of carbon for \d. When, 
however, the golden syrup is preferred, and 5d per lb. 
paid for it, it is a less economical food than sugar. 
The unrefined treacle is less commonly sold now than 
formerly, and when it is kept by the dealer the price is 
often as high as 3d and 4d per lb., so that there is no 
longer any economy in its employment. 

Amongst the very poor and thrifty it is used to 
sweeten tea and coffee, instead of using sugar, because 
it may be purchased at a less price, but in so doing 
there is but Httle economy if the price be 3d per lb. or 
upwards. Its right place is in being spread upon bread 
for children, or made with paste into a pudding 
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the absence of fruit or more expensive articles, since, 
from its semi-fluidity, it is retained upon the food more 
conveniently than the sugar could be. It is not, how- 
ever, equal in nutritive value to the butter or other 
fat which it supplants on the bread, or to fresh fruit in 
the pudding, but it is less expensive. Treacle has the 
same curing properties as sugar, and is largely used in 
America for that purpose. 

SECTION IV. — FATS. 

Fat, like sugar, is widely distributed amongst foods, 
but to a far greater extent than sugar, since it is as 
universally found in animal, as sugar is in vegetable 
food, and in addition is almost universally foimd in 
vegetable productions. In the separated form it is 
usually met with as oil, butter, lard, dripping, and 
suet, but as it may be readily separated from almost 
every kind of meat, it is somewhat pedantic to consider 
it in these forms alone. 

Oil 
The only form of oil which is commonly used as food 
in Southern Europe is a vegetable product, viz., olive oil, 
but as it is not produced in England it is not here so 
economical as other fats, and has scarcely attained the 
position of a food. It is, however, very valuable, and 
its use should be encouraged. 

Butter, 

Butter, from its flavour and abundance, is the most 
universally used form of fat in this country. It varies 
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chiefly as it is fresh or salted, also as it is made from 
milk, butter-milk, or whey, and as to the cleanli- 
ness of its manufacture, and the period over which 
it has been kept. Its chief adulterations are inferior 
priced fats, salt, and water, and probably no kind of 
food is so universally adulterated. 

Fresh butter has a very delicate and agreeable 
flavour, and should contain only a very small proportion 
of salt to add to its flavour, and no more water than it 
will necessarily absorb when manipulated in its manu- 
facture. The quantity of the former should not exceed 
half an ounce to the pound, whilst that of the latter, 
when reckoned upon the fat dried at the temperature 
of boiling water, should be about 12 per cent. ; but it is 
rare to find so small a quantity of either present. 
It is almost imiversally made from new milk.. An 
inferior kind is made in Wales from the portions of 
butter which remain upon the butter-milk aft^r making 
butter from new milk, and upon whey after making 
cheese. It is largely mixed with the butter-milk or 
whey, is deteriorated greatly in flavour, and will not 
keep long, and hence is almost exclusively used at the 
farmhouses where it is made. 

Salt is added to butter which it is intended to keep, 
and to nearly all that is imported into this country. 
The quantity of salt which is added is in no defined 
proportion, but it varies from one to two oz., or even 
more, in the pound. With this exception salt butter 
may be as good as fresh butter, but it more generally 
occurs that it is badly manipulated, and that the in 

P2 
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ferior made kinds are mixed largely with mutton fat or 
lard^ or other kinds of fat. Hence no defined idea can 
be attained of the value of any specimen of butter, 
Bimply by the statement that it is salt butter, and each 
sample must be judged by its own merits, and on the 
known credit of the source whence it is derived. 

From the uncertainty which exists respecting the 
pnrity of butter it is very difficult to appreciate its 
proper economic value j but when fresh butter is sold 
at 1^, M. per lb., and a reaOy good salt butter at Is., 
the latter is probably the most economical food, A 
fair sample of fresh butter will contain 67"S per cent, of 
carbon, and 95 3 per cent, of carbon with the free 
hydrogen added and reckoned as carbon, whilst in an 
equally fair sample of salt butter the quantities wiU be 
6 5 '4 per cent., and 9 26 per cent. These quantities 
more nearly approach each other than do Is. 4d and 
la per lb. The quantity of carbon alone in the fresh 
butter is 4712 grains, and in the salt butter 4585 grains 
per lb. J so that at the prices above mentioned 294 
grains of fresh butter, and 382 graius of salt butter^ would 
be obtained for Id Hence, upon the whole, in point of 
economyj good salt butter should be preferred to an 
equally good sample of fresh butter. 

Dr!/pping and Lard, 

These two forms of fat may be considered together, 
as their economic values are almost identical Dripping 
is the more agreeable food of the two, since it contains 
much of the flavour of the meat^ whence it is derived ; 
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and on this ground, that produced from meat roasted 
before the fire is more approved than that from meat 
roasted in an oven. Lard is understood to be produced 
only from the " flare " or leaf-fat of the pig ; but it is 
commonly mixed with the dripping of any other fat of 
the same animal, and also with mutton and other lower 
priced fats. It is also liable to the same adulterations of 
salt and water as those pointed out in reference to 
butter, but the limited amount of it which is con- 
sumed renders the adulteration of it perhaps less fre- 
quent. 

The price of dripping varies from 5d, to 7c?. per lb., 
and that of lard from Sd, to 10c?., and as botb, when 
pure, contain nearly the same nutritive elements, the 
economy of dripping is far greater than that of lard. 
If we consider 6d, per lb. for dripping and 9d, per lb. for 
lard as medium prices, the quantity of carbon alone 
which would be obtained for Id,, is 886 grains, and 591 
grains, showing a great preponderance in favour of 
dripping when compared with lard, and a far greater 
preponderance of both when compared with butter. It 
is more economical to buy the leaf-fat of the pig, and 
make the lard, since the cost will be less, a more pure 
article wiU be obtained, and the remaining solid part — 
scratchings — ^will form an agreeable dish. 

Suet 
Suet should be distinguished from ordinary fat, and 
it corresponds very closely with fresh butter in its nutri- 
tive value. It is never eaten in an uncooked form, »' * 
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the case with the other kinds of fat abeady mentioned, 
since its flavoiu- ia less agreeable and its hardness pre- 
vents its being spread upon bread, but it is a most 
valuable aid in the cooking of flour. When used for 
puddings it ia important that it should be cut into very 
small portions^ so that the fat may escape from the cells 
in which it is found either during the process of cooking 
or of mastication, since otherwise its beneficial effect npon 
the flour and its cap<ibility of digestion ^re materially 
lessened. As the use of suet is thus so much restricted 
it is of leas importance to notice its economic value^ 
but with the same nutritive elements bs fresh butter, 
the price is 6c?. per lb. for mutton, and HcL per lb. for 
beef suetj and hence^ for Id., the quantities of carbon 
would be 785 grains and 589 grains. 

It thus appears that whilst butter is the most uni- 
yersally prepared separated fat which is accessible to thej 
inhabitantg of this country, it is by ftir the dearest;^ 
and that whilst dripping is the least obtainable, it is by 
far the cheapeb^t. 

SECTION V.^MEATS. 

Butcher's Meat, d&a 

In proceeding to treat of the qualities and economic 
value of meat, I shall inclnde under that head the flesh 
of all animals which are usually eaten ; but it will be 
needful to consider each kind of meat separately. 

It is needless to dwell on the value of thi^ food in the 
dietaries of all classes, since it is almost universally ac- 
knowledged, and its use is limited far more by deficiency 
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of means wherewith to obtain it than by any doubt as 
to its utility. Its chief merits, however, rest upon the 
fact that it is composed of the material which corre- 
sponds to the bulk of our own bodies, and it is thus a 
form of food the most fit for conversion into our own 
tissues. Hence it is found that, in its digestion, there is 
less refuse matter left after that process has been com- 
pleted than occurs with any other food ; and it is worthy 
of note that the bowels as well as the stomach of flesh- 
feeding animals are very much less in size than those of 
vegetable feeders. But when we compare its nutritive 
elements with those of flour, for example, we are liable 
to doubt either the correctness of the statements of its 
nutritive elements or its gi-eat superiority as a food, 
for in their ultimate composition they do not differ very 
greatly ; but the explanation (at least in great part) 
is found in the fact that there is much more water in 
flesh than in flour, and consequently that the really 
nutritive part of meat occupies only a small pai-t of 
the whole. 

I have elsewhere discussed the question of the neces- 
sity for the use of meat in reference to the views of 
vegetarians,* and have pointed out how far there is a 
fallacy in the argument, and how far health seems 
to be sustained in the absence of meat, but with the 
use of other animal food ; and here I shall take it for 
gTanted that a certain portion of meat is held to be a 
very useful element in a dietary. 

* Health and Disease as Influenced by the Cyclical Changes in tho P 
System. Walton and Maberly. 1861. 
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There are two main elements of nutritioi] in all flesh, 
viz., the leaiij or the nitrogenous part^ and the fat, 
whether in separated masses or mixed up with the 
juices and lean tissues ; and these vary much with each 
other, and both vaiy with the watery element of the 
meat 

The watei^ element is found in the greatest abund- 
ance in the flesh of young animak, and iu all animals 
fed almost exclusively upon grass and other green 
foodii ; whdst it is the least in the flesh of time moun- 
tain cattle and sheep, which are required to make much 
exertion in order to obtain sufficient food, and which 
haye been subsequently stall-fed. This is readdy de- 
monstrated by the shrinking of the meat in the process 
of cooking, and may be most readily seen in roasting a 
shoulder of a grass-fed and of a well-fed sheep. 

The nitrogenous clement, or the lean flesh, is found in 
the highest degree in mountain sheep and cattle, and 
when the animal has arrived at its full maturity, as a 
sheep, for example, of five years old ; and consequently 
such meat is the most profitable, provided the flesh he yet 
tender so that it can be readily masticated and digested. 
As however it genemlly occurs that the flesh of a lean 
animal is at least comparatively tough, it is the custom 
to allow some time to elapse between killing and eating 
it, by which the tissues become more readily separable 
from each other, and a flavour is obtained which after 
repeated trials is considered to be agreeable. Hence, 
when kept within due limits, the hanging of meat tends 
to promote the digestion of it. 
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This part of the flesh however consists of two chief 
portions, the solid matter, and the juices which may be 
dissolved out by water, and both of these are necessary 
for nutrition. The juices are recognised by the colour 
and moderate softness of the meat on pressure, but are 
less evident in white than in red flesh. The flavour is 
found chiefly in the juices, so that the market value 
of the meat is mainly dependent upon them ; and at 
the same time they are the most readily digestible 
part of the meat. 

The quantity of fat varies with the animal and 
with the mode and extent of the feeding. The 
flesh of game and poultry possesses but little ; pork 
contains more than mutton, and mutton more than 
beef; but the latter when fully fed has been shown to 
contain nearly 50 per cent, of fat. If average fed 
animals be selected, 33*5 per cent, of dry fat will be 
found in beef, 45 per cent, in mutton, 71*5 per cent, in 
fresh bacon, and 74*5 per cent, in dried bacon ; so that 
this element of nutrition is a very important part of 
those kinds of meat. This statement includes the 
suet and all the separated fat which is found in the 
animal. 

There is a general belief that the digestibility of 
meat varies, so that poultry and game are the most 
easily digested, then mutton, then beef, and lastly veal 
and pork ; and this is to a great extent borne out by 
the observations which were made in America in the 
case of a man who had an external opening leading to 
his stomach, through which various kinds of for 
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admitted, and the effect of digestion upon them ascer- 
tained after certain periods had elapsoLl There are, 
how ever J two ideas involved in this statement : one the 
Tapidity of digestion, and the other the ease and com- 
foi*t with which the process is effected ; hut except in 
cases of diseaj^ie the latter need not he discussed. The 
evil effects which are so generally admitted to follow 
the use of pork and veal have not, I belie ve^ any con- 
nection with the composition of those meats, hut de- 
pend upon the imperfect way in which they are masti- 
cated and prepared for the procesa of digestion- The 
fleiih of pork is hard, whilst the fibres of the flesh of 
veal are held loosely together, so that in the former 
case the teeth separate tho fihres with tlifiBculty, and in 
the latter the hhres are apt to illude the grinding pro- 
cess of mastication; and in both cases the meat is 
swallowed in masses too large for the ready action of the 
gastric juice. I do not doubt that the experience of 
mankind is correct in this matter, and that of all flesh 
beef and mutton are the most suited for regular food^ 
and poultry and game as adjuncts or as occasional 
food. 

In the cooking of meat the aim is not to change its 
composition or its nutritive value, hut to present it to 
the palate in a form which is agreeable, and to the 
stomach in that winch is the most fitted for the pro- 
cess of digestion. Hence as small a portion as possible 
of it should be destroyed by the heat, or removed by 
the water, and no part should be made much harder than 
it was before the heat was apphed. 
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It is not possible in roasting meat that the influence 
of the heat should be equally great throughout a large 
mass, since the outer surface will necessarily be nearer 
the source of heat than the inner portions ; and hence it 
often happens that the juices of the outer part are en- 
tirely evaporated, and some of the solid parts are 
partially destroyed, whilst the inner portions may 
retain the juices and remain in their moist state. If 
this be kept within very narrow limits, however, it has 
the advantage of preventing the ready evaporation of 
the juices from the inside, and therefore it is quite 
proper to dry the outside a little as quickly as possible. 
As the heat is applied and the juices expand they tend 
to separate the parts of the meat, and thus aid mastica- 
tion. When meat is boiled the heat may be equally 
distributed throughout the mass, but as the hot water 
draws out the juices of the meat, it is well to place 
the joint at once in boiling water, and thus by harden- 
ing the outside, form a thin shell which limits the 
loss of the juices. The hardening is produced by the 
action of the heat upon the albumen, as is well shown in 
the boiling of an egg — a substance composed of albumen. 
This hardening process should not extend beyond the 
shell, and therefore after a few minutes the heat should 
be reduced and kept much below the boiling point 
until the cooking shall have been finished.* 

It is highly probable that boiled or stewed meat, 
when properly cooked, is more digestible than roasted 

* It is advisable that all meat should be well cooked, whilst at ♦ 
time the aboyementioned conditions are maintained. 
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meat, but as the fluid in cooking diuws out the salts, 
it should be eaten at tho same meal with the meat. 
In some experiments I fomid that 30 per cent of all 
the solid matter left in meat liquor was salts of the 
greatest value in nutrition. Salted meat is not so 
wholesome as fresh meat, since the salt draws out the 
juices of the meat and at the same time hardens the 
fibre and diminishes or takes awaj its digestibility. 
Salt also in large quantities is injurious to health. 
Hence it cannot be an economical food, except so far 
as it may preserve the meat from decomposition ; and 
when fresh meat may be equally well obtained, shoidd 
really be regarded as the luxury of the rich. Such 
meat must be cooked by boding^ since in that mode the 
excess of salt may be removed ; but although the cook- 
ing will improve the meat, it may render the Uquor 
unfit for use, and thus the juices of the meat would be 
lost 

The joints of meat into which an animal is divided 
vary in value according to their flavour, closeness of 
texture, coarseness of fibre, and bone. It is remarkable 
that there should be great diversities of flavour in the 
different joints when all are from the same tissue in 
the body and all are fed from the same blood But 
so it is ; and further, although the joints having the best 
flavour are sold at the highest price, they satisfy the 
appetite sooner than others of inferior flavour, and may 
thence not be the dearest. Looseness of texture is im- 
portant in an economical point of view^ for a joint of 
that character, as for example the shoulder of mutton^ 
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loses much more weight in cooking than a joint of 
close texture, as the leg of mutton. Coarseness of fibre 
interferes with mastication, and thereby with digestion, 
and a larger portion of such meat is liable to pass out 
of the body imdigested than occurs with finer meat. 
Such a piece is the neck of beef, and in order to aid its 
digestion it is well to hang it as long as possible and to 
cook it by boiling. 

In selecting meat it is important to bear in mind that 
flavour, tenderness, and amount of fat vary with the 
quality of the animal and its feeding. It should have a 
fine fibre, clear bright-red colour, and plenty of fat and 
juices. On pressure it should be soft without being 
flabby, and yet resisting. 

The amount of bone which exists in meat varies 
very much in the different joints. If we take beef as 
our illustration, the bones in the shins and leg weigh 
from one-third to one-half of the whole weight ; in the 
neck and brisket about 11 per cent., and in other joints 
from 7 to 10 per cent. A cow's head offers more than 
50 per cent, of bone. Some joints, as the upper side 
of the round and the thick flank, are without bone; and 
the best joints, having the smallest proportion of bone, 
are the middle of the back loin of beef and the leg of 
mutton. As sheep and pigs have small bones and are 
fat when killed, the proportion of the bone to the meat 
is less in them than in oxen. 

Bones must not be regarded as altogether loss, since 
when cooked and broken up they may be sold at ^d, per 
lb., and some of them, as that in the aitch bone, a^w* 
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vorth 2d. per lb. before cooking. The analysis of the 
nutriment from bonea wbich I liad made for the Go- 
vemjnent ebowed tbat they afford a large quantity of 
nutritive materiaL Thus shin bones lost 19 per cent, 
in weight after nine hours* boilings and jdeided 817 
grains of carbon and 28 grains of nitrogen for each lb, 
weight of bone ; and thi^ at a value of 1 ^d. per lb. 
gave o42 grains of carbon and 18 grains of nitrogen 
for 1(L The flat and cancellated bones lost more in 
cooking and yielded less nutriment ; but an average mix- 
ture of all kinds of beef tones gave 783 grains of car* 
bon and 24 grains of nitrogen per lb, weight of bone- 
Hence Si lbs. of bone are equal in nutriment to about 
1 lb. of meat in cai^bon, and 6 lbs. of bone are equal to 
about 1 lb. of meat in nitrogen. In order to obtain 
the full nutritive value from bones they should be cut 
or broken into very small pieces and boiled for not less 
than nine hours. 

The relative monetary value, and consequently ih 
degree of economy in the purchase of joints, varies 
the locality. In the West End of London and at a shop 
where customers are wealthy, the prime joints are tin 
loin and thick ribs, or chine of beef^ legs of mutton^ 
fore-quarters of lamb, and breasts of veal, and are sold 
a very high price ; vrhilst the inferior joints, not being so 
saleable to this class of customers, are sold at a price 
as low or lower than they cotdd be purchased at an in- 
ferior shop. On the contrary^ in the Ea^t End and in 
vety populous districts, the demand for the inferior 
pieces is so great that their price is higher than at the 
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West End in relation to that of the prime joints. So 
also in villages the supply of the inferior parts is un- 
equal to the demand, and the price is consequently 
higher than in town. On taking equal parts of beef 
and mutton and a fair sample of the joints, and deducts 
ing one-tenth of the weight for bone, we find that there 
are 2650 grains of carbon alone and 157 gi'ains of ni- 
trogen in each lb. ; and hence, if the back loin cost 9d, 
per lb., there will be 295 grains of carbon and 17 grains 
of mtrogen for Id., besides the free hydrogen reckoned 
as carbon, whilst the thick flank at 7c?. per lb. would 
yield 414 grains and 24 grains of nitrogen for the same 
amount. But as the proportion of fat to the lean 
varies so much in the different joints and in differently 
fed animals, such estimations can only be approxima- 
tive to the truth. 

The cheapest parts of the animal are the cow's 
cheek and heart and the liver. The first will yield 
about 4 lb. of meat, besides bone, for Is. 3d Cow's 
heart can be bought at 4d to 6d per lb., and liver at 
2d, to 3d per lb. Liver is rich in nitrogenous products, 
and that of the pig contains more fat than that of the 
ox. A fair sample will yield at 3d per lb. 375 grains of 
carbon and 70 grains of nitrogen for Id In conse- 
quence of the frequent occurrence of disease in the liver, 
that food should be cut into thin sUces and be well 
cooked before it is eaten. 

I think it very doubtful if the South American beef 
as at present imported will be accepted as food even by 
our poorest classes. The specimens which have been 
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sent to Tiie have been exceedmgly dry, and by no pro- 
cess of cooking could they he rendered agreeable food. 
It ia true that in a given weight they contained far 
more nitrogen than is fonnd in fresh meat, but that was 
owing to the juices having been evaporated by the 
drying process; and aa the fibre is hard and can be mas- 
ticated only with difficulty^ it is impossible to admit 
that nitrogen in that form is at all to be compared with 
the same element in ft-esh meat Hence the statements 
as to the nitrogen which it contains are no evidence of 
the nutritive value of the meat. If it can be brought 
to this country in a comparatively moist state without 
its having been much salted and with a fair proportion 
of fat to the lean, it will doubtless be a great boon to 
the masses of the people * How far the preserving pro- 
cess, so ingeniously applied by Mr. Morgan, will answer 
this purpose, yet remains to be fully proved ; but if it 
should succeed in preserving the meat^ the quantity of 
salt which is introduced, and the comparatively short 
time in which the meat must remain ere \ised, w^ill 
not deteriorate the food to so great an extent as now 
occurs in our ordinary process of salting. So far as it 
has yet been tried, 1 think it a very valuable process. 

As bacon constitutes so large a part of the meat" 
which is eaten by country populatronsj it is necessary 
that I should give a proper estimate of its value, and 
pai-ticulariy as it is the popular habit to consider that a 

♦ See Appendk fot fartlier oliservations. 
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man does not obtain meat who obtains hacon only. 
Bacon differs from beef and mutton only in the two 
facts, that the proportion of fat to lean is mnch greater, 
and that it has nndergone the process of salting ; and, 
being dry, it possesses a laro^er amount of nutriment in 
a given weight than when the flesh was fresh. It there- 
fore supplies more carbon, and thereby diminishes the 
necessity for bread ; but it offers less nitrogeii, and 
thereby renders the demand for milk and other highly 
nitrogenous food gi-eaten In point of practical economy 
to the poor man, bacon exceeds fresh meat, but at the 
same time it may not afford him the frill amount of 
nutriment which he would have if he could obtain fresh 
meat in an unlimited quantity. The following circum- 
stances must be borne in mind in favour of the use of 
bacon. 1st. It can be obtained daily and at any hour^ 
whereas in villages meat can usually be bought only 
once a week. 2nd. It can be bought in very small 
quantites, as the money will afford. 3rd. It can usually 
be bought at the grocer's with the weekly supply of 
goods on xredit 4th. It may be more conveniently 
out into small pieces^ and cooked with a less amount of 
fire and with very few utensils. 5th. The fluid fat 
which runs out in the frying is spread over the childi-en's 
bread and satisfies them, whilst the solid portion is eaten 
by the parents; or, when it is boiled, it greases the 
cabbage and enables it to be the more pleasantly used 
as food. tith. It is sapid and highly relishing both 
when hot and cold. 7th. When cold it is more con- 
veniently carried into the field than could be the case 
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with other fat meat^ since it is of firmer consistence, 
8th. It enables the house^vife to make a more relishing 
meal when cold cooked potatoes or cabbage hare to be 
wanned up again. Hence there are good grounds for 
the prevailing practice amongst the countiy poor. 

The economy of bacon depends upon the price which 
is given for it. Thus, when 9^1 per lb. is paid as a 
medium price for Enghsh or Irish dried bacon, the 
amount of nutriment which can he obtained for Id. is 
only 530 grains of carbon and 11 grains of nitrogen; 
but American bacon in a somewhat less dried state is 
sold at 3|^, and 4d. per lb., and at the latter price 
would offer 1070 grains of carbon and 20 grains of 
nitrogeiL The flavour of the latter is seldom so good 
as that of the former, since in the western parts of 
America the hog is fed chiefly upon acorns, hickory 
nuts, and other geeds called " mast/' in the woods, and 
the curing is seldom so carefuUj performed as in this 
country ; but when a fair sample of it is procured, it 
is an agreeable food, and is far more economical than 
the English or the Irish bacoa From the imperfect 
feeding of the American pig, a lai-ge proportion of the 
fat runs out of the bacon when it is boiled, and the 
piec^ shrinks in size so that the housewife cannot cut 
ao many slices from a given weight ; but if the hquor 
is made useful qb food, this is only an apparent and 
not a real disadvantage. Tliere is at least 5 per cent, 
more water in American than in well-cured English 
baooiL 
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Tripe^ Cow-heel, Saiisages, and Black Puddings. 

Tripe and cow-laeel are so extensively used in towns 
aa to forbid my passing them over in silence- There 
can be no doubt that when properly prepared they are 
agreeable food, and, although they are not equal in 
nutriment to flesh, they are also valuable fooi 
They are rapidly and easily digested, — so rapidly that in 
the experiments in Americas tripe was digested in from 
one to two hours, whilst beef and mutton required three 
to four hours, and pork and veal from four to sis tours. 
Their cost varies much according to the thickness, fat- 
ness, and flavour of the tripe^ and the size of the cow- 
heel ; and although they cannot be regarded as econo- 
mical food when thns boughti they are very economical 
' when they are prepared and cooked at home. 

Sausages differ extremely in the kind and quality of 
meat which is used in their preparation, and the ad- 
niixtiu:e of other ingredients. The best are prepared 
from good pork or beef only^ with suitable seasoning ; 
I but the inferior are made from an admixture of various 
kinds of meat, such as could not be sold imcooked, with 
tlie addition of bread or other farinaceous material, and 
are highly nnd coarsely seasoned. The former are 
agreeable foods, and may usually be eaten with safety ; 
wMkt the latter often cause derangement both of the 
stomach and the whole system. It is not possible to 
distinguish between the qualities until they have been 
cooked, and hence they aire daugeious foods; but 

o2 
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when they are home-made or have heen ohtained 
from a tnist worthy and approved source, their use may 
be commended. 

Black puddings are prepared from the hlood of 
animals, with the addition of groats or pearl barley, fat^J 
herbs, and seasoning. The best kind is prepa.red fromfj 
pigs' blood, groats, and pork fat. A strong repugnanc 
exists to the use of blood ae food, from the Scriptural 
prohibition to the Jews, and its immature state as com- 
pared with flesh, as well as from tbe belief that in the 
80-called diseases of the blood that fluid possesses 
properties injurious to health ; but we must not forget 
that blood is retained and eaten in the flesh of animals 
killed in the ordinary way, and aa blood possesses 
iron in a prepared form, some medical men have at- 
tributed great virtue to it, I doubt whether any ill 
effects have ever been traced to its use^ but its im- 
maturity renders it in my opinion an undesirable food 
If it be desired to avoid the use of blood as food to the 
utmost possible extent consistent with the eating of 
meat, it will be necessary to procure the meat which is 
killed for the Jews, since much care is taken by a 
clerical functionary to select animals which are free 
from any evidences of disease, and they oi^e killed by 
being bled to death. 

It cannot he denied that both sausages and black 
puddings are eagerly eaten in towns, and are regarded 
as savoury and agreeable foods ; but they are dear foods 
in relation to their nutriment^ are more bable than 
fresh meat to disagree and to induce indigestion, and 
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are frequently prepared from materials and in a manner 
which excite disgust and mistrust. 

In summing up the foregoing remarks, I think that 
meat must be its own standard of economy, and with it 
we may compare other animal food ; precisely as we 
accept wheaten flour as a standard, and use it as a 
measure of the economy of vegetable food. In the pre- 
sent state of our knowledge we must accept both as 
necessary food, and allow the relative proportions to be 
such as the appetite and the means of procuring them 
dictate. When, however, we place side liy side the facts 
that the quantity of nutriment which can be obtained 
for Id. in meat varies in carbon from 295 grains in 
beef to 1070 grains in American bacon, and in nitrogen 
from 70 grains in liver to 17 grains in beef and 20 
gi-ains in American bacon, whilst wheaten flour offers 
1773 grains of carbon and 83 grains of nitrogen, we see 
how small should be the proportion of the former to the 
latter in the dieting of one to whom economy is of the 
first consequence. 

SECTION VI. — FISH. 
There is a similarity in the composition of fish and 
meat ; but the experience of districts where fish entirely 
supplants meat in the dietary, as in certain parts of the 
southern coast of Spain, proves that in nutritive value 
it is very inferior to flesh. As it does not anywhere 
constitute an important part of English dietary, it is 
not necessary that I should here enter into much 
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detail respecting it, but as a general expression it may 
be affinned that it abould be an addition to, and not io 
Bubstitution of, meat There are considerable differences 
in the nntritive values of fish of different kinds, and 
chiefly according to tlie proportion of eatable and Tin- 
eatable parts of the fish, and the amount of water 
wbieb m found in the eatable portiona In these 
respects the sole and the plaice, being both of them 
white fish, may be instmctively compared — the one 
haying a firm flesh, and offering scarcely any refnse ; the 
other a soft flesh, and having half its weight of refuse. 
The flavonr is a' matter which influences the commercial 
rather than the nutritive values of fish, and in that the 
sole greatly excels the plaice * but when the flavour is 
nearly absent, or when if present it is not agreeable, 
the fish ceases to be of much value in a nntritive point 
of view, for large portions of it are rejected as food, 
and of that which is eaten a large part remains un- 
digested. The red-blood fish, aa the salmon^ takes a 
higher place in nutrition than the white fish ; but even 
the salmon is not fitted to supply the place of meat, and 
it was common in indentures when salmon was abun- 
dantly found in our rivers to stipulate that the appren- 
tices should not be compelled to eat it oftener than 
thrice a week. My own experiments have proved that 
a larger proportion of salmon passes off undigested than 
occui-s with an equal weight of beef, and that during its 
stay in the body it does not sustain the vital actions in 
a degree at all equal to the action of meat. 
The fish, however, which is the most extensively used 
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by the masses of the people is the herring, and at the 
price usually paid for it this is an economical food. Fresh 
herrings contain about 70 per cent, of fluid, and there- 
fore much more water than is found in dried herrings. 
1 lb. of fresh herrings offers 840 grains of carbon and 
128 grains of nitrogen, whilst the quantities in dried her- 
rings are 1435 grains and 217 grains. 1 lb. of fresh 
herrings is usually obtained for about IJd, whilst the 
cost of the same weight of dried herrings would exceed 
2\d. A dried hen-ing weighing about 8 ounces costs 
about |cZ. to |d, and contains about 269 grains of 
carbon and 41 grains of nitrogen, and hence, if the 
whole were digested, it would be an economical animal 
food. 

The arrangements in the western parts of Scotland 
are the most economical, viz., the packing of fine fresh 
herrings in barrels with salt, and allowing them to 
remain in a moist state. 260 lb. weight are there 
obtained for 40s., being somewhat more than Ifd 
per lb. The finest herrings are caught in Loch Fyne. 

When fish is eaten in considerable quantities, and in 
the absence of meat, indigestion prevails, the general 
health is ultimately lowered, and a scorbutic state of the 
system induced. In the south of Spain it is usual to 
ascribe the occurrence of leprosy to that cause. 

SECTION VII. — GELATIN, 

Gelatin is found in its most pure form in isinglass 
and in dried gelatin ; the former derived from the 
sturgeon, and the latter from various parts of animals. 
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It exists veiy largely in the ekln, horns, hoofe, tendons, 
and lM)nea of animals^ and in a less amount in the fiesh. 
Hence we obtain it from calves' feet aad cow-heel when 
boiled for that purpose, from the shin and other parts 
of beef when prepared for soup, and from hones which 
have been broken and boiled for many hours in water. 
Whether therefore as jelly or in soup, this substance ia 
largely eaten ; and yet it is affirmed even to this day 
that it is innutritions, and therefore worthless as food. 
This assertion is avowedly based upon experiments 
which were long ago made in France and Holland, and 
proved that an animal could not live on gelatin alone, 
but not that gelatin, when added to other substances, 
does not nourish the body, I have pointed out the 
fallacy involved in the objection on many occasions, 
and it has been long admitted by Pereira and Carpenter, 
in their excellent text-books ; and yet even in the latest 
publications on diet, and in reviews of the present year, 
the objection has been continued My own experiments 
have proved that gelartin, like albumen, is transformed 
withua the system, and leaves the body as urea, and 
hence it must have played its part in nutrition ; but 
whether its nutritive value ia quite equal to that of 
albumen is another question. 

I beheve gelatin to be a valuable food, and every one 
knows that, with the addition of wine and other aub- 
stances> it is a very agreeable one. It is, however, very 
probable that it ia not an economical food as it is 
ordinarily prepared^ but it may be cheaply obtained 
in soup from bones. 
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SECTION VIII. — EGGS. 

Eggs are very valuable when used as adjuncts to 
other food, since they consist chiefly of nitrogenous mat- 
ter, but, being deficient in carbonaceous material, they 
must be eaten with bread or other carbonaceous food. 
There is more carbonaceous matter in the yelk than 
in the white, from the oil which is found there ; but for 
the general purposes of nutrition the whole egg is to be 
preferred to an equal weight of the yelk only. The 
shell contains a noticeable quantity of the salts of lime, 
but as it is not eaten by man, the analysis is made upon 
the contents of the shell only. This shows that the egg 
consists of about 11 per cent, of fat, 75 per cent, of 
water (when the white of egg had been thoroughly 
dried), 15^ per cent, of carbon, and 2 per cent, of nitro- 
gen. The economy of this food depends upon the price 
charged for it, since it is not a food essential for nutri- 
tion. If we take an ordinary-sized egg we shall find 
it weigh from If ounce to 2 ounces, and when cheap 
the first size will cost id; and thus, for Id, 240 
grains of carbon and 35 grains of nitrogen will be ob- 
tained. This contrasts favourably with meat in nitrogen, 
but it shows it to be a dear food in reference to the carbon. 
The more suitable comparison is, however, with milk, 
and it will be shown that when new milk is 2d per pint, 
eggs are, so far as nutritive elements are concerned, the 
cheaper food. Practically only the eggs of the common 
fowl are used as food; for although those of the duck. 
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turkey, and goose are also sold for that purpose^ the 
quantity of them is infinitely small when compared with 
those of the common fowl The duck's egg is larger than 
that of the fowl, and when sold at the highest piice 
of fowls' eggs is somewhat the cheaper food ; but in 
flavour it is not equal to fowls* eggs. In certain dis- 
tricts of the sea-coast seagulls* eggs may be obtained in 
great numbers for the trouble and risk of robbing the 
nests ; and in certain parts of Yorkshire I found them 
in the peasantB' houses. They are as large as two ordi- 
nary fowls' eggs, and yet w^hen sold only realise the 
price of one egg^ and hence are a very cheap food. In 
some instances they have b fishy flavourj and the whole 
of the egg is not otherwise so agreeable as that of the 
common fowl ; but I have eaten them^ and regard them 
as a good and agreeable food. Their supply would be 
limited to a certain part of the year, but wherever they 
can be obtained without serious risk to life, their us© 
should be encouraged, 

SECTION IX.— COW*S MILK. 

Milk, next to bread, is as tmly a necessary food as 
any which enters into the dietary of an adult, and should 
be obtained by every person in the kingdom ; whilst 
in reference to the dietary of very young children it is 
the essential food on which life and health depend. It 
is found in four forms, viz., new milk, skim milk, butter- 
miUc, and whey ; but, besides these varieties^ it vaiies 
much according to the cow whence it is derived, the 
upland or lowland pasture and the other food which 
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is supplied, the season of the year, the period of 
the day^ and the distance from the time of last 
calving. 

There are two main elements in the milk, vix,, the 
casein or cheese, and the fat which is made into bntter, 
besides the subordinate elements of Bugar of milkj lactic 
acid, and various most valuable salts. Some cows yield 
milk richer in cheese aod poorer in fat, and others 
milk richer in fat and poorer in cheese, whatever may 
be the food which they usually obtain, and hence at 
the farm are known as butter cows and cheese cows 
respectively. The grass of the rich meadows and low- 
lands produces far richer milk than that of the moun- 
tain sides, so that the quantity of butter produced from 
the mUk varies m.uch| and the qnaHty of the cheese 
made from it varies more, lu Wales it is common to 
add the milk of the ewe, to that of the cow which is fed 
upon the mountain only, and thus to improve the 
qnaUty of the cheese. It is said that stall-fed cows, and 
those which are kept in towns, yield a larger quantity 
of butter than others j but if this be so it must be rather 
from the quahty of the cow than from the comparatively 
unhealthy conditions of stall-feeding. Whatever kind 
of food and management tends to fatten the cow 
lessens the supply of milk. Milk is richest in the 
early spring season, when the fresh herbage is abundant. 
It contains the greatest amount of nutritive matter in 
the evening, whilst the morning's milk, after the use of 
water and the night's partial absence of food, is less 
valuable. This has been proved by Dr. Hassall, Pro- 
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feasor Boedeukei; and others, and is Bhown in the folloTV- 



ing table ; — 


New M11.K- 




Mqintng, 


Noon, 


ETemng, 


Solids i 10 per eent. 


► ►■ 


,. 13 percent 


Butter 2-] 7,, 


., 2'63percoiit . 


.. 3-42 „ 


Cheese 2'24„ 




» S70 „ 



The milk yielded by the cow soon after calving ia 
particularly rich, apart from the colostrum or beest- 
ings, which only then occurs ; and in proportion as she 
approaches the next period of calving^ the quality and 
quantity of the milk leaden. 

With all these sources of variation in the quality of 
in ilk I it cannot surprise that there should be diverse 
statements as to its exact composition ; yet it is pro- 
bable that no important error will arise from the appli- 
cation of the analysis of average samples. 

Ifew Milk, 

New milt is the most perfect food which exists, since 
it is adapted to the wants of the young as well as to 
those ha later life, and contains in due proportion cai'- 
bonaceous, nitrogenous, and saline ingredients- Each 
pint contains 546 grains of carbon and 43f grains of 
nitrogen. Its cost is not anywhere in England less than 
ItZ, per pint, and in such places the above quantities 
^"ill be obtained for IcL j but when 2(L per pint is 
charged for it, it becomes nearly as dear as the best 

►ints of meat, since for Id. only 273 grains of carbon 

.d 22 grains of nitrogen are obtained. 

There are numerous persons who believe that they 
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cannot take milk without it disagreeing with them ; but 
in the course of the largest experience amongst the out- 
patients at the Hospital for Consumption, where milk 
enters into every dietary, I scarcely recollect a case 
where this objection has not been overcome on trial 
The plan to be pursued is to take the milk hot, and in 
small quantities at a time, and substitute skim milk for 
new milk, if necessary. Where buflfalo milk is the only 
kind obtainable^ as in Egypt, it is often necessaiy to 
skim the milk, since the flavour of the butter is strong 
and often disagreeable. There is no especial advantage 
in drinking the milk when it is warm from the cow, 
except as a proof that the milk is quite fresh, for it will 
be equally good if it be artificially warmed. As boiling 
milk coagulates the albumen and causes it to form a 
skin upon the surface, it will suffice for all purposes to 
heat the milk to 120° to 130° only. 

Skim Milk, 

Skim milk differs from new milk only in having lost 
nearly all the butter, and in having gained some acidity 
in proportion to its age and the atmospheric condi- 
tions. The system pursued in Devonshire of heating 
the new milk for some time causes all the cream to 
rise to the surface, and when the milk has been 
skimmed scarcely a particle of fat remains in it ; but 
usually, when the milk is cold when skimmed, some por- 
tion of the butter remains* after the first skimming, and 
if this should be allowed to continue, the milk is more 
valuable than that obtained in Devonshire. When it 
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has been kept long, or when the atmospheric eonditions 
are unfavourable, the milk becomes eourj and the curd 
deposits on its being heated Such milk cannot there- 
fore be cooked, and so far itB value ia much lessened. 
An average sample of skim milk contains, per pint, 437 
grains of carbon and the same quantity of nitrogen as 
is in new milk. Its price varies from Jd to Id, per 
pint, and therefore its economy varies also* 

Oarlx^Q. Kitrogen. 
1^116, at Id. per pint^ there wIU be ^btiiiQQd for Id., 1748 gnins 175 
„ id, „ „ 874 87i 

Id. „ ,, 137 m 

At the first-named price it is an exceedingly cheap 
food, and even at Jd per pint there is no animal food^ 
except butter-milk, perhaps — which is cheaper, The fat 
which it has lost in the cream can be readily supplied 
by adding a little suet w^hen the milk ia made into 
puddings, and so effect a considerable saving. Thus i — 
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1 piat of &kim milk oosta ^d.^ a.iid yields for Id, . 874 
And when ^ An onitce of suet b tuided to e^ch pint, 
costiiig Id, the nutriment in Id. wcrtb of tlio 
oompoiuid will he . «... p 918 
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showing a large balance in its favour. When the skim 

milk is not at all sour, and is taken when hot, there are 

scarcely any persons in whom it disagrees. Whea 

the suet ia added^ the milk may not agree so well with 

le persons. 

Butter-MilL 

Butter-milk is that part of the a^eam which is left 
after churning, and is very like skim milk in composi- 



tion. As, however, the cream in sumll dairies is kept far 
several days until a sufficient quantity has been col- 
lected, the milk which is skimmed with the cream, and 
Tvliich subsequently becomes the butter-milk, is more or 
less sour, and hay lost a portion of its sugar of milk ; and 
hence in flavour and in its Don-submission to boiling is 
inferior to skim milk. When the acidity has arrived at 
a certain point the cheesy matter is thrown down from 
the butter-milk, and the whole substance becomes thick 
like blancmange, and may be Ufted about like an elastic 
solid. Such is the state in which it is largely eaten in 
Ireland with the potato dietary. The composition is 
419 grains of carbon and 4f3f grains of nitrogen to the 
pint ; and as it is nearly always sold at half the price of 
skim milk, it may generally he purchased at \d. per 
pint, and then would offer for 1(^, 1676 grains of carbon 
and 175 grains of nitrogen, and, with skim mUk at Id. 
per pint, ia the cheapest food at our command. There 
are, however, many places where the value of butter- 
milk is the same as that of skim milk, and even greater, 
I for it not unlrequently contains lumps of butter, whilst 
the skim mUk may be quite destitute of fat ; and in 
such cases the nutritive value per pint would be higher 
than that just recorded, but lower for the sum of Id. 

Whey. 

Whey is much uiferior to the other kinds of milk, 
since it has lost both iU cheesy and its fatty matters, 
but as it retains all the salts of the milk with the sugiu: 
of milk and lactic acid, it possessea nutritive properties. 
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The quantity of carbon and nitrogen which is found in 
each pint of whej is 193 grains and 14 1 gi'ains, and 
hence it might well be used as a beverage, instead of 
water or alcoholic fluids. It is not, however, at all 
common in England to use it as human food, but who- 
ever keeps a cow, whether the rich or poor man, 
gives the whey to the pigs, Ajs whey has no market- 
able value, it is to be regretted that the poor do 
not consider it a food good enough to be used as a 
beverage. It baa already been stated that an inferior 
kind of butter is sometimes made in South Wales from 
the small portions of butter which are left on whey 
which has been made from unskimmed milk, and so far 
whey made from unskimmed milk is likely to be more 
nutritious than that made from old milk. 



SECTION X, — CHEESE. 

Cheese varies in nutritive value according to the rela- 
tive amounts of butter and casein which it contains, 
and to its state of soundness ; but it varies in market- 
able value, also, according to the flavour. Wlien made 
from new milk alone, or with extra cream, as in Neufchatel, 
and other cream cheeses, it contains the highest pro- 
portion of fat ; and when from skimmed milk, the least 
proportion ; but there are between these extremes nu- 
merous qualities, according to the habits of the several 
farmers. Besides these causes of variation are aU others 
to which reference has been made as to the value of 
new milk, for as is the milk used, so will be, cmteria pan- 
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hiiSf the cheese produced from it. The mode of manu- 
facture also materially influences the flavour. To this, 
as Tvell as to the excellent quahty of the milk, maat he 
attributed the special value of Stilton and Cheddar 
cheese j and by adopting it in Ayti^hiro a quality of 
cheese is now produced on a feirm there which obtains 
uearly as high a price in the market as those celebrated 
kinda. 

In point of economy, the highest priced cheese is not 
by any means to be preferredj for the fine flavour is a 
matter of lujEury, rather than of necessity. The cheap- 
est cheesOj on the other hand, is not the most econo- 
mical, except under certain defined conditions, for if 
it be too new it is tough, and if it be old it is hard, so 
that in both alike it will be imperfectly masticated. 
When, however, it is obtained at from six to eight 
months old, at the price charged in South Walea and 
Somerstshire, viz., 2^d. to SJd per lb, it is the most 
economical form of cheese. 

When cheese of any kind has undergone deteriora- 
tionj whether firom imperfect preparation, bad keeping, 
or age, so that it has acquired a keen flavour, it is less 
valuable as food. Were it not for this cause, the large 
rich American cheeses would be far more economical 
than an ordinaiy English cheese, since a finer quality in 
reference to the amount of fat is sold at a lower price. 
Any cheese having undergone these changes is more apt 
than before to induce derangement of digestion- 

Kegarding cheese of all kinds as a whole, there are 
grave doubts whether it is so economical a food as it$ 
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composition seema to indicate, for it is highly probable 
that, if a lai-ge quantity be eaten^ only a portion will 
be digested. This has been proved in mj experiments 
from the fact that the increase in the emission of nitro- 
genous products, when cheese had been added to the 
food, was reiy much leas than the cheese would have 
yielded had the whole of it been taken, into the blood, 
and hence a large portion of the cheese must have left 
the body unused It is wise therefore, as a practical 
question in a dietary, to limit the quantity of cheese, 
so that never more than one ounce shall be taken at a 
meal. If cheese have the indirect action which has 
always been attributed to it — that of promoting the 
conversion of other food — a very small quantity will act 
quite as effectually as a larger one j butj whatever may 
be its mode of action, it is quite certain that those 
populations who use the cheap kind very largely, on 
account of their poverty, and who have been accustomed 
to its use from their infancy, are the worst fed and least 
healthy looking of their class, 

A fair specimen of an ordinary kind of cheese yields 
2660 grains of carbon (besides free hydrogen), and 
315 grains of nitrogen in the lb. ; and if we select 8Jd, 
per lb. as a medium price, the quantity of each for 
Id will be only 313 grains and 37 grains. The 
cheap skim milk cheese of South Wales and the 
south-western counties yields less carbon, because it 
possesses less fat, and more nitrogen, because it has 
a larger proportion of casein; and if 3|d, per lb. 
be regarded a^* a medium price for it^ the quantity of 
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caxbon and nitrogen which will be obtained for Id. is 
671 grains and 104 grains. The dearer kinds contrast 
favourably with meat in economy, so far as nitrogen is 
concerned ; whilst the cheapest kind offers much more 
nitrogen and less carbon than is found in skim milk, 
costing id. per pint. 

SECTION XI. — ^TEA, COFFEE, AND CHICORY. 

Tea. 

It is to be remarked that these substances, which are 
now regarded universally as necessities in diet, and to 
which many ascribe hidden virtues in the nourishment 
of the poorest classes, are of very recent introduction ; 
and yet, before they were introduced, all classes lived 
well without them. We need not go back further than 
the present century to recollect the time when, although 
in use by the rich, they formed no important part what- 
ever of the dietary of the masses of the people, and 
hence it might be asked whether the foods which were 
formerly in use would not, if now used, nourish the 
body at least as effectually as their modem substitutes. 
I confess to the belief that they are necessities in food, 
not from the requirements of the body, but from the 
acquired habits and tastes of the people, and shall easily 
show that they are much inferior in nutriment to the 
milk of former times. 

The properties upon which the value of these sub- 
stances almost exclusively depends are the volatile oil 
which gives flavour, and a peculiar substance called 

w 1 
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*theiiie in tea, and caffein in coffee— the former lieLiig 
the test of the tea merchant, the latter of the chemist 
In estimating the value of tea, the merchant takes 
a portion, of the weight of a new sixpence, and infuses 
it for five minutes in a covered tea-cup filled with 
fresh-boiled water, and without any other substances 
atidedj judges of its merits by the taste j and in doing 
so follows the practice of the Cliinese in their ordinary 
mode of diinking tea. Hence, both parties take a very 
weak infusion ; and it should be added that only a very 
small quantity is drunk at one timep In ordinary life 
a judgment is formed from a strong infusion,^— one which 
has been made much more than five miimtes^ and con- 
tains milk and sugar ; the test being chiefly the depth of 
colour and a certain fulness of body. But few prefer 
deUcacy of flavour to depth of colour and fulness of' 
taste. There are also some who prefer the flavour of 
flowers, which have been artificially added to the tea, as, 
for example, the orange-flavoured tea. This is very 
evanesceutj is very quickly removed by hot water, and 
the tea which is thus flavoured is ahnost always of 
inferior quality. 

Whenever an infusion is made, there are other sub- 
stances than those which I have mentioned extracted, 
as for example, colouring matter, ghiten^ and tannin. 
The two latter would be agents of impoitance, if the 
quantity of thera which the infusion contained were con- 
siderable ; but as it has been shown that whilst of gluten 
alone the leaves possess 20 per cent, of their weight, 
boiling water will only dissolve 16 per cent of all the 
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principles of the tea combined, so that only one-sixth 
part of any quantity of tea is used as food. It is true 
that there are tribes who eat the leaf after the infusion 
has been made, and others who powder the leaves and 
eat them with other important articles of food ; but 
such is not the practice here, and it is only to the quan- 
tity of material which hot water can extract in a few 
minutes that we must look for the action of tea. 

Tea is a powerful agent when taken into the system, 
and acts with great rapidity. This was proved by 
many hundreds of experiments made by me in 1858 
and 1859, and published in the "Philosophical Trans- 
actions " of 1859, which show that immediately aftei tea 
has been taken the quantity of carbonic acid emitted 
by the lungs, and the quantity of air inspired^ have been 
increased, whilst there has been greater depth and free- 
dom given to the respiration. It is chiefly in its power 
to increase the respiratory process that it acts so favour- 
ably, and promotes the transformation of st^chy and 
fatty food ; but in addition to this, it tends to increase 
the action of the skhi, and by inducing perspiration to 
lessen the heat of the body. Its action upon the respi- 
ration takes pla^e whether the infusion be drunk when 
hot or cold. 

The action of both tea and coffee, but particularly 
the former, upon the brain is well known, preventing 
sleep, and inducing in many persons extreme excita- 
bility and irritability. The importance of this action is 
not so well appreciated as it ought to be, but I am fully 
persuaded that it has often a moat injurious influence 
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upon heaJthj and even upon sanity. I know of many 
cases of over- worked brains where it has been found 
absolutely necessary to prevent its use ; and of others 
who, in order to avoid an irritable state of mind, must 
intermit its use frona time to time. 

When the poor make a very weak infasion — ai for 
example, a very small teaspoonful of tea in a teapot full 
of water — the beneficial action must be chiefly due to 
the hot water ^ and the milk and sugar which are added 
render the beverage more palatable. As water is neces- 
sary to the system after aoiid food has been taken at 
a recent meal, and heat supplied directly by the water 
is grateful, it ia impossible to doubt the inference, that 
the great comfort which the poor experience from their 
cup of tea is due rather to the pleasant fluid, than to 
any powerful qualities in the tea itself 

In selecting a tea on economical grounds, a mode- 
rately priced kind is better than one at either extremes. 
It should be composed of leaves exclusively — ^that is, 
it should be free from stalks. The laiger are the 
older leavesj and have a stronger and rougher flavour 
than the smaller and younger ones, but they do not 
differ materially in the chemical elements of Tvhicli 
they are composed* Green tea is produced from the 
same tree that yields the black tea, but it is prepared 
chiefly from the young shoots, and is rolled very closely 
together in its manufacture; whilst the black tea is 
more commonly made of the larger leaves, and under- 
goes a degree of fermentation which gives it its black 
colour. Of the two, green tea has usually the more 
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delicate flavour, and as it is rolled closely, a given 
weight of it scarcely occupies half of the space taken 
by black tea. Hence if, as is usually the case, the 
quantity of tea is measured and not weighed, an infii- 
sion of green tea will be twice or thrice as strong as 
an infusion of the same volume of black tea. To this 
should be attributed, at least in chief part, the greater 
effect which green tea exerts over the system. 

The following figures will establish the above-men- 
tioned facts. They show the weight in grains of an 
evenly taken moderate-sized caddy-spoonful of tea, and 
the number of such spoonfuls which are found in a 
pound. 
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Kind of Tea. Weight 


of a Spoonful. 


Number of Spoonfuls 


Grains. 


in a 


Found. 


Oolong .... 


39 . . 


, , 


179 


Congou, inferior quality . . 


52 


. 


138 


Flowery Pekoe 


62 . . 


. 


113 


Souchong . . . . 


70 . , 


. 


100 


Congou, fine 


87 


• 


80 


oreeh teas. 






Hyson Skin \ Not now imported ( 
Twankay... ) into this country ) 


58 


. , 


120 


70 . . 


. 


100 


Hyson 


66 


. . 


106 


Fine Imperial . . . . 


90 . 


. 


77 


Scented Caper, an artificial pre- 








paration .... 


103 


. . 


68 


Fine Gunpowder . . . 


123 . . 


. 


67 



The commonest kind of black tea, consisting of large 
leaves and stalks, is called inferior congou; whilst 
smaller leaves, with a finer flavour and with less admix- 
ture of stalks, are found in the finer qualities of congou 
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and in souchong. Oolong is rolled yery loosely, and is 
generally a fine t^a, bnt fi-'om its peculiar flavour and 
almost colourless infusion^ it has the qualities of a 
green tea, and is used to mix with other black teas. 
The cheaper kinds of green teas are now sent almost 
exclusively to America, but hyson and gunpowder still 
hold their place in English estimation. A very agree- 
able mixture of moilerately fine teas consists of kaisow 
and oolong in the proportion of three parts of the 
former to one of the latter, or of kaisow or some 
other fine kind of black tea with flowery pekoe ; 
and if a green tea of good quality should be desired 
it is better to select the fine gimpowder, and not 
to add more than one part of it to three parts of black 
tea. 

It should be added, that all the qualities of tea may 
be derived from the same farm or neighbourhood, and 
the whole produce together is called a '' chop ; " but the 
quaUty varies with the year, and hence the kinds which 
should be selected for home use must vary from time 
to time. The finest qualities are not exported from 
China^ and the best teas which may be niet with out of 
that country have been sent to Eussia. The teas which 
are now produced in India are fine in quality, and 
strong in flavour, and hence fetch good prices, and aie 
used chiefly for mixing. 

The best tea for the poor is congou without stalks. 

The place which tea occupies in a dietary is scarcely 
that of a food, for it is never taken in the place of sub- 
stantial food, but always >^dth or after a meal consisting of 
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solid food. When it is taken almost alone, — as after 
excessive fatigue, or to keep the mind active, or to 
relieve a headache, — ^it is in the nature of a medicine, 
rather than of a food. It promotes the transformation 
of other food, and enables it to be eliminated from the 
body; and therefore, when food has been taken in 
excess, or when it is not digested with sufficient rapidity, 
its action is very beneficial. In the dietaries of the 
poor, where the meal must consist chiefly of bread — ^a 
substance not very savoury, nor digested with great 
rapidity — ^the warm tea enables the recipient more 
readily to masticate and swallow the dry bread, or the 
bread with very little fat upon it, and, so far as the tea 
itself has any action, to digest it more quickly. Tea does 
not supply food, neither does it enable the body to live 
with less food than it would otherwise require ; and it 
is quite possible to select foods, which on the one hand 
do not need this kind of aid, and on the other, when 
eaten hot, supply aid at the same cost as tea, whilst 
they offer a much larger amoimt of nourishment. 
Tea should be essentially the adjunct of the food of 
those who eat too much food ; but it should be, as far as 
possible, avoided by those who do not obtain sufficient 
food, with a view of allowing all the money to be spent 
upon nutritious foods. As far as we may measure the 
nutriment contained in tea by its chemical constituents, 
the amount of nitrogen (which is contained in the 
theine and gluten) in an infusion of tea, does not 
exceed ten grains from an ounce of tea costing Sd,, 
whilst more than the same amount would be obtained 
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from a quarter of a . pint of milk. The amount of 
caibon is too insignificant to be mentioned. 

The lightness and eheerfulnesa which follow the use 
of tea, has been noticed in all oountries and times since 
its introduction into general use. Here it is said to be 
" the cup which cbeeii^ and not inebriates " In China 
it m affirmed that " tea is an exceedingly useful plant," 
and that " if we drink itj the animal spirits will become 
lively and clear ; '' also^ that it tends to " clear away 
impuritieSj to drive off drowsiiiesSj and to remove or 
prevent headache." These results may be referred to 
one or more of three modes of action : 1st, the removal 
of the sense of oppression at the stomach, which occurs 
after a full meaJj or when tie digestive process is not 
^sufficiently active, and which always induces a sense of 
heaviness and depression of spirits, 2nd, the quick- 
ening of the vital processes as seen by the respiration. 
3rd, the action upon the brain, for quickness and clear- 
ness of thought, and entire absence of drowsiness, are 
certainly induced when strong tea has been taken at 
night ; and 4th, the removal of the dry and hot state of 
the skin which follows a full meal, and particularly 
when much meat and alcohol have been taken, and 
wliich is, also, under ordiaaiy circumstances, more fre- 
quently present in the evening than in the morning. 

Hence, to sum up :— 

Tea may be useful to the corpulent, the over-fed, 
after a full meal ; at the end of the day when the food 
has accumulated in the system; when digestion and other 
vital changes proceed slowly ; for the old, for hot eli- 
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mates, for the sedentary, for those who do not per- 
spire freely, for those who eat much starchy food, for 
soldiers on the march in hot climates ; and as a restora- 
tive in cases of drowning, or wherever it is desii-ed to 
increase the respiratory functions. Tea may be hurtful 
in the absence of food, after a long fast (as at breakfast), 
to the poor and ill-fed, the spare, and the yoimg. It is 
not adapted to sustain exertion, to prison dietaries, to 
low temperatures, nor to hot climates when the appe- 
tite is defective and the skin active, nor to those who 
perspire too freely, neither should it be taken with our 
principal meal. 

In preparing tea for the meal the following du'ections 
should be followed : — 

1. Make the tea-pot quite waim, and keep it warm, 
until the tea has been introduced. 

2. If strong tea be required do not omit to use suffi- 
cient tea. 

3. It is not so convenient to weigh the tea, as to 
measure it, but if different samples of tea be used, an 
uniform strength can be obtained only by weighing the 
tea. 

4. Use fresh and soft water. The Chinese directions 
are, " take it from a running stream, that from hill- 
springs is the best, river-water is the next, and well- 
water is the worst." The best water in this kingdom is 
probably that used at Glasgow, and obtained from Loch 
Katrine, and the next quality is probably that supplied 
to Manchester. When clear rain water can be obtained, 
it should be preferred. 
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5. Add a little carbonate of soda — say^ as much as a 
threepenny bit lield in the thumb and finger will take up. 

6. Let the water be freshly boiled— that is, do not 
use water which has been previously boiled — and use it 
immediately it boik. The Chinese say, "the fire must 
be lively and clear, but the water must not be boiled 
too hastily. At first it begins to sparkle like crabs' 
eyes, then somewhat like fishes' eyes^ and la^lj it boils 
up hke pearls innumerable, springmg and waving 
about." The tea-tasters in England use that water 
only which has been newly boiled. 

7. Fill op the pot at once, stir the leaves and let the 
pot stand over a lamp or near the fire for five minutes. 

8. When the tea-pot is placed upon the table, cover it, 
if necessary, with a woollen cover to keep in the heat. It 
may thus be kept quite hot for more than half an hour. 

For fuller details respecting tea, see my paper o: 
tea in the '* Journal of the Society of Arts " of Feb. 1 5^ 
1861, and Mr. Fortune's celebrated work on the sami 
^^ subject. 
^^ Although I have placed both tea and cofiee at the 

I head of this article, I have chiefly referred to tea, for in 

I many respects coffee has a similar action, and the de* 

I scription of one may almost suffice for the other ; but 

■ there are a few circumstances of irapoi-tance which 

^ f^pecially refer to cofiee, and those I will now mention. 



Coffee. 

Coffee tends to lessen the action of the skin, to in- 
crease the action of the hearty and, when strong, is apt 
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to act upon the bowels ; whilst tea tends to increase the 
action of the skin, and does not usually increase the action 
of the heart otherwise than by the hot water with which 
it is taken. Hence so for they are adapted to different 
classes of persons, those who usually perspire freely and 
those who have dry skins; and to different climates, 
coffee being more adapted to cold and tea to hot 
climates ; modified, however, by the special tendency of 
the skin in each individual The action of coffee upon 
the respiration is somewhat less than that of tea, but 
like tea it contains an extremely minute quantity of the 
elements of nutrition, and is valuable almost entirely 
as forming an agreeable hot beverage, and as promoting 
the digestion and assimilation of foods. It is more fitted 
for breakfast, whilst tea is more adapted to the require- . 
ments of the body at night. In its action upon the 
skin it resembles alcohol, whilst that of tea is opposed : 
hence brandy and coffee is a more frequent compound 
than brandy and tea ; and both coffee and tea are fitted 
to aid the expulsion of alcohols, and so far are reme- 
dies or antidotes. 

In preparing coffee, the freshly ground gi-ains should 
be always selected and mixed with chicory in the pro- 
portion of four parts of the former to one part of the 
latter. The pot should be made hot immediately before 
the coffee is introduced, and some recommend that the. 
dry coffee should be held over the fire for a short time. 
The water should be boiled when used, and poured into 
the pot as rapidly as possible, and the pot should be 
kept near the fire until the infusion has been made. 
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If the coffee be boiled^ or if, after an infusion has been 
made, it be boiled again for a few minutes, it causes 
wakefulness and increasea the action of the heart more 
than when made in the more usual manner. It matters J 
not whether the infusion be made in a jug or a sauce- 
pan well covered^ or in any other vessel, pro^^ded the 
above-mentioned conditions have been attended to ; 
except so far as the difficulty will arise in separating 
the cleai^ infusion from the grounds, and for the latter 
purpose it is usual to employ strainers of cloth or metaL 
The use of cloth is apt to give a flavour to the coffee, 
for it is difficult to keep it perfectly clean ; and the 
employment of a metal strainer has the possible incon- 
venience of allowing the water to run through the 
coffee too quickly, and then to leave much soluble 
matter in the coffee grounds. The simplest and^ 
cheapest pot is the cafitihre in universal use inj 
France, by which a clear fluid is obtained, and by far ' 
the greater portion of the soluble matter extracted. 
There are however many other more expensive appa^^ 
ratus now in use which are very efficient. 



Cliicory is very commonly used %vith coffee, and is 
an adulteration only so far as it is of less marketable 
value than coffeej for my experiments have proved that 
it, like coffee and tea, increases the respiratory process, 
and thus has an action similar to that of those sub- 
stances. Its effect is however less considerable, and 
therefore it is not equal in value to either tea or coffee. 
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but its flavour is approved, and it is regarded as a 
valuable addition to cofifee. It varies much in quality 
and purity, and therefore care should be exercised in 
its purchase. It is also more economical to purchase it 
separate from the cofifee, and to mix the two in such 
proportions as may best please the consumer. 



SECTION XIL — ^ALCOHOLS. 

It would be inconsistent with the plan of this work 
to enter largely into the discussion of the use of alcohols, 
both because the subject is one of great extent, and 
because opinions upon it vary very greatly, and I shall 
therefore content myself with a few practical observa- 
tions. 

There are three distinct classes of fluids included 
under the head of alcohols, viz., ardent spirits, wines, 
and beer. 

Ardent Spirits. 

Ardent spirits consist almost entirely of spirits, colour- 
ing and flavouring matters, and water, of which the first 
and the third are the active agents. The proportion of 
spirit varies much, and the maximum is limited by 
law, but the minimum varies with the honesty of the 
dealer, and the price charged for the compound. The 
quality also varies much from the fine clear spirit which 
is met with in the best specimens of spirits of wine, to 
the rough fiery spirits containing much fusil oil and 
free acid, distilled from inferior and damaged grain, and 
which within a few years was sold on the banks of the 
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Ohio for StZ, per gallon. ITie finest quality of spiiits, 
as for example, fine Cognac, is prepai^ed from good 
spirits of >vine, whilst the inferior is made from 
inferior spirits ; but within the last few years coarse 
spirits have been introduced largely into the Cognac 
distiicts, and the quality of the brandy has been 
deteriorated. The flavouring substances are in part 
introduced artificially, in part obtained from the dis- 
tillate, and in part produced by time. That of gin and 
Hollands is owing to the admixture of the essential 
oil of juniper, that of rum to the distillation from the 
sugar and molasses, and the admixture of burnt sugar 
which is used to colour the spirit ; whilst that of brandy 
is in part added artificially as in the manufacture of 
English brandies, and in part is produced by changes 
which proceed after its manufacture. The latter, as 
well as those found in rura, are CKdled aenanthic ethers, 
the nature of which has not yet been fully investigated; 
and although the chief action of ardent spirits must 
due to the alcohol, the finer and older spirits owe some- ^ 
thing at least to the ethers which they contain* 

There is some popular knowledge as to the different 
actions of these three principal kinds of spirits. Thus, 
in the West Indies old rum is drunk largely and with 
impimity, whilst those who drink brandy soon fall into 
disease. Gin-drinkers soon assume an emaciated and 
wretched appearance, which is in chief pait due to the 
increased action of the kidneys, whereby the body 
becomes drained of its fluids, and incessant thirst m 
induced ; and in other pai't to the depressing influence 
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of the spirits by which the appetite for food is greatly 
lessened. It is impossible, from what we know of the 
actions of rum and gin, to believe that the latter could 
be drunk by sailors with the degree of impunity with 
which rum is taken. In my experiments into the 
influence of these agents over the respiratory process, 
it was shown that rum differed much from the others, 
since it largely increased that action, whilst gin as 
largely decreased it, and brandy exerted but little 
influence, yet tended to decrease it. Without pretend- 
ing to explain the cause of this, the presence of sugar 
in rum may be mentioned, since that substance largely 
increases respiration; and without estimating too closely 
the ill-effects which any form of alcohol may induce, I 
do not doubt that good old rum is the least injurious. 
The proper place for these compounds is as medicines, 
and as such their value may be as great as their power; 
also as luxuries, but not as foods, and they should not 
find any place in mere dietetic arrangements. As they 
act as local stimulants to the stomach, and when in the 
cu'culation increase the force of the heart's action, and 
tend to lessen the action of the skin, they may be as 
useful in certain states akin to disease as they would be 
hurtful in other conditions. 

Wines. 

' Wines contain other and more important agents than 
alcohol and aromas, such as sugar, and various salts and 
acids, all of which may be of service in the nutrition of 
the body. The broad line of distinction in the various 
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kinds of wines is the amount of alcohol which they 
contain, and this alone constitutes the two lai-gie 
classes of strong and light wines. Alcohol is found in 
every kind of wine, and is produced in its prepara- 
tion ; but more is added to the stronger v^ines for the 
purposes of increasing their intoxicating qualities, 
giving special strength to their flavour^ and prevent- 
ing the occurrence of the acetous fermentation under 
the conditions of movement, climate, and age. The 
alcohol which is produced in the wine is of fine quahty, 
whilst that which is added is usually a strong and rough 
piritj produced from grain, and imported into the wine- 
M&sporting oountiies, The quantity varies from 5 or 6 
per cent, in very inferior wines to 10 to 15 per cent in 
fair light wines, 15 to 25 per cent in the stronger light 
wines, and in ordinary port and sherry, and even to a 
greater amount in stronger specimens of the two latter 
wines* 

The flavour of the wine chiefly determines its vsJue, 
and tills is dependent upon the quality and quantity of 
the alcohol, the amount of sugar, tannin, salts, acids, 
and the ethers which have been produced from the 
particular grape^ or by the influence of time. The 
volatile ethers which are inhaled on smelling wine, 
exert a special influence upon the body, for whilst the 
wine when drunk may eomewhat exdte the respira- 
tory processes, these^ when inhaled in my experiments, 
lessened them. 

All the elements which give value to wine except the 
alcohol which has been added to it, are found equally 
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in the so-called light wines and the strong wines of 
Spain and Portugal; and hence ordinary claret is quite 
as valuable to the system under nuineroiis conditions 
both of health and disease aa port or sherry. This fact 
is neither so widely known nor so well appreciated as it 
ought to be ; and I feel convinced that, whether as a 
luxaiy or a medicuie, the so-called light wines should 
yet further supplant the intoxicating wines with which 
we are more famihan I do not think that wine can be 
regarded as a necessary food ; but, on the other hand^ I 
am convinced that its use is quite iinnecessary in the 
ordinary conditions of health. Its proper position is 
that of a Inxuzy and a medicine. 

Beer a'nd Porter. 

These substances contain many elements whereby 
they may be properly ranked as foods, as the sugar, 
gluten, and numerous salts, whilst the alcohol which 
they contain entitles them to be regarded as medicines 
also. In aU cases, my experiments showed that they 
increase the vital changes of respiration, and maintain 
the increase for a considerable period. They differ as 
they are new and old, bitter or sweet, weak or strong. 
New beer may be weak as well as strong, but old beer 
or ale must have been made strong in alcohol to have 
prevented the acid fermentation. Some of the latter 
which have been kept for many years are known to con- 
tain 25 per cent, of alcohol, so that one pint affoixls five 
ounces of alcohol, nearly equal to seven ounces of brandy, 
and quite sufficient to produce serious intoxication. 
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Weat beer seldom containa more than 3 to 5 per 
eent, of alcohol ; but mild ales, having the appearance of 
weak beer, often contain 10 to 15 per cent of alcohol ; 
and in proportion aa aJes advance in age they lose their 
sugar and gluten^ and gain in alcohol and acid. 

Bitter beers are thin and clears and are perhaps more 
medicinal than any other kind of beer ; but the good 
qualities are not at all deficient in sugar and alcohol ; 
and when snch is the case it is not perhaps very im- 
portant whether the bitter principle has been obtained 
from hop, quassia, gentian, nux vomica, or any other 
similar substance in proper quantity. 

Bottled ales contain a larger proportion of free car- 
bonic acid than is found in cask ale, and if this do 
not oflfer any positive alimentary or medical advantage, 
it is grateful to the palata 

Whilst we cannot deny to beers the position of foods, 
it may be doubted whether they are necessary ones, 
and whether others cannot be found which offer the 
same advantages at a less cost. It is impossible to 
regard them as economical foods, whilst aa medicinal 
agents they may have much value, and as luxurious 
foods they may supply a want in the present state of 
society. 

^H Cider amd Perry. 

W Cider and peny are drunk largely, much more largely 

I than beer, in certain parts of the South-Western and 

I Midland counties. In general properties they resemble 

I beer, since they contain alcohol, sugar, salts, and acids. 
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but are not equal to beer in nutritive qualities. The 
quantity of alcohol is nearly the same in medium quali- 
ties of both cider and beer, viz., about nine per cent. ; 
but many samples of hai-d cider contain fifteen per 
cent., and are intoxicating liquors. Their use is said to 
lead to the occurrence of rheumatism from the presence 
of lactic acid, and it is believed that they prevent the 
formation of stone in the bladder. 



SECTION XIII. — CONDIMENTS. 

The substances which are the most commonly used as 
condiments in this country are common salt, various 
kinds of pepper, and mustard. All act by increasing 
the relish for food, and stimulating the digestive pro- 
cess ; beginning with the mouth, where the flow of 
saliva is increased by them, and extending to the stomach 
and the whole of the alimentary canal. Hence their 
"use is very great with defective appetite and repulsive 
food, and to persons who are advanced in life, as well as 
to many, whether well or ill, in whom the process of 
digestion is slowly performed ; but they are less re- 
quired by the young, and by those, of whatever age, 
who have been accustomed to take only simple food 
prepared in a plain manner. Common salt has also 
the advantage of supplying two elements which the 
body requires for its nourishment, viz., soda and chlo- 
rine, and hence is a true food as well as a condiment. 

It cannot be doubted, I think, that the habitual 
employment of these substances should be restricted 
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to the smallest amotint which is compatible with 
health ; for whilst common salt in considerable quantity 
]g beneficial not only as a condiment and a food^ but 
as a medicinal agent in the prevention of worms in the 
bowek, any excess of it in the blood impedes vital 
changes and leads to ill health ; and the nse of peppers 
renders the palate less pleased with the taste of plain 
food, and the digestive process and the movements in 
the bowels more dependent upon the presence of tMs 
stimulus. The required quantity of common salt for 
an adult is from ^ to J oz, daily 

There are numerous other substances whiich are taken 
as condiments, but they contain nutritive elements also : 
such are preserved ginger and nutmegSj marmalade, pre- 
served oHves, watercress, and garden-cress, all of which 
may be taken at discretion ; also various pickles and 
sauces which are partly composed of pepper and 
vinegar, and whioh should be eaten with much mode- 
ration. Great cai-e should be taken to avoid the use of 
these substances when artificially coloured, since the 
colouring matter has usually a poisonous chai^wjter. 
Pickles and preserved green vegetables, as peas, when 
of a clear green colour, are almost always tinted with 
salts of copper. 
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THE DIETARY OF FAMII^IES, 

In the statements which I have to make in this 
chapter I shall address myself exclusively to those who 
are able to obtain, and do obtain, a suitable quantity 
and variety of food for their families, and to whom 
extreme economy in the selection of food is not of any 
importance. Hence my observations will be especially 
addressed to the higher and middle classes of society ; 
but there are also many persons in England who, be- 
longing to an inferior class, have the qualifications just 
mentioned. 

The diversities existing in the conditions in which 
the various members of a family are placed, as well as 
the manifest variations in the wants of the body at 
various periods of life, render it necessary that I should 
consider each of them separately; and I purpose, there- 
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fore, to discuss the subject in refei^nce to infancy, child- 
hood, youthj adult age^ and old age, in their order 



SECTION I. — DIETARY IN INFANCT, 

It cannot be doubted that the proper food for an 
infant is the milk of the mother, or of a properly chosen 
eubstitute, since it is that which Nature has provided, 
and the propriety of the plan is attested by universal 
experienca This should, if possible, be the sole food 
until the infant has attained to at least three months 
of age. After the age of three months circumstances 
occur which render it advisable not to depend en- 
tirely upon that source. Such ai-e — the drain upon 
the mother, the convenience of being able to leave the 
infant for a few houi-s when necessary, the possibility of 
failure of the supply from illness or other cause, and 
the deterioration in the quality of the mother's milk 
which always occurs after a cei^tain number of montha 
But, in the absence of any imperative reason to the 
contrary, the infant may be fed by the mother or nurse 
entirely until it has attained to nine or ten months of 
age ; or it may be pqjrtrly fed from other sources after 
three months of age^ at the discretion of the mother. 

The most common reasons for feeding an infant are 
deficient supply of mUk on the part of the mother or 
nurse^ and deterioration in the quality of the milk. 
The former will he evident on careful observation of the 
itisufficient fullness of the breasts, and of the want of 
satisfaction on the part of the infant ; and if prolonged 
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it will be further evidenced by loss of health. The 
latter is not so readily ascertained ; but if the infant 
do not thrive, or is peevish, and no other cause is 
evident, it is always wise to assume that the mother's 
or nurse's mUk is at fault ; and this will be the more 
likely if the health or the state of constitution of the 
mother is not good, and if the infant be over six 
months of age. This fact is not so well understood by 
mothers and nurses as it should be, and, in the absence 
of improvement in the nutrition of the infant, it is 
advantageous to seek another nurse, or to obtain another 
supply of food. 

When food other than the mother s or the nurse's 
milk is required, it should be milk only ; that is to say, 
it should consist of milk, without the addition of bread, 
arrow-root, flour, biscuit, or any other substance what- 
ever, except sugar. The reasons for this are, that the 
mUk still contains all the elements of nutrition required 
by the child, and that the absence of a nitrogenous 
principle in the juices of the stomach and bowels of the 
infant, either entirely prevents the transformation of 
starchy food, or very gi*eatly lessens it. When infants 
have been fed with flour, it will be found that the 
stools are much larger than is proper for an infant, and, 
in fact, that the starchy matter is passing ofi* unused.* 
This is a constant source of derangement of the liver, 
and a frequent cause of fits. But much more to 
be reprehended is the plan of feeding an infant with 
sop, consisting of bread, or biscuit, with water and 
* See Appendix for remarks on Liebig's food for infants. 
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sugaFj and witL onlj a yeiy small quantityi if any, of 
mUk added ; for as the foods other than milk and 
sugar are not digested, and as the quantity of milk 
is insufficient alone to support the infant, it follows 
that staiTation, or some approach thereto, must occur. 
Again, some feed infants on cream and water, in the 
l^eiief that they are thus offering a food richer than 
milk, but in so doing they fall into grievous error, and 
the child rapidly pines away. The explanation is, that 
the cream is composed entirely of fat, except the small 
quantity of milk which accompanies cream when 
skimmed off the milk ; and fat by itself is totally in- 
adequate to sustain life. It has been already shown 
that milk contains casein, or cheese, in large quantity, 
with sugar, and numerous important salts besides the fat, 
and all these are necessary to nutrition and growth. 

Various attempts Jiave been made to provide a kind 
of milk which shall nearly resemble the mother's m; 
and it does not seem imreasonable to do so. Thus, as 
cow's milk contains more butter and caseiui and lesB 
sugar than the mother's milk, it is advised to dilute 
cow's milk with water, to the extent of one-third, and 
even of two-thirds, and to add a quantity of sugar, 
either the cane sugar in common use, or the sugar 
which is obtaiued from milk. Others select ass's 
milk, because it contains very much less butter and 
casein, and very much more sugar than are found 
in cow's milk ; but ass's milk is also much poorer than 
the mother's milk in butter and casein, and richer in 
sugar. Goat's mUk is more readily obtainable in a few 
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parta of the country, as South Wales, than cow's niilkj 
and it is common to use it in substitution of, or in 
addition to^ cow's milk. It exceeds cow's milk in butter 
and casein, but is somewhat inferior in sugar, and lience 
it maj be said to have the supposed defects of cow's 
milk in an exaggeiuted degree. Moreover^ it has a 
peculiar and not agreeable odouij arising fix)m a pecu- 
liar acid (hircic acid), which is present in the butter. 
Ewe's milk is a very richj thick, and agreeable milk, con- 
taining more butter and much more casein than are 
found in cow's milk, and having an equal proportion of 
sugar. Hencej if dilution of cow's milk be necessaryj 
it is much more important that ewe*s milk should be 
mixed with water. 

Generally speaking, however, wherever milk is 
obtaioable it is that of the cow, and if that of asses 
could also be obtained with facility, it would be wise to 
use each in equal parts. Ass's milk is insufficient food 
when taken alone. K the cow's milk be pure and 
good, it is wise to dilute it to the extent of one*third, 
and to add fine sugar to it j but if it be not very good, 
or if it be that which is supplied in towns, it is 
usually much better to give it without further dilutioD. 
This must, however, depend somewhat upon the state 
of the constitution and health of the infant, for if they 
are robust, the dilution will be better borne than if they 
are feeble, and the infant be not fat ; also upon the 
age of the infant, for it will bear stronger food as it 
advances towards one year of age. Some persons think 
it very important that the augar which is used should 
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be the sogar obtained from niilk, and tbence called 
BUgar of milk ; but as the nntritive properties of sugar 
of milk and ordinary sugar are the same, and as the 
object of sweetening the milk is more readily effected 
by the use of ordinary loaf sugar^ the latter is perhaps 
preferable. 

The most convenient mode of administering the food 
is by the bottle^ with a syphon tube, with a cow*s teat 
lor the nipple, great care being taken to wash the bottle 
inside and outside, twice or thrice a day, with hot water, 
and to keep the teat very sweet and clean. When the 
teat is kept in gin and water^ or spirits of wine and 
water, the greatest pains must be used to wash all the 
spirit off it on each occasion of its use, since a portion 
of the spirit becomes incorporated with the teat, and it 
is a substance injurions to the health of tbe infant ; 
The India-rubber teats are largely used, but they can- ] 
not be kept so clean and so free from disagreeable i 
flavour m the cow's teat ; yet, in the absence of the 
latter, they must be used, and great care exercised, by 
washing daily, to keep them in a state fit for use. A 
sour, or fonl state of the bottle or teat is 'a very fre- 
quent cause of loss of the appetite and health of the 
infant. 

^Tien the infant is partially fed with cow's milk it is 
most convenient for it to take it during the day-time, 
and to have the comfort and advantage of the mother's 
or nurse's milk during the night; but where the 
mother's milk is inaiifiScient to supply the wants of the 
infant during the whole night, it is better to feed it 
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before the mother retires to restj and again m the early 
part of the mormng. 

The milk should always be administered, not merely 
new-milk wann, but of the temperatnre of the infant's 
body, or nearly so, and the temperature maintained so 
long as the infant is taking the milk. This can be the 
most convenieDtly effected by immersing the bottles in 
water of the temperature of 98^ or 100°, It is particu- 
larly necessary in cold weather, and rests upon the fact 
that the temperature of the infant should be maintained ; 
and therefore heat should be given to^ rather than 
taken from it. Great care, however, must be taken that 
the temperature of the milk does not exceed 98^ to 
100°. 

The food, of whatever kind, should be supplied at 
regular intervals during the day and night, but the 
intervals may be somewhat prolonged during the night. 
Until four t«o eight months of age, according to the 
development of the infant, food should be given every 
two hours during the day, and every three hours during 
the night, and if it be of the kind already mentiouedj 
no other hmit need be placed upon the quantity than 
the desire of the infant There is more usually danger 
of giving the child too little than too much milk, and if 
the growth be not very satisfactory, and the child be 
restless and peevish, without other evident csause, it 
may be assumed that the food is insufficient in either 
quantity or quality. The quantity which an infant of 
two or three months old takes, when the supply is good 
and abundant, is not less than three pints in the twenty- 
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four hours, and during the period of infancy this quan- 
tity is generally exceeded. When the child possets, 
many assume that the milk is given too abundantly, or 
that it is disagreeing, but in neither i-espect m the 
assumption correct. Vomiting is the natural mode of 
relief when the stomach has received more than it can 
contain conveniently at the moment^ or when the child 
has been thrown about very much, under the idea of 
amusing it, and occurs constantly in well-fed and 
liealthy infants ; whilst curdled milk is the natural state 
after milk has been introduced into a healthy stomach. 
If the curdled railk be formed into a mass, and be 
very large in quantityj it may be assumed that the 
secretions of the stomach require correction ; or if 
in that case the infant be fed on cow'8 milkj it is 
probable that the milk should be somewhat more 
diluted. There are also some conditions attended by 
sickness, in which it is better to take away a portion 
of the cream ; but this is more particularly the case 
when infants are fed on the milk of the buffalo, or the 
goat 

After the period above mentioned, the infant is 
capable of taking a larger quantity of food at a time, 
and the intervals between the meals may be prolonged 
to three hours during the day, and to four hours during 
the night. 

When the child has arrived at nine or ten months of 
age, and has been nursed by the mother or nurse during 
the whole period, it will be time for the supply of food 
from that source to cease. This is in part owing to 
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the supply usually diminialiiiig about that periodj and 
also to some changes which the quality of the milk 
undergoes^ which, although not very constant in a 
chemical point of view, materially affect the growth of 
the child. Up to a period of six months the change is 
chiefly in a diminution of the supply of sugar, but at a 
later period, the milk becomes poorer in all its sohd con- 
stituents. It is also rare that the mother or the nurse 
can supply sufficient food for the infant after that 
period, without her own health suffering, and the quality 
of the milk being further deteriorated. 

The condition of the child is but an imperfect guide in 
fixing this period ; for if it be strong and in health, it will 
live well enough on cow*fl milk, and if it be feeble, it 
may well be questioned whether the mother^s or nurse's 
milk is not in fault, and a fresh supply needed i and, 
hence, in the absence of conditions of disease, wliich cau 
alone be judged of by the medical man in charge, no 
reason is offered why the change should not be made. 
^^^ As strong broth and beef-tea are given by many per- 
^^P sons at this early period of life, it is necessary to add a 
W remark respecting them. It cannot be doubted that their 
I use is very proper when milk cannot be obt^ned in suffi- 

■ cient quantity, and that they are much better foods than 
I the sops which are frequently given ; but, except under 
I medical advice, they shoidd not be used to supplant 
^^m milk. Whenever they are allowed as foods, they should 
^^r not be made very strong, nor be given in large quanti- 

■ ties, and they should retain a fair proportion of fat 
^^^ Before closing this section I will add a few remarks 
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in reference to the clioice of a wet nurse. This is too 
frequently left to the latest moment, and a selection \e 
made rather from necessity than preference. In addi- 
tion to the fundamental question of general robustness 
of constitution, which must be determined by thej 
appearance of the nurse, and the examination by the 
medical attendant, it is important to bear in mind that 
the quality of the milk which she can supply vaiies 
with her temperamentj her peace of mind, and the suffi- 
ciency of her food. It has been shown that, taking 
extremes, the brunette suppUes far richer mtllc in all 
its constituents than a blonde, both being of the same 
age J and fed in the same way. Hence a person of 
sanguine temperament^ fleshy and fresh -coloured, is 
likely to supply the best milk to the infant ; but as the 
infant's capacity for feeding depends upon its own tem- 
perament, and as it will closely correspond with that 
of the mother, the temperament of the nurse should 
not be widely different from that of the mother. Where, 
however, the mother is of very fair temperament and 
delicate frame, it will be quite proper to select a nurse 
somewhat darker in complexion, and much more robust 
in constitution ; but a nurse of dark complexion and 
black hair should not be selected as the nurse of a child 
whose mother had very light complexion and light 
hair. 

It has teen proved that the solid constituents of the 
milk, and thereby its nutritive qualities, are much^ 
reduced when the nurse is unhappy. Also, that when 
the nurse has been insufliciently fedj the quantity of 
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butter in the milk is much lessened, and that of mere 
water is increased. It may be fairly inferred that if 
these evils have existed for some time, the nurse is not 
so suited to supply food, as one who has been happy 
and well fed ; but if the latter conditions can be speedily 
corrected after the engagement of the nurse, the 
evils may not be considerable. Preference should, how- 
ever, always be given to a nurse who has been suffi- 
ciently fed, and moderately happy, and during the con- 
tinuance of her engagement it is essential that both 
conditions be maintained. The proper food for the 
nurse is stated under the section of adult age, at 
page 162. 



SECTION II. — DIETARY IN CHILDHOOD. 

Throughout the whole period of childhood milk 
should constitute by far the chief part of the food 
which is taken, and so far as may be practicable the 
milk of Aldemey cows should be preferred. During 
the second year of life no food should be given in which 
milk does not form a part, and hence the diet must 
consist of milk and farinaceous materials almost ex- 
clusively. Such are bread and milk, arrowroot and 
milk, milk thickened with wheaten flour, and puddings 
made of milk with eggs, flour, arrowroot, sago, tapioca, 
and com flour. The milk should be new milk and 
given without water. Arrowroot and sago must not 
be given with water only, since, as my experiments have 
shown, they are not digested in the absence of some 
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nitrogenous priDcipIe, such as ttat supplied by milk, 
but pass off by the bowel unused. A good form of 
food is that of fioe flour which has been well boiled in 
a cloth, and when cold, grated into a powder and boiled 
with milk* Caxe should be taken that the mixture 
is not too thick or the appetite will be too soon satiated, 
a large portion of the food will paes off undigested, 
atid habitual coDstipation be induced \ neither should 
it he too thiE, leet the Ijowels should be excited to act 
too freely. A small tea-spoonful of the boiled flour 
with a proper quantity of sugar added is sufficient for 
half-a-pint of milk. Change of food is also desirable, 
and nothing will be better than biscuit powder or rujsks 
when well dissolved No artificial flavours should be 
added to foodi except as a medicine when the child is 
in pain ; and no condiment allowed other than a little 
common salt and sugar. 

The food should be supplied at intervals of about 
three hours during the day, and once during the night, 
or at an early hour in the morning. If the child be 
sent to bed at 6 or 7 p^m-, the interval between that 
and the breakfast hour on the following mornmg is 
much too prolonged for proper nutritionj and wiU lead 
to defective grc^wth. Hence at the period in question 
food should be supplied at 6 o^clock or as soon after 
as possible in the morning, and this may be^ if necessary, 
of milk which was obtained but not cooked on the 
evening previously. It should be given when warm, 
and thickened or otherwise as opportunity may offer. 
If a meal similar to the dinner be provided at this age, 
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it should be given about mid-day ; and with the early 
meal and the last meal to be given very soon before the 
child i^ put to sleep, there should be three others during 
the day, 

In the third year of age and during the remaining 
period of childhood there must be a gradual addition 
of food given apart from milk^ but yet so that milk is 
supplied at lesfst thrice a day. This will be in the 
ordinary form of bread and butter, vegetables and gi^avy^ 
and meat. 

It is of the greatest consequence that food be given 
as early in the morning as the children rise. This may 
be of bread and butter only^ or with milk whether hot 
or cold as may be convenient, and should precede the 
breakfast by an hour or more. The breakfast should 
consist of milk thickened with oatmeal, flour, or bread, 
and be as large in quantity as will fairly satisfy the 
appetite. In Scotland the children are early trained to 
eat oatmeal which has been stirred into boiling water 
when taken ofiP the fire or when kept boiling on the 
fire, and called brose in the one case and porridge in 
the other. This wlien eaten with plenty of milk is 
a most nutritious food, except in the cases in wliich 
it causes relaxation of the bowels ; but it is remarkable ' 
that Scotch famlhes when settled in England soon 
allow this habit, which in Scotland they regarded as 
e&§ential, to lapse, and feed their children upon bread 
and milk or the English milk porridge. No food is 
better, and none other need be sought for a childs 
breakfast, than milk with such a portion of oatmeal well 
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boiled in it as the appetite and bowels will allow, and 
then poured over broken bread ; but it is essential for 
the right use of the oatmeal that it be well boiled. In 
from two to three hours after the breakfaiit a piece of 
bread and bntter should be given and aocompanied by 
a little water or cold milk. The early dinner should be 
provided between 12 and 1 o'clock, and for a young 
child Bhonld consist of plenty of pudding in which milk 
forms a part, and of a potato with meat gravy 
added. 

The age at which meat shoidd be given to a child is 
a question open to disputej and is not perhaps of the 
importance which has been, attached to it, or rather, 
it is a question about quantity. 

There can be no doubt that a child which has been 
well supplied with milk and farinaceous food properly 
cooked, has no need of meat up to four, six, or eight 
years of age, since in the milk he has received all the 
necessary elements of meat and in a form more readily 
capable of appropriation by the system than in that of 
meat ; but on the other hand, if the milk have not been 
sufficient in quantity and qnabty, the defect may be in 
some part supplied by the use of meat ; and if with an 
abundant supply of milk a small quantity of meat have 
been given, it is probable that no injuiy has been in- 
flicted* When a cbild has been fed on the plan laid 
down in this work, the use of meat may be regarded 
quite as a luxury — to be exhibited fii-st as gravy with 
the vegetables, and afterwards as solid meat cut into 
very small portions and eaten in a small quantity* 
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HeDce at three or four years of age the dinner &hould 
supply a little potato with any reasonable quantity of 
raeat gi'avy, if the latter have not heen too highly sea- 
soned and salted, in addition to the milk pudding. 
After that period and up to the limit above mentionedj 
the use of solid meat should be in small quantities, 
well divided^ deliberately masticated, and eaten at first 
occasionally and then regularly, The meat should be 
well cooked and eaten hot^ and tiie usual yariety of 
white and red meats may be given. 

The points on which I am desirous to lay stress and 
which must guide the mother^ are these : — 1st. With an 
abundant diet of milkj eggs, and farinaceous food, meat is 
not necessary. 2nd. With a spare diet of milk, meat 
should be giren. 3rd, With milk pudding as a prin- 
cipal part of the dinner, tho meat should be eaten after 
the pudding, 4th, Variations which are slight in de- 
gree are often well borne ; and 5th. With abundance of 
the food named and with the eager appetite of child- 
hood, the use of savoury food is unnecessaiy, and the 
kinds of food in use should be few. With a pampered 
appetite the right kind of food is discarded, and an 
insufficient amount of nutriment is obtained. With a 
wisely trained appetite from infancy plain foods are 
eaten and abundant nourishment received. 

A habit is arising of giving very strong broths and 
beef teas, and also raw meat to children who do not 
grow well. The latter is much to be condemned, since 
whatever immediate value it may have in improving 
nutrition, it will certainly lead to the production of 
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worms within the body, and thereby do much harm 
ultimately. The fomier may be given in moderate 
quantity, but only of moderate strength, 

Kecurring to the pudding at the dinner, it may be 
remarked that as the child grows older solid puddings 
are better boroe ; but even then the fluid which is 
used to make them should be milk. Such axe 
flour puddings with or without a few currants, egg 
puddings, with flour and suet puddings. Light flour 
and custard puddings are suitable for eveiy period of 
childhood, and may be baked or boiled ; but all flour 
puddings should be well cooked, and the comparatively 
insipid puddings made with sago and tapioca should 
not he too frequently given. Much variety of simple 
puddings may be provided, and if they are well cooked 
and be eaten with proper deliberation, the quantity 
allow^ed need not be limited. The crust, however, of 
baked puddings should be thin and not eaten in large 
quantities. 

The meal which corresponds to the tea meal of the 
adult should consist of bread and butter and a cup of 
plain wann milk, and should be eaten at 4 to 5 o'clock. 
The supper meal for the reason mentioned above should 
usually be given, and at as late a period as possible, and 
should consist of plain milt porridge, T?ariod sometimes 
by a milk and farinaceous pudding, or bread and butter, 
and aeeompanied by a little milk to drink 

There are three other questions wluch arise at this 
period of Hfe, which are perplexing to mothers, and 
upon which the future health and strength of the 
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oliild much depend, viz.j the instances in which fat oi- 
milk are disliked, and those in which Bugar is eaten very 
largely. 

There can be no doubt that on the one hand fat is 
essential in the dietary of a child, and that on the 
other, there are many children who dislike it ; but the 
latter fact does not extend so universally as the former. 
Fat is supplied in the milk to the extent of ^ oz, to | oz. 
of butter in each pint, also in the butter when sepa- 
rated from the milk, as well aK in nearly every kind of 
meat and in the gravy of meat ; and so far as is known, 
its value is the same to the system, whatever may have 
been the source whence it waa derived If with the 
above-mentioned dietary, the child dislike both nailk 
and the fat of meat or gravy, it is probable that the 
deficiency in his food will be considerable ; but even 
then we may turn to butter and to suet, and other fat8 
which are used in puddings. Moreorer, it most rarely 
happens that the fat of every kind of meat is disliked, 
and very commonly that of bacon can be eaten when 
beef and mutton fat is disliked, and that of mutton^ 
and particularly when cold, is generally less disliked 
tlian that of beef. 

In such a case success most rarely follows a deter- 
mined attempt to compel the child to take that kind of 
fat which it dislikes ; but much may be done quietly, 
even with the special dislike, by stiil supplying a little 
fat when it w^ould naturally be given, as with the s^pecial 
kind of meat in question, by occasional gentle eacou- 
ragement and by the influence of the ej^ample of othei-s ; 
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yet more will be effected bj more fi'eqiientlj and abun- 
dantly supplying tliat kind of fat wbicb is not disliked, 
whether it be bntter^ dripping, or the fat of bacon or 
meat. There are, however, many families in which the 
habit exists of cutting off every portion of fat from the 
meat when placed upon the plate, or of purchaaiDg 
meat which is almost wholly lean. In such a case the 
children acquire the habit at least as much by example 
as by taste, and no improvement will be effected until 
the whole family is made sensible of the value of a mo- 
derate quantity of fat in food, and the impropriety of the 
habit which they have acquired- On the other hand, 
an iiijodicious use in families of fat, as in suet puddings, 
fat gravy, and fat meat, may have created a disgust 
for it in the minds of the children. 

When good milk is not disliked, and is taken largely, 
there need be no fear of deficiency of fat in the dietary 
of the chUd ; for, in addition to the fat of the milk, 
butter will be eaten with the bread, and some amount 
of fat will be taken with the meat and gi^avy ; but in 
such a case the supply may the most readily be given 
by increasing the quantity of butter. I scarcely know a 
case in which, by this cautious procedure and with or 
without medical aid to improve the digestion, sufficient 
fat may not be taken ; and, as the tastes vary with age, 
the particular dislike may be ultimately lost. 

Many of these remarks are also applicable to the case 
of the dishke of milk. When the child has been brought 
up ffom infancy to the itse of milk, and has lived on 
plain and simple food, no such dislike is engendered 
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except £us the result of illness or the injudicious example 
and remarks of others. But even in the case of previous 
iilnesSj which has rendered the taste ahnonnal, and 
much more in every other case, the objection is rather 
of taste than of health ; and is very frequently due to an 
erroneous belief in the supposed disagreement of the 
food as an article of chet ■ and whilst no anaount of aj"gu- 
ment will convince them to the contrary, quiet perse- 
verance and example will, in nearly all children^ remove 
the difficulty. There are, howeverj a few circumstances 
which, being attended to, will expedite the issue : — 1st. 
Hot milk has a less perceptible flavour of mdk than 
warm or cold milk^ and moreover, by quickening the 
vital actioDS, is more quickly removed from the stomach 
than cold milk. 2nd* A small quantity at a time 
will not only be less objectionable than a larger one, 
but will be attended by less senso of oppression at the 
stomach, if any exist, 3rd, There are cases in which 
the fat of the milk seem» to be the true objection to its 
use and to its proper digestion ; and in these it is well, 
either temporarily or permanently, to take off a portion 
of the cream before it is used. 4th. What^Ter may be 
the objection to milk when taken alone, it is most 
rarely that any dislike exists to it when cooked in pud- 
dingB, although, if the mind be much impressed with the 
belief that milk cannot be taken, there may be a degree 
of prejudice to the use of puddings which are known to 
contain it. Hence, in such cases, let the milk be given 
when hot, in small quantities, and in puddings ; aadj if 
necessary, let it be partially or wholly skimmed 
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The third circumstance, or the effect of eating large 
quantities of sugar, may be readily disposed o£ So far 
as the sugar is concerned, it must be regarded as food, 
and the evil of its excessive use lies in the unnatural 
taste which the child thus acquires, and the diminution 
of the appetite for other valuable foods. There is no 
condition of disease which an excessive use of sugar 
induces ; and hence the injury which is inflicted by it is 
one quite within the reach of the parent When it is 
evident that the appetite for proper foot! fails^ it will be 
necessary to either limit the quantity of sugar which 
the child obtains, or to purposely place so much within 
his reach for a day or two, that by an unusual indul- 
gence in it he may acquire a temporary disgust for 
it. If the latter plan is adopted it i^iU be well to use a 
strong brown sugar, full of flavour and veiy sweet. 

The taste which thus acquires a preponderance is 
often induced by the injudicious habit permitted by the 
mother or nurse of eating sweet biscuits and other 
sweet pastry. From the foregoing it will be evident 
that such should never be given to a child ; and a prin- 
cipal aim on the part of the mother should be to induce 
her child to prefer simple food, to enjoy all proper foods 
alike, to obtain no inconvenient dislikes of food, and 
thus to lay the foundation for a strong and evenly 
balanced appetite for food in after life. This is per- \ 
haps the most important acquisition in reference to | 
future health which the child can make, and in acquir- > 
ing it, it gains present health for itself and gives plea- i 
sure to those in whose charge it is. 
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I have not included tea, coffee or alcohols in the list 
of foods to be supplied to children, but I must go 
further, and expre^sily affirm that their use would be in- 
jurious. The two former are nervous stimulants which 
have a fitting place in later life, but in childhood, when 
activity ia the leading feature of life, thej are unneces- 
sary and would be injurious. All children are sensi- 
tive ; but there are many with very light hair, very fair 
complexions, and pale, thin skins, who are unusually so, 
and to such the use of tea would be very fitted to 
induce affections of the brain. The laat class of sub- 
stances are so manifestly unfitted for the simplicity of 
taste, activity, and innocency of children, that it would 
be unijecessary to refer to them here if it were not that 
many persons, without consideration, give them to their 
children as an occasional luxury, and some even give 
beer daily. The number of such persons is, I believe, 
proportionately few, but the importance of the subject 
warrants me in expressing my bchef that such a 
course tends to the present injury of the children, and is 
likely to lead to a taste for alcoliol which may be most 
prejudicial in after life. 

It may be well abo to add a remark respecting vege- 
tables and fruit. 

I have mentioned the potato as the vegetable which 
maybe usually given, and I have done so on the ground 
that of all vegetables it ib the least likely to cause 
derangement of the bowek. When, however, other 
fresh vegetables are in season, there will be no impro- 
priety in their occasional use, so long as the q^uantity 
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which is given is not large, and the howels remain un- 
affected. 

Fruit may be given freely in its season when it is 
ripe or when it is properly cooked, but of uncooked 
fruit the best is grapes, and the next are apricots and 
peaches (when skinned) and currants. Apples and 
pears should rarely be eaten luw, and gooseberries are 
likely when uncooked to derange the bowela. There 
is a tendency in childhood to relaxation of the bowels, 
and when it occurs severely it is one of the most eflB- 
cient causes of important disease. Hence, whilst free 
evacuation should he associated with abundant food, the 
kind and quality of food should be so regulated as not 
to unduly increase the natural tendency. 



SECTION in. — DIETAET IN YOUTH, 

As infancy is the period of life when old age is esta- 
blished, so youth IE the sea^son which immediately in- 
fluences manhood, and both demand judicious manage- 
ment in the selection of food. The period of youth 
embracer tbat of the greatest development of the body, 
and demands much food, whilst at the same time the 
rapid expansion of the passions and the mind often 
renders the tastes and appetite capricious, It is also 
iJie period when, with the increase of knowledge and | 
intelligence, there is a sense of independence and re- 
sponsibihty; and consequently the scheme of dietary 
must be enforced less by authority than by nature and 
reason. 
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The chief points of difference in the dietary fronj 
that of childhood is in the freer use of both vegetable 
and animal food, and the longer intervals which may 
be allowed to elapse between the meals. Now, as 
then, the aim must be to supply the largest possible 
amount of nourishment ; but, in addition, appeals 
must be made, if need be, to the appetite, so as to 
render the desire for food at least equal to the re- 
quirements of the body. The test which must now be 
employed as to the sufficiency of the dietary is not 
only the evident health, vigour, and development of 
the body, but the storing up of a certain proportion 
of nutriment within the body, both that it may supply 
food should occasion require, and that it may be evi- 
dence that the food supplies somewhat more than the 
daily requirements of the body. When the process of 
growth is going on rapidly it is not an easy task to 
take so much food as will fully satisfy this, and 
further lay up nutritive material; but whilst at a 
given period this in a particular case may not be 
possible, I am convinced that no one is safe who re- 
mains vei7 thin, and who has not, in some degree, 
accumulated fat. 

As the youth enters upon the duties of life, the 
problem which we have in hand becomes one of the 
greatest complexity, for whilst he requires a certain, 
amount of exertion in the open and pure air to enable 
him to take and digest much food, he is shut up in 
school or in an office during many hours in the day, and 
thereby loses exercise, light, and air ; or he is engaged 
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in labour with a degree of activity beyond the present 
power of his system, and vdtb an amount of waste 
greater than the daily supply of food ^ill meet Either 
too much or too little exertion in the open air will be 
injm-ious, and, except for the faculty of a<iaptatioii which 
the body so manifestly possesses^ it would be rare for 
the requirements of the body and the actual condition 
of things to be accurately adapted to each other. 

At the period of rapid development especially, it is 
of the highest moment that milk, eggs, meat, and bread 
should enter largely into the dietary ; the first being 
given twice or thrice a day in notable quantity^ whilst 
the third is given at least once a day. 

As in the period of childhood, food should be supplied 
early in the morning, either as a meal before the break- 
fast or at the breakfast, according to the hour at which 
the latter is taken. If the youth should rise at G to 7 
A.M,, and the breakfast hour be 8J xu, he should take 
bread and butter with milk as soon as possible after 
dressing, and prepare himself for breakfast by some 
amount of exercise in the open air. At the breakfast 
hour^inilk should be largely supplied either as cold milk 
with bread, or hot milk made into ponidge, or hot milk 
with cocoa or chocolate, or coffee to which hot milk is 
added in the proportion of three parts of milk to one part 
of coffee. The quantity of milk then taken shonld be be- 
tween half a pint and one pint. Bread or bread and butter 
should be eaten freely with at, and eggs or bacon or both 
may be added at and after the period of puberty. At 
this meal^ above all otherSj food shonld be eaten in 
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abundance, and a good appetite be fairly satisfied ; since 
it occurs at the period of the day when the system, 
having had a long interval of /asting, urgently needs 
food and appropriates it with the greatest rapidity to its 
own use. The rapid increase and subsidence of the 
vital actions from the breakfast indicate clearly the 
nieces sity for an early dinner, and whether the meal be 
called a lunch or a dinner it should be made at 12 J to 
1 P.M., aud be of a thoroughly substantial kind. Aa it 
usually occurs that the youth m engaged in duties which 
require his full attention in the aftemoonj it may be in- 
convenient to him to make a hearty meal in the middle 
of the day j but as the question of health ia paramount 
over every other^ the proper kind and quality of food 
must be eaten, whilst it is rendered as comiisteot aa pos- 
sible with the proper discharge of the duties of life. 

Tlie dinner should principally consist of meat, which 
is to be taken before pudding. It should as far as 
possible be freah and freshly cooked and hot, since then 
it contains the largest amount of nutrimont, the most 
freely gratifies the appetite, and digests with the 
greatest ease. The standard varieties should be beef 
^ind mutton ; but at this period of life and with a sound 
appetite any kind of meat is digested with ease, and 
even pork may be taken ynth much impunity. A 
moderate supply of fresh vegetables, and particularly of 
potatoes and bread, should be added, and the whole 
lihould be followed by a pudding of some of the various 
kinds ahready described. Whether it will be necessaiy 
to add bread and cheese will depend upon the degree 
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of satisfaction of the appetite ; but it will be more 
conducive to bealth to satisfy tbe appetite with meat 
and vegetables. The mode in which thia abundant 
supply of food may be rendered compatible with the 
discbarge of mental duties is by well dividing the meat 
in the operations of cutting and mastication^ so that the 
juices of the stomach may the more rapidly act upon it; 
and by eating bread and vegetable food with delibera- 
tion, so that it may be well mixed with the saliva in 
the act of mastication, and thus in both ways facilitate 
as far as possible the process of digestion ; also by 
limiting the amount of fluid which is taken with food 
to the simple wants of the stomach for the purpose of 
solution of the food, and thus, by avoiding too great an 
increase of the fulness of the blood-vessels, allow the 
brain to be as little oppressed as possible. Hence it is 
well to avoid both soup and beer under such circum- 
stances, since the former may unduly increase the 
amount of fluid which should be taken, whilst it offers 
but little nutriment in pi^oportion to its bulk ; and the 
latter, in addition to these two disadvantages, excites a 
direct action over the heart, and increases its force and 
fills the blood-vessels. The proper fluid is water, and 
the quantity should not exceed half a pint. Such a 
regulatioii of the meal is probably the most conducive 
to bealth in youth under all circumstances, but if the 
restrictions above mentioned do not exist, it may not 
be inappropriate to take soup at least occasionally,! 
unless by so doing the desire for more substantial food! 
could be lessened. 
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Pish is known to be more quickly digested than flesh 
meat, and hence might be considered to be well adapted 
for dinner in the cii'cumstances now under discusaion ; 
but whilst I would not altogether interdict its use^ I 
think that its great inferiority to meat in nutritive 
qnaHties should induce all persons to give the pre- 
ference to meat* Fish may be allowed as an occasional 
change of food, or as a small portion of th<i meal ; but 
care fihould be taken lest in eatisiying the appetite by 
the use of fish, the quantity of meat which can be 
eaten should be too greatly reduced to fully supply the 
wants of the sjrstenL 

The tea meal is seldom one at which much nutriment 
is eaten, but rather one in v^hich fluid of an agreeable 
flavour and temperature is drank with a view to refresh 
the system or to remove the sense of oppression which 
80 frequently follows a good dinner. If the dinner has 
been a substantial one, the latter is the right view to 
take of the tea meal, and from half to one pint of fluid 
may then be taken with advantage. The efl'ect of the 
warm fluid is to more rapidly terminate the act of 
digestion of the previous meal, to supply fluid for the 
due solution of the food, if any lacked, and to remove 
the products of food and other waste from the body. 
In one or all of these respects the tea meal is found 
by most persons to be exceedingly agreeable. It is 
unnecessary that the tea be strong, but on the contrary 
it should be weak, and a moderate quantity of milk 
added to it In early youth it is better to neaiiy fin 
up the cup with warm milk, and to add ouly a smaU 
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quantity of tea^ since at that period of life a more 
frequent supply of nutriment is required, and the 
stimulus of the tea is less necessary than at a later 
period. If at any period coffee should be preferred, it 
ehouldj as at breakfast, be mixed with a more than equal 
share of milk. It is also quite proper to satisfy the 
appetite with bread and butter, and to allow an egg 
and even meat, when the dinner waj3 not a yery good 
one, when the subsequent exertion waa considerable, 
or when the appetite seems to requke it. The proper 
period for this meal is three to four hours after the 
dinner ; and if it be much further delayed its cha- 
racter should be changed into that of a substantial 
meal 

Suppers are better borne in youth than in adult life, 
since the necessity for a frequent supply of food is more 
tnrgent, and they should alwaji^s be allowed. The kind 
of food to be supplied depends somewhat upon the age 
of the youth, the supply of food during the day, and 
the nearness of the bed hour. As the process of diges 
tion proceeds slowly during the night, and the syste 
is excited and less disposed to sleep^ under its influence^ 
the food selected should have passed through this stage 
of its changes before sleep is sought. Hence, if n 
bread or meat be eaten, about three hours should elaps 
between the meal and sleep, and the meal must 
taken early or sleep be sought late at night. 

As early retiring to rest is a prime necessity of youths ! 
it is better to select a kind of food wliich is more quicklyj 
digested ; and such is milkp A basin of cold milk with al 
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slice of bread or toast, or a basin of hot milk porridge, 
or a pudding prepared with milk, e^ggB^ and farinEiceous 
food, and accompanied by a glass of water as a 
beverage, constitutes the most perfect supper, and 
may be eaten one hour or one hour and a half before 
retiring to rest. A supper of one or two eggs lightly 
boded, poached, or fried, with a little bread and 
butter, and accompanied by water or cold milk, i^-ill be 
quite right. la the case of females a cup of plain hot 
milk, or of chocolate, or cocoa prepared with milk, is a 
very agreeable and proper supper. 

Meat suppers are more suited to those persons who 
could not take tea until 6 or 7 o'clock in the evening, 
and who act more wis^ely by taking supper instead of 
tea This case is very similar to that of late dining, 
and I shall refer to both in the next section. 

I have not in this section referred separately to the 
two sexes, for at the period in question the dietary 
should be einular for both, and differ chiefly in the 
quantity which the appetite of each will demani It is 
however probable that there are more girls than boys, 
whose appetites for food are capricious or feeble, and 
whose dislikes of certain foods are strong ; moreover, at 
the period of puberty these evib are not unfrequently 
exaggerated in girls. Hence, whether throughout the 
whole period of youth, or at the special period in 
question, much watchiiilnesa should be exercised, and 
the earliest evidences of ill-health checked. In such cases, 
the use of good soups with dinner or before dinner, and 
whatever variety in the cooking of food can be obtained^ 
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should l>e allowed ; but the essential articles of diet 
must be those already meotianed. 

The subject of the necessity for the use of alc?ohols in 
youth is one of great importance, and cannot be passed 
over in a work of this kind ; yet, as their action over 
nutrition is jcertainly more indirect than direct, they 
should be regarded as medicinal rather than m nutritive 
agents. We may, in a dietetic point of view, exclude 
ardent spii-its altogether from the discussion, and thus 
Emit the inquiry to beer and wines. 

When the appetite is good, and the food which is 
taken is abundant in quality and quantity, the use of 
alcahok is unnecessary ; and since alcohol in every form 
acts as a disturbing agent in health, its use under 
these circumstances must tend to injury. When how- 
ever growth is defective, the appetite not robust, the 
digestion imperfect, and the general tone whether of 
body or mind feeble, the use of beer and wines may be 
proper, and lead to an improvement iu the appetite for 
food, and the general strength ; also when growth has 
been very rapid, and the general nutrition has not 
proceeded at an equal rate, there is much true debility 
of system combined with increased liability to the oc» 
currence of disease, and in snch a case these substances 
may be 6tly taken. 

The most appropriate period for their use is with the 
mid-day meal, since the system then needs their help, 
and any increased action of the heart which they may 
induce can be then well borne. Their employment is 
much less proper ^" *he evening, since in the cases in 
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question the body needs early repose rather than stimu- 
lation, and the effect of alcohols upon the heart wiU 
probably render the sleep msufficiently sound and re- 
freshing. 

The best kind of alcohols is beer, and, of the various 
qualities at command, the home-brewed ale of moderate 
strength, with plenty of ion est malt and hops, is the 
best If very weak table-beers are taken their influ- 
ence is so slight that they need not be reckoned as 
aJcohoLs, but if strong old ales are employed, the large 
quantity of alcohol which they contain will cause them 
BO to disturb the functions o{ the body, as to produce 
injury rather than benefit. The light pale ales of the 
day are to many agreeable drinks, but as some of them 
contain much alcohol^ it is necessary to point out their 
misnomer. The quantity to be taken at a time, at 
the period of life and for the purpose in question, 
should never exceed half an ordinary car one small- 
si^ed tumblerful 

The necessity for the use of wines as an article of 
diet is so purely a inedical question, to be determined 
by the special circumstances of each case, that I am 
unwilling to enter upon its discussion here* In the 
cases where the use of them is not urgent, I consider 
that an ordinary full-bodied claret is the most appro- 
priate, and it may be drank alone or ^ith water. When 
the appetite is defective and the tone of health low, 
and pftrticalarly in females, a better result is obtained 
when hot water and sugar are added to the claretj and 
the n^egus drunk whilst hot. The proper quantity to 
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be taken at a time is a large wine-glaasful of wine, and 
twice that quantity of water may be added to it. In 
the cases in wliicli the necessity for its use is more 
urgent- — that is,, when the evidences of debility and de- 
fective nutrition are stronger, it may be needful to use 
wines stronger in alcohol, and of these fine sheny and 
madeira are probably the best. 

The effect of season is not unimportant in reference 
to this subject, for generally speaking the vital powers of 
the system are much reduced at the end of onr summer, 
or in any climate after long continuance of hot weather; 
and at such a peiiod a freer and more general employ- 
ment of suitable alcohols is permissible, and may even 
be necessary. In this climate the conditions referred 
to extend through July and August, and in a hot 
season even into September. Moreover, in the winter 
season, if the state of the general health be feeble and 
the appetite insufficient to maintain the warmth of the 
body, the use of ales or wines may be very proper. 

Hence, as a general expression, I venture to affirm 
that with the ordinary evidences of health, growth, and 
vigour, neither wines nor beer are necessary^ but on 
the contrary, their use is to be deprecated in youth ; 
yet we have conditions bordering on disease in which 
these agents may do much service ; and in all cases the 
use of them in a very limited degree may be admitted 
and tolerated as a luxury, if such be desired. The aim 
of the youth and parent should be to avoid the neces- 
sity for their use by the proper supply of food and by 
the employment of other agencies tending to improve 
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the health ; and when a state of system exists which 
borders upon disease, it is well to call in the aid of the 
medical adviser and to increase the supply of such 
other food as will improve the nutrition of the system. 
The acquisition of a taste for these agents in youth 
is not unattended by danger both physically and 
morally, 

SECTION IT, — DIETAUT IN ABULT JUNB MIDDLE LIFE, 

In order that the observations which I have to make 
in this section shoidd be of practical value, it will not 
sufiSce to rest content with a statement of a model 
dietary for an adult, nor yet to select a typical person, 
as an example, but since men and women are engaged 
during the day under circumstances which are very 
diverse it wiU be needful to make special reference to 
the requirements of several classes. Before, however^ 
I enter into the required details^ it will be wise to state 
in a general manner the dietary which would be the 
most conducive to health. 

It is the most in accordance with the wants of the 
body and the ordinary habits of mankind, to supply 
the lai'gest portion of the nutriment in the early part, 
and to give the largest quantity of fluids in the later 
paxt of the day. This is based upon tlie facts of the 
long interval of fasting during the night, whereby the 
system is tlie most free from nutritive materials in the 
morning, and consequently is then fully prepared for a 
copious supply ; also of the rapidity of the process of 
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digestion in the morning as compared with the after- 
nooD, whereby a speedy renewal of food is required ■ 
and of the accumulation of food in the body as the day 
advances, whereby the renewal of the supply of food 
is less urgent, and the action of fluids in expediting 
the remoYal of waste products from the body at night 
is more uecesBary< Hence a good substantial breakfast 
and a good early dinner, followed by tea and a light 
supper, are indicated. 

The breakfast should be taken at as early an hour as 
may be conTeuient, and consist of any substantial food 
which the appetite will tolerate. Before the universal 
use of tea and coffee this meal w^as a far more nutritious 
one than it is now the practice to take. Meats of 
various kinds, both hot and cold^ with breads butter, or 
cheese, cheese cakes and meat pies, were abundantly 
eaten, and accompanied by deep draughts of milk or ale. 
But aa the last has been banished from the breakfast 
table of our day, and has been supplanted by the 
nervous stimulants, tea or coffee, which yield no nou- 
rishment, so has the quantity of the solid foods dimi- 
nished also. In many respects this is to be regretted, 
and whilst we may not desire the return of the taste 
for ale at this early meal, it cannot be doubted that the 
quantity of milk which is now taken should be in- 
creased, and that of tea and coffee decreased. It is, 
however, too late to raise any serious objections to the 
use of tea and coffee, since they are now regarded 
almost universally as necessaiies ; but as there are still 
gome who avoid them and drink water at breakfast^ I 
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venture to say that those who do not care nnich to have 
tea and coflfee, may supply their place well by milk or 
table-beeri and even by water. The breakfast then 
should coogiat of milk, hot or cold, or of coffee taken 
with much hot milk, or of cocoa or chocolate boiled in 
milk, with egg&, bacon, or hot or cold flesh meat or 
fisbj as opportunity naay off«r. Tea is less conducive 
to nourishment at the breakfast hour than coffee or 
chocolate, and when it is used it should not be made 
strong, and a larger quantity of milk may be added than 
would be allowed in the evening. If the appetite be 
good and the health robust, there need not be any 
limit, other than the sense of satisfaction, to the quan- 
tity of both solid and liquid food which may bo taken, 
for it may be remarked that a sense of fullness or dis- 
tension, which not unusually follows the dinner, is 
almost unknown after breakfast ; but if any restriction 
he laid down, it should be rather of fluids than of 
solids. When, however, the appetite is not robust, it 
will be necessary to limit the quantity of fluid to pro- 
bably half of that which might otherwise be taken 
with propriety, and the solid food should be selected 
to please the appetite. 

If tlie dinner be taken about mid-dayi whilst the 
breakfast was eaten at 8 to o'clock, the best hoiu" 
will be from 1 to 2 o'clock. It should consist always of 
meat and vegetables, the former hot or cold and fresh 
or salted, but with a preference at all times for hot and 
fresh meat. Pork and veal are less easily digested 
than other kinds of meat, and when they are eaten 




tliey should be thoroughly cooked and their digestion 
aided by aeasouiiig. Tlie quaatity of meat may vary 
from 3 ounces to 6 ounces when cooked^ and that of 
potato shoidd not exceed f lb. ; but, within the limit 
that the quantity of dry and fresh vegetables fihould uot 
be too large, no other restriction than the satisfaction of 
the appetite need be made. If soup be taken the 
quantity should not be large, but the quality should 
be good* Fish shonld not, except very occasionally, 
be the sole kind of meat eaten. Puddings may be very 
varied, and if the quantity of vegetable taken with the 
dinner be not large, they may be eaten freely* The 
best are milk, egg* and farinaceous puddings ; then 
boiled fruit puddinga with a light suet crust ; or a 
baked pudding with bread, or flour and suet and eggs, 
with or without fruit* When rolled preserve puddings 
or tarts are eaten, the paste should be lightly rolled. 
If cheese be eaten after the other part of the dinner, it 
should be in veiy small quantity ; and if the use of olive 
oil be not objected to, the free use of salad and oil will 
be proper. The best fluid to accompany the dinner is 
water, or home-brewed or other genuine beer, in quan- 
tities not exceeding half-a-pint. 

Tea should be taken at from 5 to 6 o'clock, and supper 
at 8 to 9 o clock* The former should be really a light 
meal, and whUst the latter should be more substantial, 
it shoidd not be a heavy one. Meat is not usually re- 
quired at the supper. 

Such is tlie mode in which a pei^on may live as 
nearly as possible in accordance mth the requirements 
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of his system ; and the following may be taken as the 
substantial part of a proper and moderate quantity of 
food for a man in good health, with a good appetite, and 
making a moderate degree of exertion :— 

Breakfast, 

I pint of milk and J pint of water, with coffee or tea; 
bread, 4 oz. to 6 oz.; butter, f oz. ; sugai-, f oz. ; bacon, 
3 oz., or eggs, 4 oz., or cooked meat, 3 oz. 

Dinner, 

Cooked meat, 4 oz. to 6 oz. ; potatoes, 8 oz. ; bread, 
3 0?. to 4 oz. ; pudding, 8 oz. ; cheese, J oz. ; soup, 6 oz. ; 
water or beer, J pint. 

Tea. 

Water with tea, | pint ; sugar, | oz, ; milk or cream, 
2 oz. ; bread, 3 oz. ; butter, J oz. to f oz. 

Supper, 

Milk, f pint, oatmeal, 1 oz., and bread, 3 oz. to 4 oz.; 
or eggs, 4 oz., or cooked meat, 3 oz., and bread, 3 oz. ; 
butter or cheese, J oz. ; water or beer, \ pint. 

I will now add some obseiTations upon the dietary of 
certain classes of persons who cannot follow the plan now 
laid down. 

1. Tlwae who dine at a late hour, — This is due to 
habit and preference, as in the higher classes, or to 
necessity, as in many engaged in business. 
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There arc some who, from long hatit, do not esperi- 
eDce any dcBire for food until a late liour in the day, 
and to whom the plan of an early dinner seems in- 
applicable. Such persona often take breakfast at a 
lato hourj as from 10 to 12 o*cIock^ and thus effectilaJly 
prevent the possibility of hunger at 1 to 2 o^clock ; but 
€¥en with an early breakfast the absence of severe exer- 
tion and the habit of taking a very small lunch, as a bis- 
cuit and perhaps a glass of wine, has rendered late dining 
the most agreeable to them. The absence of a good 
midday meal in the caae of business men is founded 
upon the want of facihty for obtaining it, or of time in 
which to eat it, or on the sense of unfitness for clear 
thought which follows it ; but it is contrary to reason 
that health can be uniformly maintained at its highest 
pitch when, after an early breakfast, there is continued 
and close apphcation to business until 4 to 6 p.m., with- 
out relaxation and almost without food. We have copied 
the French habit of late dining, but have omitted its 
essential accompaniment — the substantial d^jeiiifieT A la 
fouTcheUe. 

The objeotiou which may be fairly i^ken against late 
dinners is very greatly lessened if a sufficiently good 
lunch be eaten in the middle of the day. All such per- 
sons should take at least meat and bread as a lunch, 
the former to the extent of three ounces in the form of) 
sandwiches or otherwise, accompanied by a glass of 
wine (if that be usually taken) or simply by water^ 
and that restricted to the smallest quantity which is 
consistent with a sense of ease during digestion. If the 
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labour which is to follow be I'ather bodily than mental, 
it would be better to take a hot chop or a supply of 
other hot meat, with breads and perhaps a potato, 
so as to make the meal somewhat ag valuable as a 
diimer. 

With a dimier at 6 o^clock or thereaboutB a fair 
Bupply of food may be taken, and food in greater vaiiety 
and with strong flavours seems then to be desired* If 
the system have not been exhausted by the labour of 
the day, the digestion of this meal may yet be good, 
0jid particnlm^y with the aid of the tea and coffee 
which follow it ; but if the digestion itself be not very 
active, and the body have been much depressed by 
labour or anxiety, the food will be only partially 
digested, and so far an unusual portion will be wasted. 
When, however, meat has been taken at breakfast and 
at the early dinner, it is less necessary at the late dinner, 
and if a portion of it at the latter hour be wasted no 
serions harm will follow j yet, with an accumulation of 
only paitiaUy digesteci fcx)dy the system is cert^unly more 
apt to be deranged in health than would have occurred 
with an early dinner, and indigestion, with gout and 
debility, will more frequently follow* At this meal 
moreover the desire for wine is more urgent than at the 
early dinner, and after the exertion of the day the vital 
actions may need such a stimulus. 

Hence, whilst to improve health the early dinner 
should be preferred to the late one, nearly every evil 
may be averted by taking a good meat lunch in the 
middle of the day i but a biscuit and a glass of wina, or 
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any similar quantity of foodi is quite insufficient to^ 
sustain the system during close and severe attention to 
business. 

There are many merchants* and banking-houses where 
no opportanity is allowed to tbe clerks or salesmen t€ 
take food until 5 or 6 o clock at night. Tliis seems to me 
to be a most tyrannical exercise of power, and one whici 
I have known to exert the most prejudical iniliience ' 
over the health of young men, A certain interval, 
however small, should be allowed for dinner, and facili- 
ties for obtaining suitable food should be afforded. If, 
however, the clerk so circumstanced will provide himself 
daily with a cold meat pie, or with meat sandwiches^ and 
milk which he may perhaps be able to warm, he may I 
find opportunity to eat thenij and thus make a mode- 
rately good dinner, 

2, Tliose who cannot eat Tnuch breakfa&t~MsLjxj 
persons, and particularly females^ are unable to eat a 
sufficient breakfast at the usual breakfast hour. This 
arises even in good health from the influence of late 
and heavy suppers, from too pi-olonged sleep, from the 
impurity of the air of the bed roomj and from long con- 
tinued habit ; whilst in a defective state of health or 
constitution, it may be due, iu addition to some of the 
foregoing, to defective appetite. During the continuance 
of this state of things it will be well to take a cup of 
hot milk or hot chocolate and milk immediately on 
rising, and in addition to the meagre breakfast to take 
food at about 10 or 11 o'clock. But the better plan is to 
remedy the evil which leads to the defective breakfast, 
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and particularly to regulate the supper, and the supply 
of air to the bed-room, and to rise somewhat earlier. 

3. Those %vho are of fmbla constitution. — This cause 
of modification of dietary approach es too closely to a 
medical question to be discussed here at length, but the 
chief changes which wiU be required are to supply food 
in smaller quantities, and at more fi*equent intervals, 
and to render it more agreeable to the palate, A cup 
of milk or chocolate should be given on rising every 
momingp and a cup of beef tea or other essence of meat, 
or an egg with a glass of wine, at 11 to 12 o'clock, in 
addition to the usual meals* The food at the meals 
should be well cooked and served hot, and should con- 
sist chiefly of animal food in the form of meat, soup, 
milk^ eggs, omelettes^ and puddings. It is also of great 
service to many persons to give a cup of hot milk or a 
glass of hot claret and water^ with a httle bread and 
butter, during the night. 

4. Tfw8e who lead a sedentary life. — ^ Persons of 
sedentary habits are liable to become thin, feeble, and 
dyispeptic, or to become stout, m the original state of 
the constitution and the attendant conditions of life 
have led. A certain amount of exertion is neca^sary 
to enable a person to breathe the pure air in sufficient 
quantity to carry on the function of digestion and other 
vital actions in activity and vigour ; and when this is not 
obtained the quantity of food which is eupplied must be 
reduced, or fullness of the system or derangement of 
digestion and general health will follow. If the re- 
duction of the appetite for, and digestion of food be 
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greater than the necessary wants of the system cati 
tolerate, the former result occurs ; but if they remain 
good the system willj at least for a time, store up fat 
within it, and the person will become stout. 

Wherijwith a sedentary occupation, the person becomes 
thin, feeble, and dyspeptic, it is necessary that the same 
plan should be adopted which has just been laid down 
for persons of feeble constitution, viz., the frequent 
supply of small quantities of hot food ; and as ani^ 
mal food excites the vital actions more than vegetable 
food, it should be preferred, and the quantity of it 
should be gradually increased. There are many in 
this state wbo hesitate to take milk and eggs from 
having felt unoomiortable after their usej but they 
should be encouraged to take them in the form which is 
the least disagreeable. Milk in puddings or with choco- 
late, and egg^ fried or made into herb omelettes are 
the best forms of food. Meat is not objected to^ but 
care in its cooking and flavouring, and variety of 
meat (exclading pork, and perhaps veal and fish) are 
necessary. Meat shoidd be eaten twice a day, and at 
the tea meal potted meats, ham, or eggs should be 
added Curries are valuable, and all the meat should 
be hot, fresh, and seasoned. So long as the sedentaryj 
habit is continued, the total quantity of food which ii 
supplied should be less than would be requisite under 
other conditions^ but it should be largely of an animal 
nature. It willj however^ often be necessary to seek 
the medical adviser, in order to keep the functions of 
the body in a state as consistent with health as may be 
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possible ) and above all things arrangements sboald be 
made by wlticli exertion of a somewhat severe kind may 
be taken at one or more regnlated periods daily, and 
thus obviate the ill effects of the sedentaiy occupation. 
When the health remains goodj but the body becomes 
too bulky, the plan may be pursued which I shall detail 
in cavses of obesity. 

5. Those who snuffer much ommMy. — When the mind 
is anxious the appetite fails and becomes eapricioas, and 
from the pre-occupation of the mind the meal is often 
disregarded. Such cases require the watchfulness of a 
near relative to remind them of the necessity for foodj 
and to encourage them to take it ; but above aU others 
they requii^e surprises of dishes which were formerly 
agreeable, and great variety and selection of food accord- 
ing to the taste. The food should be well cooked and 
savoury, and should consist of the kind refened to when 
discussing the dietary of feeble persons. It should 
be largely animal in its nature, and the supply of hot 
claret and water twice or thrice a day with the food is 
very desirable as a temporary expedientp 

6, Tliom who rnake much exertion. — As great activity 
of body leads to great waste of the structures of the 
body, and the rapid destruction of food, it is necessaiy 
that it be followed by a large araount of food ; and 
as it ia usually aceompanied by a good appetite, an 
abundant supply may be taken at each meal. The 
increase should be of all kinds of food alike, both 
animal and vegetable, particularly of meat, milk, fat, 
breadj and fresh vegetables^ but the amount of fluid 
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which is taken, should be increased in a less di 
Thus to one who makes much bodily, or bodily and 
mental exertion during the day, as in hunting, or cam^ 
paigning, the following quantity of food daily wouldl 
not be excessive, viz., cooked meat, 8 oz. ; bacon, 4? oz. 
milk, 2 pints; bread 1 lb. to IJ lb. ; vegetables 1 Ib.^ 
butter, 2 oz. ; sugar, 2 oz, ; cheese, 2 oz., besides one o( 
more egg% and the less important foods which enter^ 
into a daily dietary. Soldiers and sailors in time of 
active service obtain 1 lb. to l^^lb. of uncooked meat, 
and as they do not have the variety of food just enu* 
merated, and cannot thoroughly cook their food, so j 
large a quantity is no doubt necessary. 

7. Wetnur&es and Nursing Moihe,T&. — The lar 
amount of nutriment which the nurse must funiish tol 
the child makes it highly important that she should 
receive much herseE In addition to the other 
parts of the dietary already described, she shoxild 
take not less than from two to three pints of milk 
daUy. Alcohols are largely used by many persons in 
the belief that they support the syatem and maintain 
the supply of milk for the infant ; but I am convinced 
that this is a serious error, and is not an unfrequent 
cause of fits and emaciation in the child, WTiilst I 
would not affirm that a small glass of beer taken at the 
dinner would be injurious^ I think that it should not 
he exceeded. The mother's milk must be produced 
froni the food which she eats^ and of all these none is 
BO proper as milk itseE 

8, Thorn who labour in ike night and rest du^ring tiie 
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day. — This applies to readers^ compositors, anJ others, 
engi^^d in printing offices, and probably to many other 
classes, I have made during the present year an 
extended enquiry for the Qovemnient into tho con- 
dition of printerss, the results of which arej given in the 
Sixth Report of the Medical OflScer of the Privy 
Council, and to that source I must refer for details 
of the question now under discussion. There is how- 
ever much diversity in the plans pursued by different 
persona of the same class, some of which are I think 
prejudicial to health. The proper plan is to take a 
good dinner almost immediately before going to <liity, 
as for examplej at 4! to 6 P.M., and a good meat supper 
at about midnight. A small breakfast should then be 
taken on leaving th^ office and before going to bed, 
and a good breakfast, similar to the French (MJ64ner d 
la foiLTchdie, on rising at 12 to 2 o clock* There will 
thus be three good meals taken durbig the 24? hours, 
and the body will be suetained by nourishment at the 
period when exertion is made, and when the human 
system is at its lowest point of vigour, 

9. Thme who wish to hicream in weight — There are 
many persons who have arrived at atlnlt life, and in 
whom the process of groxrth ha»s tenninated, w^ho yet 
remain of spare habit, and who with the usual evidences 
of health have not the bodily strength, or the power to 
recover from an attack of disease which they observe 
in others. Such not unnaturally seek a remedy, and 
desire to be able to accumulate fat and flesh in a 
gi'enter degree. 
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The condition is frequently constitutional, and was 
inherited at birthj for it is of everyday observ^ation that 
varying degrees of fallneBS of body belong to certain | 
constitutions, and that such remain, more or less^-j 
throughout life. There are, however, probably a majo-j 
rity in whom it is due to the conditions in which theyl 
have been placed, as for example, feebleness in child- 
hood, leading to defective appetite and a re??tricted 
supply of food during the period of growth ; growth i 
in a degi'ee and with a rapicUty beyond the aiimentar 
powers of the system to sufficiently sustain with food j 
earnest attention to the duties of life in youth, whereby 
the appetite and desu^e for food were restricted and 
never fully developed ; too great bodily exertion in the 
later years of youth, and the commencement of adult 
life ; an anxione disposition, or the constant pressure 
of anxiety ; ill regulated habits in adult life, by which 
improper food was takeUj or the appetite and the dige&J 
tion were enfeebled and impaired, and the vital actional 
rendered insufficient to maintain robust health ; exces-| 
sive activity of body and niindj leading to neglect of nu- 
trition ; and, lastly, the frequent recurrence of conditions 
of disease in a person of feeble constitution. All these 
are circumstances, which acting for lengthened periods 
affect the habits or the constitution of the body, and 
induce a spare state of system, and are quite apart from 
temporary causes of emaciation, ox recognised disease* 

Where the condition is hereditary, the probability of 
changing it is less than when it has been induced by 
otherj although long-continued, causes. It is often seen. 
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however, that spare persons become stouter after mar- 
riage, as do many of those who obtain ease and com- 
petency after years of aaxiety and labour, and others 
who hare been induced to live in a more generous man- 
ner than was their previous habit. The principle to be 
adopted as a guide, is to so change the habits of anxiety 
and exertion, that more rest may be attained ; to ex- 
change sedentaiy for more active pursuits j abstemioua 
living for a generous table ; neglect of the appetite for 
a moderate cultivation of the pleasures of the table ; 
too great rigidity in the rules of life for more free- 
dom of habit ; improper tor proper food, and indigestion 
for good digestion, as the circumstances of eaoh case 
specially require. 

Any dietary which has for its purpose the improve- 
ment of nutrition, and the increase of the bulk of the 
body, must abound in both animal and vegetable food ; 
and it will be successful in proportion as it is digestible, 
as the quantity which is taken, and a^ the body has the 
faculty to form fat and to retiiin fluids. Of all foods, 
new milk is that to be the most relied upon, since 
it possesses nitrogenous matter, fat, and sugar, in 
abundance, and in a form which is the most readily 
admissible into the circulation; and if it should be 
disliked, the aim of the physician must be to remove 
the objection, and render it an agreeable food. It 
should form a part of every meal, and enter into the 
composition of chocolate and coffee, of puddings and 
custards, soup, mashed potatoes, and even bread. By 
thus adding it to many kinds of food, it will not be 
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difficult to cause tliree to four pmts of it to be eates 
daily, since in some of them the watery part of thi 
milk would have been dissipated, whilst the Bfjlid and nu- 
tritive part would remain. It is also possible to increase 
the cDnsnniption by evaporating it gently over the fire^ 
until a portion of the water has been driven off, and 
two pints rendered equal to three. When, however, j 
the use of fat is not disliked, cream may be added ^ 
largely to the food, as ib the coffee, chocolate, and 
puddings, and with preserves, fmita, &c.^ so that at 
least half a pint a day may be added to the quantity! 
which is found in the milk. Moreover, for the Bame 
purposOj the milk of the Aldcmcy cow ahoidd be 
obtained, or that of the ewe should be added to ordi- 
nary cow's milk. The meat need not be large in quan- 
tity, but it should be highly fed, and a fair proportion 
of fat be eaten with the lean. Beef and mutton are 
preferable to other kinds of meat, and bacon, eaten 
either when hot or cold, may be largely indulged in. 
Bread and potatoes prepared as above-mentioned, sugar, 
butter, and other fats, should be eaten as largely as 
possible. Tea should be almost always avoided, or it 
should be weakj and added to the cup nearly full of 
milk and cream. The meals should not be so large as 
to cause oppression, and should be repeated, from the 
cup of chocolate with mUk and cream on rising, to the 
milk, cream, and farinaceous pudding at the supper, at 
intervals of three to four hours. 

The use of alcohols is often of great value in these 
cases, as for example, the addition of two or three tea- 
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ppoansfnl of brandy or rum to the milk or the choco- 
late several times a day, and tlie use of good and new 
home-brewed ale ; but the quantity of fluids, other than 
milkj which is given daily should not exceed one half 
to one pint 

With Buch a dietary, and probably with a sudden 
change in the dietary, there must be a fair amount of 
exercise in the open air daily, so as to insure good diges- 
tion, and care should be taken to ascertain daily that 
all the functions of the body are healthily performed. 
As, however, with every care there may be a temporaiy 
derangement of the system, and lieadache occasionally 
occur, the plan is still to be followed, with patient per- 
severance, and due medical attention given to the state 
of the system. 

The measure of the effect will ba the increase of 
weight, and this should be tested at intervals of two or 
three weeks, and always at the same time of tlie day, and 
after the same meal The clothes should be weighed 
separately, and the nett weight aseertaiutsd. 

If the plan be pursued with children of spare habit, 
success m almost sure to follow; and even in adult 
life it would be impoasibLe to take the quantity and 
kind of food now stated, for some weeks or months, 
without material increase of weight having occun-ed. 

10, Thme wlw vmh to decrease in weight 1st hi obe- 
eUy. — Bulk depends as much upon the capability which 
the body possesses to retain fluids in its tissues^ as upon 
the fat which is laid np, and both may be in excess of 
the muscles, or lean flesh. Hence it may vary much 
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as the body is influenced l>y external circumstaucesj bo 
far as refers to the iinids ; such, for example, as perspi- 
ration, exertion, indolence, cold, heat^ and the pressure 
of the atmosphere ; whilst in reference to fat^ it may 
remain stationary, and be influenced only from within. 
There can be no doubt that excessiyo bulk of body is 
a serious evil, always causing inconTenience in loco- 
motion, impeding the action of the mind, and tending 
to increase the risks of life. It is mainly dependent 
upon original quality of constitution, so that with but a 
moderate (not a deficient) dietary, the bulk is main- 
tained, whilst in those of spare habit, more food may be 
taken, and yet the body remain spare. It is, however^ 
much influenced by the condition in which the person is 
placed, for with ease and happiness, comparative inac- 
tion, enjoyment of food, and fondness for fat, sugar, and 
milk, and indeed for almost any kiad of food, good 
digestion, full flow of spirits, and geniality of disposi- 
tion, it is much more likely to occur than under the 
opposite conditions. It is rare to find a fat man other- 
wise than of a genial although irritable dLspoeition, and 
as rare to find one who does not enjoy his food and cul- 
tivate warmth and repose of both body and mind * and 
it is only when the bulk becomes an impediment to hia 
enjoyment or his usefulness, that he ought to seriously 
enter upon a plan of reduction. 

There are two directions in which we may seek to j 
lessen bulk; one, by increasing waste, and the other] 
by decreasing supply, or the two may, in varying 
degrees, proceed together. Increase of waste is very 
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difficult in a very corpulent person, for exertion is 
the chief cause of waste, and his capability for 
exertion is very limited. He can lie down, or he 
can sit in an arm chair, or he can be carried in 
a comfortably cushioned carriage ; but he cannot 
walk for a long period, he resolutely shuns a hill, and, 
like FalstafiF, he cannot run. Hence, if left to his own 
inclination, he would do but Uttle to increase the waste 
of his body ; and if he submit himself to the regimen of 
another, he will far sooner become exhausted than 
wasted. 

Hence a prime object to be attained before much 
exertion can be made, is that which the exertion was 
intended to effect, viz., the reduction of the weight of 
the body ; a^d we are thrown back upon the other 
expedient, viz., lessening the supply. 

To lessen the supply, we may either limit the quantity 
of food which is taken, or lessen the power which is 
possessed of digesting it, and of appropriating it to the 
use of the body. In all fat persons, who gained llieir 
fat whilst they were in health, the latter functions are in 
excellent order, and to disorder them would be equivalent 
to inducing ill health ; and, therefore, it is better to 
leave the power of digesting and transforming food 
perfect, and to lessen the quantity of food which is 
supplied. 

It is manifest that fat persons eat too much food, since 
fat cannot be produced without food, and it is also evi- 
dent from the example of the thousands about us, that 
thinness is induced by too little food ; and hence the 
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plan of treatment which is indicated is simple enough. 
The division of foods into fat-forming and flesh-forming, 
which has been in use for some years, has led persons 
not well informed on the matter, into error, by assum- 
ing that some foods are separately directed to the one 
end, and others to the other ; hut all foods, even the 
leanest flesh, are so far fatwforming that they contain 
the elements of fat, viz., carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, 
and none, therefore, must be omitted from considers^ 
tion ; hut certain foods have a larger proportion of the 
fat-forming materials than others, and to them special 
attention should be given. 

It will be commonly found on inquiry that fat per- 
sons eat nutritious and perhaps large suppers, or drink 
much ale or milk^ or are fond of fat, bread, or potar 
toes, and eat much of one or more of them j and hence 
each case must be considered apart. But speaking 
generally, we must reduce the milk, cream, sugai^ fat, ' 
bread, and potatoes, to a point below that which is 
required in an ordinary state of the body in health, 
so that the fiuther quantity which is required may be 
obtained from the fat of the body ; but it must be 
done slowly, so that the loss of bulk, whether of fluid orl 
fat, may not interfere with the fullness of the blood- 1 
^^- vessels, and thus cause failure of the hearths action; 
^^1 and, also, with such moderation that there shall be 
W sufficient nutriment in the food to sustain the flesh of 

■ the body, the strength and the animal spirits. During 

■ each day in which such a plan is in operation, the 
I body must dimi n i s h in bulk and weight, and it may 
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be left to experience to make a further reduction in the 
food as the duration of the treatment progi^esses. 

The diminution should he efifected hoth by reducing 
the number of meals and the quantity of food which 
18 taken at each meal, but it will require much reso- 
lution to effect it. If the usual quantity of food be 
allowed at breakfast, dinner j and tea, and the supper 
be entirely cut off, there wiU be a material diminu- 
tion in the quantity of food taken daQy. This should 
be tbe fii*st step in the reduction, if suppers have 
usually been taken, and particularly when they have 
consisted of milk, meat, or beer ; and if care be taken 
that no increase of food is eaten at the other meals, 
there will be a jjerceptible effect upon the bulk of the 
gyatem. 

After this has been continued for three or four weeks 
(or even during that period), the food itself may be 
diminished in quantity at the other meals (if it have 
been in excess of the real requirements of the body, 
and if the medical adviser is of opinion that a more 
rapid diminution in the supply of food can be home) 
on the following principles, viz, :~ 

1, Milk ia the most perfect combination of food and 
tends more than any other to increase bulk of hodj, 
but there are multitudes who never take it at any 
time, and in the ordinary habits of society amongst 
the well-fed classes, its use is not extensive* The 
quantity may, therefore, he rigidly limited, without 
materially deranging an ordinary dietary, and it should 
be restricted to 2 ounces per day — affording sufficient 
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to colour the tea — and a further J pint occ^isionally in 
puddings. 

% The quantity of fluid which is taken should be 
limited^ so that, in the whole it will not exceed two 
to three pints daily. The best kind of fluid is water^ 
when cold, and tea when liot It is better that coffee 
be avoided, 

S. Ajs in fat, sugar; bread, flour, sagOi rice and all 
other farinaceous food, we have fat-forming elements 
similar in nature but differing in quantity, a diminu- 
tion of any one of them will, in the proportion which 
it beai-s to the nutritive value of the whole, be equally 
efficacious ; but fat may be reckoned as equal to about 
two and a half times its weight of any of the others. 
All of them are subject to chemical or physical chang 
when taken into the body, and are in some proportion 
used at once in supplying the wants of the body whic 
then exiHtp and aiB only laid up within the body 
they are in excess of the momentary requirements. But 
of all of these, fat is the least changed when it is eaten, 
and is the most likely to be the first to be laid np as fat, 
and hence its use should be the most limited. To this end, 
the quantity of butter which is spread upon bread, and 
the quantity of lard, dripping, or suet which is mixed 
with floiu in making paltry, should be reduced to the 
smallest amount which mU render the bread and flour 
eatable, No oil should be eaten with salads, and no 
fat remain upon the soup- 
Sugar h the next article which is regarded aa a 
luxury, and as there are whole communitieSj as in 
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Devonshire and Ireland, who never eat it, and multi- 
tudes who in ordinary life eschew its use in tea and 
coffee, whether from dislike to its flavour, or from an 
honourable effort of self-denial, it is evident that the 
quantity may be greatly reduced without derang- 
ing the dietary. Its use may be almost altogether 
withheld in puddings, except during the fruit season, 
and also in the tea if the palate will allow it ; but at 
any rate, its use in tea is less necessary than in coffee, 
and it may be reduced to a minimum without difficulty. 
The allowance of milk having been reduced, there is 
but little place for several farinaceous foods, as sago, 
arrowroot, and tapioca. If rice be used, it should 
generally be boiled in water, but in the absence of 
sugar, treacle, or fat, it would be insipid and dis- 
tasteful. 

Of the ordinary foods, only fresh vegetables, bread, 
flour, and meat, remain for consideration. The least 
nutritive of the fresh vegetables are greens, cabbages, 
white turnips, and onions, and these may be taken in 
moderate quantities daily at dinner ; but as they contain 
much water, they should be well pressed after cooking, 
lest the total quantity of fluid which the body would 
receive should be unduly increased. On alternate days 
one potatoe may be taken instead of them, or in addi- 
tion to a portion of them. 

The quantity of bread which is eaten daily by dif- 
ferent persons varies very much. In the well-fed, and 
at or after middle life, it does not amount to more than 
one-third of a pound in many, and rarely if ever in 
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that class exceeds three-quartt^rs of a pound daily, whilst 
with the poor, possessing less variety of foodj it amounts 
to from I to nearly 2 pouDds daily. As we have toi 
do in this place chiefly or exclusively with the well fedl 
classes, we may assume that the first mentioned quan- 
tity will be that to which they have been accustomed, 
and we may limit the allowance to leas than one-bah 
pound daily* Many use toasted crusts instead of th© 
usual bread, and since a part of the starch is destroyed 
when the drying process has been carried too far, tbej 
lessen the nutritive value of the bread, and by using it 
dry, they draw upon the stomach for fluid wherewith to 
dissolve it, to a greater extent than would be needful 
with moist bread ; but tbe same object is attained by 
further limiting the weight of moist bread, and the 
rtuid which is taken wdth it. It must also be recol- 
lectedj that as toasted bread and biscuit have been 
deprired of much of the moisture which is found 
moist breadj a given weight of it represents more nutri- 
ment than is found in the same weight of ordinary bread 
Floiir is necessary in making puddings^ and as the 
use of fat is restricted, it cannot be largely used. The 
most convenient form is that of yeast dumphngs, or of 
hasty pudding, with which a little sugar or treacle 
must be eaten, or of suet pudding, or rolley-poley 
puddings, with very little suet ; and as a variety, boiled 
rice may be employed. It is, however, probable that 
with many fat pei-sons the quantity of pudding may be 
reduced to a minimum, and be often entirely omitted 
without much deranging the dietary. 
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Gluten bread appears to me to possess special advan- 
tages, since it ofifers bulk with but very little starch, 
and contains nitrogen, which is useful in the transfor- 
mation of food. Moreover, when it is toasted and eaten 
hot, it has a fatty flavour, and may be eaten without 
any butter. 

If the reduction which has been made in bread, 
flour, and other farinaceous substances be moderate, 
there will not be any need for increase in the allowance 
of tneat, but if it have been excessive, an increased 
quantity of food must be given in that form. In point 
of carbon, lean meat contains only about one-third 
more than bread ; and it is therefore quite inconsistent 
to reduce the quantity of bread and flour on the one 
hand, that the quantity of meat may be increased on 
the other. 

The meat should be fresh and lean, and may there- 
fore include game, fowls, rabbits, and the usual but- 
cher's meat ; and the quantity may vary from four to 
eight ounces per day, as it is eaten at one or more 
meals. 

Eggs may be eaten to the extent of two or three per 
day. 

Such being the details of the plan to be pursued, 
let us sum up the whole in a few words. 

1st. For special cases : 

If suppers have been largely indulged in, it may 
suflSce if they be entirely cut ofif, provided no additional 
food be eaten at the other meala 

If much ale, milk, sugar, fat, bread, or potatoes 
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have been indulged in, the c[iiantity of each must be 
reduced to that which has been above mentioned, aud this, 
with the omiBsion of supper, may be suflScient, provided 
no additional food of other kinds is eaten. 

2nd. Generally: 

When none of the above foods have been specially in- 
dulged iiij and when the above mentioned limitations 
have not been so efficacious as was desired, the follow- 
ing dietary may be followed : 

For breakfast at 8 to 9 a,m., and tea at 7 to 8 P.M., 
three -quartei's to one pint of tea, with one ounce of milk, 
and one-third ounce of sugar, 2 ounces of bread, eaten 
fresh or toasted, or 2 ounces of V>iscuit, one-third ounce 
of butter, and 2 to 4 ounces of gluten bread, toasted, 
and eaten when quite hot, Also one or two eggs, taken 
boiled or poached, or 2 ounces of any kind of lean 
cooked meat, eaten hot or cold 

For dinner, 6 oz. of soup made from the shin of beef 
and vegetables, but with all the fat skimmed off j bread 
moist or toasted, 1 oz, ; cooked meat, hot or cold, 4 oz. ; 
gi'Gcn vegetables, 6 oz., or potatoes, 4 oz. On alter- 
nate days an omelette of one or two eggs, when not 
eaten at both the other meals, or 4 oz. of any of the 
puddings already mentioned, or 2 to 3 oz. of cooked 
macaroni. Half a pint of water or very weak table beerj 
or 4 OZ- of light wines may be drunk. When the! 
dinner is eaten at 5 o clock, or at a later hour, this plan 
must be modified. The tea will then consist only of 
half a pint of tea prepared as above mentioned, and 
mthont the other foods ; and there will be a lunch at 
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1 to 2 o'clock, of 2 oz. of cooked meat, or 1 oz. of cheese, 
with 2 oz. of bread eaten when moist or toasted, with 
a small glass of water or very weak table beer ; or it 
may consist of a glass of light wine with a biscuit. 

It is evident that with persons dififering extremely in 
the amount of food which they eat daily, in the exer- 
tion which they make, in the age at which they have 
anived, and in their views and desires upon the question 
of food, no fixed dietary can be adapted to all ; and 
whilst many combinations of food could be made of 
equal value, no scheme can be otherwise than general 
in the quantity of any pai-ticular food which it may 
afiford. In the foregoing it is assumed that there will 
be suitable interchanges of the food, so that, for 
example, eggs will not be t-aken at all the meals, and 
that within the limits prescribed the palate will be 
consulted. If the craving for food should in any 
person be considerable with this dietary, the quantity 
of gluten bread, green vegetables, and meat, may be 
increased. 

If we assume that in this dietary there will be con- 
sumed daily 3 oz. of milk, 5 oz. of bread, 4 to 6 oz. of 
gluten bread, 6 oz. of cooked meat, two medium sized 
eggs, the materials of the soup, 1 oz. of butter and 
suet, 1 oz. of sugar in puddings and tea, 6 oz. of green 
vegetables, or 4 oz. of potatoes, and \\ oz. of flour or 
some equivalent farinaceous food, 7 to 8 oz. of carbon 
will be eaten daily. This will not be a deficient dietary 
for an idle man, or for an old man, or for one who has 
been habitually a small eater ; but it will be deficient 
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in the contrary conditions, and therefore it should never 
he rednced except under proper medical advice. 

With this regimen there should be regulated walkino 
in the open air, during two to four hours daily, as the ' 
degree of obeaity will admit of. An occasional Turkish . 
bath should be taken, and the skin should be wel 
wiped with cold salt and water twice daily. The 
clothing, both by day and night, and the temperature 
of the rooms, should be only moderate. 

2nd, In Training. — -In writing the foregoing direc- 
tions, I have had in view only those persons in whom the 
bulk of the body has become a hindrance to their ^ 
ueefulnese and comfoi-t ; but there are others who are 
not fat, and yet seek to reduce their weight to gain afl 
special object : such ai-e jockey Sj prize -fighterSj and com- 
petitors in running aod rowing matches. It does not 
come within the scope of this work to discuss the latter 
objects at length ; but, as the plan to be pursued is veiyl 
similar to that required in obesity, it will be well to add 
a few remarks upon it. 

The trauiing of these classes involves the foUowinfl 
sound principles i — 

1, That bulk and weight depend largely upon the 
fluids contained in the body, and that in order to lessen 
them it is necessary to limit the supply of fluids and to 
increase the discharge of them from the body. Alsofl 
that there are certain Quids which, when taken, tend 
more than others to increase weight and bulk, and that 
the excretion of water by the skin is more directly within 
the control of the trainer than by any other outlet. 
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% That it is possible to lessen the amouiit of fat 
already esisting, and to greatly reatiict the fiixther 
formation of it^ whilst the muaclea axe increasing in 
tone and vigour. This may be effected by limiting the 
supply of fat-tbrming and increasing the quantity of 
flesh-forming foods, at the same time that much exer- 
tion is made with the whole and with certain parts of 
the body, 

3, That this may be rapidly effected, so that an 
average reduction in weight may amount to from I lb* 
to 2 lb, daily, according to the bulk of the person so 
trained 

hi applying these principles to practice the trainers 
limit the supply of separated fluid to about IJ pint 
daily. Tea and water are universally allowed; but 
whdst Bome allow coffee, wine, and hard old ale, others 
forbid tbeuL In the training of King haif-a-pint of 
aheny and one or two half-pints of hard ale were 
allowed ; whilst in the case of jockeys (it having been 
affirmed that a single wine-glassful of wine increased 
the weight 3 lb. to 4 lb.) wine has been rigorously 
withheld. The removal of fluid from the body is effected 
by causing the person to walk briskly when well clad in 
flannels for some hours daily, and thus induce profuse 
perspiration ; but the duration and severity of this pro- 
cess are less with spare than with bulky men. 

The solid food consists of meat in lai^e quantity ; 
whilst bread and vegetables are eaten very sparingly, 
and sugar and butter are usually forbidden. Eggs are 
allowed, but fish is considered wateryjand is disallowed. 
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Thus King ate for breakfast two chopSj with drj toast 
or stale breads and one cup of tea, without hutter and 
sugar ; for dinner, 1 Ik to 1^ lb. of fresh beef or mut- 
ton ^ toast or stale bread, a little potato or greens^ and 
balf-a-pint of old dry ale ; for t^a, one cup of tea, an 
eggj and dry toast ; and for supper, gi^uel or half-a-pint 
of dry old ale. The exercise consists in gentle and fast 
walking to the extent of at least twenty miles per day, 
and of such special exertion in boxing or rowing as may 
call into action the sets of muscles upon which the re- 
sult of the strife will chiefly depend 

The result of the whole training is that the muscular , 
system gains in developraejitj so that the inn soles are ' 
more apparent and feel hard and resisting to the touch ; 
but some of this is more apparent than real, since, the 
fat having been taken away and the quantity of fluid 
greatly reduced, the spaces between the muscles are 
enlarged and the muscles appear more prominently than 
before- It is not a process which even one who had 
before been trained would undergo again for pleasure 
only, since it demands much self-denial in all^ and in 
some is effected with much difficulty, and felt most^ 
severely. 

It is, moreover, not conducive to improvement in 
health, hut, on tlie contrary, when too prolonged^ ex- 
hausts the system ; and in ordinaiy cases, when the | 
struggle is over, the person finds it imperatively neces- 
sary to return to the ordinary quantity and admixture i 
of food. It is believed that^ when judiciously eSected, 
it gives freedom of motion and endurance; but it ia 
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doubted whether it affords greater strength during the 
fights and afterwards the prostration of strength (as in 
the case of Hoenan), is oftentimes deplorable. 

The case of jockeys is much worse than that of prize- 
fighters^ since the object in the training is to reduce 
the weight of those who are already below the average 
weight ; and equal pains are not taken to sustain the 
general health and vigour of the system. The restric- 
tion of fluids and the production of perapiration are 
carried out severely ; whilst alcohols are often inter- 
dieted, vegetable foods reduced^ and animal foods insuffi- 
ciently increased. Hence we have in the training itself 
an explanation of the feebleness and early mortality of 
this class of persons, 

I doubt if much improvement can be made in the 
present system of traimng. The whole tendency is to 
induce an abnormal state of system, and the rapidity 
with which the change must be effected will always 
render it dangerous to health. I wiU, however, offer 
one or two remarks of a general tendency. 

1. The small allowance of fluid as food, conjoined with 
tlie daily diminution of fluid within the body, is fitted 
to lessen the digestion of bread and other farinaceous 
food; for the fluid will be absorbed into the blood 
almost instantly, instead of being appropriated to the 
solution of food in the stomach. The same fact, cen- 
joined with the excessive elimination of fluid by the 
skin and the consequent diminution of the secretion of 
the kidneys, renders it almost impossible for the waste 
fDliuiimal food and of the tissues to be removed from tha 
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body ; for this proceeds almost exclusi¥ely by the latter 
channel Hence a state bordering npon disease loust 
always be present, and a gouty condition of system will 
follow; and it is only the limited period of the training 
which preyents the occurrence of serious mischief. I 
found in my experiments that three half-pints of cold 
water, taken alone in the early morning at intervals of 
half-an-hourj caused an evacuation of thrice the amount 
by the kidneys before mid-day (no food having been 
eaten) and thereby materially lessened the weight of 
the body ; and I suggest to trainers the adoption of 
this plan every fourth day. 

2. Alcohols in every form tend to lessen the elimination 
of fluid from the body, and should only be given in 
training when support of the digestion and the action 
of the heart is called for^ — -that is, when the training is 
carried on too severely. The statement that a glass of 
wine increaaed the weight of the body by several pounds 
within an hour or two was evidently an error. No : 
can increase the weight of the body immediately beyonijl 
its own weight, but it may lessen the rapidity of de^ 
crease of weight, as by lessening the perspiration. The 
fact, however, seemed to have been proved, and an 
explanation was offered, to the effect that vapom from 
the air might have been abisorbed by the skin and 
lungs ] hut as the air which is expired contains (in ordi- 
nary weather) more vapour than that which is inspired,! 
and as the power of the dcin to absorb fluids is exceed- 
ingly limited, the only fact of importance is that which 
my experiments have proved, viz,, that the wine would 





lessen in a small degree the quantity of vapour which 
the expired air contain ed^ and inereaae the w^sight of 
the body by one to two grains per minute. 

3. Coffee leasena whilst tea promotes pergpiratiou, 
and hence the latter is to be preferred. 

4. The application of cold salt and wat-er after the 
sweating is of the highest yaluc, since it limits the 
Bweating action and restores the tone of the iskin. 

5. It is highly probable that the large quantity of 
meat which its given at dinner is only partially digested ; 
and it would be much better to limit it to half'a;-pound 
at that meal, and, if needs be, to supply more in the 
evening. The value of eggs ig far inferior to that of 
meat 

In conclusion, we cannot fail to see that the expe- 
rience of training offers but little encouragement to 
those who, led by the whim of the day, would enter 
upon a similar course merely to reduce a degree of 
bulk of body which is not really excessive. 



SECTION T,— DIETAET m OUD AGE. 

The requirements of the dietary in old age are that 
it should be smaller in quantity than at jnitUlle life, be 
highly nutritive and well cooked, be given when hot 
and at short intervaJ% and even ijn the night jit a very 
advanced period of life. 

In old age the fiiculty of taste is less sensitive, and 
the power of mastication is much limited, whiWt itt the 
same time the appetite for and the relish of Ibod have 
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diminished The old therefore Deed the watchful care 
of others to encoui-age them to take suffident food and 
to provide sayoury and agreeable ditches. BesideB the 
warm fluids which arc tlien so grateful, as tea ahd well- 
seasoned soupf^, the dietaiy should chiefly consist of 
animal food in the form of eggn, milk, and meiit: die 
first boiled, poached, or friedj or made into savoury 
omelettes and eaten at any of the meals ; the second 
made with cream and farinaceous foods into puddings, 
and the last eaten always when hot and fresh, and with 
all the variety which can be obtain ed, and prepared in 
a savoury manner* Generally, roasted or Med meat is 
preferred to boiled meat, since it is more savoury ; but 
whatever may be the mode of cooking, the meat should 
be made tender by good feeding, keeping, and good 
cooking, and if it be boiled it Bhould be accompanied 
by proper sauces. Curries of fresh meat are very 
proper, but those of fish, as indeed fish in any form, are 
less valuabla A moderate quantity of fat of an agree- 
able flavour is generally liked, and is very suitable ; and 
hence a ceitaiu richnesa may be given to the food, 
whilst the quantity of food which is supplied at a time 
should be Umited, Bread should be given m very 
moderate quantity. 

When however there is a hale and vigorous old age, 
and the appetite retaing its force, it is well that the 
food which is supplied should be as plain as it was in 
earlier yeara If possible it should still contain much 
milk, as with the tea or cofifee for breakfasrt, the fari- 
naceous pudding for dinner^ and the milk porridge or 
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hot milk piidding for supper. There may however be an 
increase of meat to whatever extent the appetite will 
allow, provided there be the capability of masticating it 
weU, or it be well cooked in stews or soups. All the 
food may be rendered somewhat more savoury. , 

It very commonly occurs that in old age the breakfast 
is deferred until a later hour than formerly. Moreover 
the depression of the vital powers which occurs at every 
period of life in the middle of the night, say from 1 to 
4 A.M., is exaggerated at this, and hence there are 
two reasons why food of a nutritious and easily di- 
gested kind should be given at supper, and why, 
with watchfulness in the middle of the night, a 
little hot milk or chocolate should be given to those 
who are very feeble. Nothing is better for the supper 
than milk porridge, or a hot milk, egg, and farinaceous 
pudding, or a plate of good soup, or a small omelette 
with a glass of hot claret negus. The habit of taking 
hot spirits and water soon before retiring to rest is not 
without danger at this period of life, except it have been 
a habit indulged in for many years, and then it should 
still be allowed, or its discontinuance be efifected with 
caution. As by far the larger proportion of deaths 
occur in the night when the vital powers are at their 
lowest point, there is especial danger at that period in old 
age, and it should be borne in mind by those having 
charge of such persons. If the dinner hour is 6 o'clock 
or later, the midday lunch should be equal to a dinner, 
and consist of good soup and hot meat. 

Wines are well borne, and are probably more fitted 
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for old age than for any other period of life. They 
should be old and generous, and not given more largely 
than two or three glassfuls daily in health ; but if the 
health and appetite are good without them they should 
not be regularly given. 

A supply of artificial teeth, if necessary, and plenty 
of clothing, with a considerable amount of carriage and 
other kinds of exercise, should be added to the system 
of dietary. 



CHAPTER V. 



DIETARY IN SCHOOLS. 

As I have already indicated the dietary for young 
persons in Chapter III., I purpose here to refer only to 
the special conditions which are met with in schools. 

There are many boys' schools where from routine, or 
a desire to increase the attainments of the pupils, the 
following is the course pursued: — Rise at 6 o'clock; enter 
school at 7 ; breakfast at 8i, either with or with- 
out a short interval since leaving the school ; school at 
9J to 12J ; dinner at 1 ; school at 2 to 5 ; supper at 6 ; 
and school again, or preparing lessons until nearly bed- 
time. There is generally a short interval before and 
after each of the meals, but the mind is engrossed from 
early morning to late at night without much relaxation. 
There are only three meals a day, and they consist of 
bread and cold milk for breakfast and supper, meat 
frequently hard, and salted, cold and hot alternately, 
with vegetables and bread, and a flour or other pudding 
on alternate days for dinner. 

In many girls' schools there is a variation of the above 
plan as follows : — The forenoon lessons are arrested at 
12 o'clock, and a walk of two hours is taken. A lunch • 
of a little dry bread or bread and butter and water is 
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then allowed, and after tke afternoon iossons dinner 
occui's at 5 or 6 o'clock, aod tea with a morsel of bread 
and butter is given in the evening \ or the momiiig 
lessons are continued with a slight interval until 3 P.M., 
when the dinner is taken without any lunch. An in- 
terval of two horn's then follows, after which tea is taken 
with a little bread and butter^ and the lessons are pre- 
pared for the mon'ow. In both of these plans for girls 
there ia very great deficiency in the quantity of milk 
which is eaten, and the meat being allowed only once ^ 
day is quite insufficient to remedy it The lunch re^ 
ferred to is quite inadequate to sustain the strength 
during the working hours of the day, and in. feeble 
persons the appetite at 6 o'clock could not repair the 
defect 

There is also practically a limitation in the sup- 
ply of meat even when it is theoretically unlimited ; 
for it is understood that the first supply is about the 
right qnantity^ and although they may be invited to 
take more, each pupil has some diffidence in asking for 
more, and goes without. There are however many 
schools in which there is a fiulher limitation than this 
impheSj for the pupils are invited only in a general 
manner to take more, and that only when any of the 
supply of meat is left. In a school of moderate size the 
attention which is paid to the amount which each pupil 
eats is but small, and in a large school it is almost 
neglected ; so that diffidence, the remarks of com- 
rades and defective appetite for fat, or for the food in 
general, are almost uncontrolled. 
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There are many of the higher class of schools in 
which the dietary arrangements and supervision much 
more nearly approach to those of a well-regulated pri- 
vate family ; but such is not the rule, and the above 
illustrate the evils which I wish to point out. 

I will now offer some observations on the best ar- 
rangement of the dietary in schools. 

There should be four meals daily, taken at 8 A.M. in 
summer and 8^ A.M, in winter; 12 to 1 P.M., 5 to 6 P.M., 
and 7J to 8^ P.M. The breakfast should consist of 
three-quarters of a pint of hot milk porridge in the cold 
weather, and hot or cold milk in warm weather, with 
as much bread as the appetite will take. The milk 
should be new and without water, and the bread should 
be of good households flour lightly and uniformly baked. 
If in girls' schools it is thought necessary to give tea 
or coffee, coffee only should be given, and that in the 
form of cafe au lait, viz., three parts of hot new milk 
with one part of coffee, so that about half-a-pint of milk 
may be taken at the meal. Butter should be added in 
fair proportion to the bread, and the bread and butter 
be supplied in an unlimited quantity. 

It is very advantageous to cultivate the use of oat- 
meal amongst boys, and this may be partly effected in 
the milk porridge, but for such as have no distinct ob- 
jection to its use it would be well to give them the 
opportunity of eating the Scotch porridge, or oatmeal 
hasty pudding, with treacle or with cold milk as an 
occasional breakfast. It is made by simply sprinkling 
.oatmeal into water whilst it is boiling until the food is 
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thick enough and haa been well boiled, I do not, how- 
ever, advise that any boy should be compelled to eat 
thie food, since there are many to whom it is very 
repulsive. 

The dinner should consist of joints of meat of good 
quality^ ahnost always hot and almost always fresh. Salt 
meat should not be eaten more frequently thau once 
a weekj and it should he very lightly salted, so that 
the liquor shall be fit for making broth. WTienever 
the meat is boiled the liquor should be given in the 
form of soup or broth, bo that the valuable salts which. 
have been boiled out of the meat may thus he given to 
the system on the day on which the boiled meat ia 
eaten. Tlie quantity of theae salts may be ascertained 
by reference to my report on the dietary of the Lan- 
cashire operatives in the fifth report of the Medical 
Officer of the Privy Council. Bones well broken and 
stewed in the meat liquor for eight honi-s should be 
added, and the broth or soup should be properly 
flavoured with herbs and vegetables and thickenedJ 
occaaionaUy with rice or split peas. The quantity of* 
meat should be imLlimited, and in order that the pupils 
may be encom^aged to ask a^ain it is better in laj^e 
schools that separate joints be distributed over the 
table so that one shall be near each knot of pupilsj and 
each pupil be specially invited to ask for a second 
supply. Fresh vegetables, well cooked and served hot 
in an almost imUmited quantity, should be provided 
daUyj varied in character, but always consisting in part 
of mealy potatoeB, and in other part of greens, cabbage. 
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turnips, and carrots, in their seaBOn, In cold weather 
ijplit peas, French beans^ and rice, boiled in meat liquor 
and properly flavoured, may be advantageously eaten as 
a vegetable with meat, and particularly with bacon or 
ham. There is generally a dislike to fat in schools, and 
as this seldom extends to bacon, it is very advan- 
tageous to have a bacon dinner occasionally. Pudding 
should be given daily aftior the meat, and be varied from. 
day to day. Rice and other farinaceous puddings made 
with mili: are the best, and after them come suet pud- 
dings, boiled or baked, made also with milk, or roley- 
|X)ley preserve and similar puddings made with a suet 
crust. It is possible that on the days when soup is 
given to boys the pudding might be supplanted by bread 
and cheese, 

I cannot here refer to the mode of cooking further 
than to observe that the meat should be well cooked 
and tender- the potatoes mealy evenly throughout; the 
peas, beans, and rice made soft and yet not mashed ; 
the pea-son p not too salt or too thick, and flavoured 
difterently on difl'erent occasions with dried herbs ; the 
bread well baked and the flour puddings well boiled, I 
would also add the remark that as it is almost impos- 
sible to serve the food quite hot to all the bo^^ in a 
Imye school, it is better to use hot-water plates, at 
lea^t in the cold weather. Boys in a large school need 
to have their food hot as much as those in a small 
school, and may fairly demand that it shall be m^ 

The beverage with the dinner should be water or weak 
home-brewed beer according to the wishes of the pupiL 
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The tea meal should consist of half-a-piut of warm 
or cold milk, with bread and butter in an unhinited 
quantity^ and if tea be desired for girlB a small portion 
ehould be added to a larger quantity of milk. 

The best food for supper is bread and butter or bread 
and cheese when milk was taken at the tea meal, and 
bread and milk when otherwise. When the forme 
are taken they should be accompanied by water or weak ' 
beer. 

To dine at a late hour Is not consistent with the 
best mode of supplying food to the pupils ; but as this 
h the practice in the higher class of schools, it is neces*! 
sary that I should add a few remarks upon it. 

With late tlining, it is far better to defer the dinner 
until 5 o^clock than to have it at 3 o'clock^ since it 
leaves a proper period at which a good lunch may l>e i 
taken. The kmch should be taken at the proper hour] 
for dining, and consist of cold or hot meat, with br 
bntter, or cheese, and water or weak beer. When th©J 
dinner hour is fixed for 3 o'clock the lunch should' 
bo given at 12 o'clock, and consist of bread and butter 
or cheese, with water or weak beer. With the dinner 
at 5 o* clock, the supper will not be necessary, but the 
tea win be taken in its place, and there should be a full 
allowance of bread and butter. When the pupils dine 
at 3 o'clock the tea meal must be deferred until 7 o'clock 
or a supper must be allowed. 

Hence, w^hilst it is necessary to place a limit upon 
the quantity of miUt which is supplied, and it is de- 
sirable also to limit the quantity of soup, tea^ coifee. 
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and weak beer, it is essential that all other foods be 
given in an unlimited quantity. It is also right, re- 
gardless of habit, to supply every pupil with hot food, 
and whilst always selecting plain food, to afford much 
variety. The milk should always be new and good, 
except, perhaps, that which is made into puddings, if 
suet form an element in the composition of the pud- 
ding. Milk from which the cream has been skimmed 
for the use of the officers should not be given as new 
milk. 

In the management of large quasi-public schools 
there should not be a preconcerted sum allowed for 
the maintenance of the pupils, within which the go- 
venor or other head authority should make it his 
first concern to keep his expenses. The food supplied 
should be simple and given as abundantly as the pupils 
desire, quite irrespective of precise cost. It is also very 
important that at table the pupils should be divided 
into small bodies, over ea(ih of which a teacher is placed, 
whose duty is at the ifieal times to make himself ac- 
quainted with the peculiarities of each pupil so as to 
know whether he is eating any kind of food in excess, 
or in an insufficient quantity, and particularly if he 
take less than a fair share of meat and fat ; and in cases 
in which either tendency exists the evil should be cor- 
rected privately. Pupils must be fed as they should 
be taught, viz., as individuals and not as classes. When 
the dislike of fat of meat is marked, it is important to 
induce the pupil to eat more fat in other forms. This 
may be effected by butter, by bacon dinners, and by 
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the use of dripping with the potatoes, or (for supper) 
with toasted bread, or with mashed potatoes instead 
of the other food above mentioned. Many, if allowed 
to spread it themselves, will eat it cold with toast, and 
if it were possible to serve the toast hot, many more 
would occasionally prefer it to any other food. It is 
far more rational that the dripping should be thus 
consumed by the pupils than sold from motives of 
economy. 

I would express my conviction that whilst over-feed- 
ing may render the boy sluggish and inapt at learning, 
a full and generous dietary is calculated to give energy 
both to the body and the mind, with independence and 
force of character, and to fit him both for the battle 
of precedence in the school and for the struggle in 
which he will be called upon to enter at a later period 
of life. Feeble persons may be apt to learn, and may 
pre-eminently excel in mental accomplishments, but 
strength of body is now as necessary for success in life 
as activity and acuteness of mind. Both should go 
hand in hand. 



CHAPTER VI. 



DIETARY OF THE LABOURING CLASSES. — FAMILY 
ARRANGEMENTS. 

I PURPOSE in this chapter to discuss the question of 
the dietary of the labouring classes, and although that 
term will inchide persons who are very differently cir- 
cumstanced in their means of acquiring food, it will 
almost universally indicate those to whom economy in 
the selection of food is of great or even of prime import- 
ance, and it is in that sense chiefly that the remarks 
I have to offer will differ from those to be found in 
Chapter III. 

There is also a considerable difference between country 
and town populations in the kind of food which they 
can obtain in the most ready and economical manner, 
and probably also in the kind and quantity of food which 
they require, and consequently both must be included 
in the observations now to be made. 

The medical department of the Privy Council has 
given much attention to these questions during the last 
two years, and acting under the direction of the Govern- 
ment, I have ascertained in the most careful manner, 
and on a very wide scale, the ordinary dietary of low- 
fed populations in both town and country, and at the 
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same time have noticed many of the most evident 
defects. 

The detaib of these inqukies have been puljlighed in 
the Reports of the Medical Officer of the Privy Council 
for 1862 and 1863, and I shall make use of them so 
far as they may be applicable to my present purpose. 

I will first give a very short statement of the mode of 
living, and the quantity of food obtained by some large 
divisions of this class, and then point out the best and 
most ocoaomical food wliich they could obtain. 



SECTION I. — THE PRESENT MODE OF LIVING, 

There are in nearly all families four classes of cases, 
each of which has its own special requirementSj viz., the 
infant, the young children, the T^'ife and the husband ; 
and I purpose to consider them in their order. 

The Infant — The infant, until a certain peiiod, lives 
chiefly or entirely upon its mother's milk^ but aft^r that 
it is wholly dependent upon other food. Many mothers 
are ignorant of the fact that milk m still as necessary for ' 
the nutrition of the child after it has been weaned as it was 
before^ and they feed it with whatever food they or ths 
elder children take. Others^ however desirous they may 
be, arc unable to obtain milk ; and others still, being 
obliged to work away from home, leave the babe to the 
care of a young child or to the want of care of a neigh- 
bour ; or if the mother be generally absent from home^ 
she pays a fixed sum for the maintenance and care of the 
cHld to some one who has an interest in feeding it on 
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the least expenBive food. Hencej speaking gcncrallyj the 
infant is fed both before and after it has been weaned 
upon a sop made with crumbs of bread, wann water, and 
sugar, aud in some cases a little milk is added. Bits of 
bread and butter^ or of meat^ or any other kind of food 
which the mother may have in her hand are added; and 
not unfrequently drops of gin or Godfrey's cordial, or 
some other narcotic, are administered to allay the fretfnl- 
ness which the want of proper food causes. It shouhl be 
distinctly understood that milk is essential to the health 
and well-being of the infant, and should be obtained at 
any amount of trouble. The proper quantity of milk 
required per day varies from 2 to 3 pints, but if that 
cannot be purchased it is of the greatest moment to ob- 
tain at least 1 pint daily. When the required quantity 
of milk can be had no other food is required, except 
perhaps a little bread or biscuit in the second year of 
life ; but when all of it cannot be obtained, the quantity 
of milk should be mixed with water and boiled with a 
little fine flour which had been previously boiled for six 
hom'Sj and the whole sweetened with sugar; or the milk 
should be boiled with oatmeal for at least half an homr, 
and the liquor strained through muslin, or the sweetened 
and hot milk and water should be poured over bread 
crumbs * A very small quantity of butter should be 
added in each case, and small portions of boiled ogg^ 
given separately three or four times a day. The places 
are comparatively few where a little milk cannot be 
obtained for the infant, however it may be denied to the 
* S«© Appendix for LieW* ^^^ f<*r mfintB. 
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other members of the family ; but where it is wholly un- 
attainable^ the best food in addition to the sop is small 
portions of boiled egg, so that a small ^gg may be eaten 
daily ; yet with eveiy care the dietary will be defective. 
When fed with this kind of food it must be ^vith the 
spoon, and the food should be given every two or three 
hours. 

The Young Children. — In very poor families the chil- 
dren are fed at breakfast and supper chiefly upon breads 
bread and treacle j or bread and butter, with so-called 
tea ; whilst at dinner they have the same food, or boiled 
potato or cabbage smeared over with a little fat from 
the bacon with which it was boiled, or in which it was 

edj OT hare a httle bacon fat or other dripping spread 
upon the breads and drink water or join the mother at 
her tea. On Sundays they usually have a better dinner, 
and on week days, when a hot supper is provided in* 
stead of the dinner, they join in eating it They rarely 
have more than three meals daily, and often have only 
two, or tlie third meal is a small one. In some ill* 
managed families they obtain small portions of beer 
from the father at the public-housei or from the mother, 
with her half-pints at home. 

At this period of life also nothing is equal to milk for 
food, and when new milk cannot be obtained skim milk 
should be used. If plenty of milk and bread is eaten 
there need not be serious fears a^ to the health. When 
skim milk can be obtained cheaply, as at id per pint in 
Devonshire, and ^d. per pint in most country places, no 
food is so economical and useful as milk-porridge mad© 
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of it, and thickened with flour or oatmeal ; and also milk- 
pudding made with milk, rice, sago, cpm-flour, (fee., and 
vegetables, for dinner. A little fat, as suet or butter, say 
-J oz. to a pint, should be added, so as to supply the 
amount of fat which had been taken off the milk when 
it was skimmed. It is very desirable that meat should 
be given at least occasionally, and particularly if the 
quantity of milk is deficient ; and, in the absence of 
both milk and meat, the best alternative is bread, with 
whatever fat may be obtained to spread upon it, and 
hot vegetables as frequently as possible. The use of 
both tea and beer should be deprecated, but as the 
strength of the tea which they obtain is very slight, 
the warm water and sugar with which it is accompanied 
render it not undesirable. 

The Wife. — ^The wife, in very poor families, is probably 
the worst-fed of the household. On Sundays she gene-^ 
rally obtains a moderately good dinner, but on other 
days her food consists mainly of bread with a little , 
butter or dripping, a plain pudding and vegetables for 
dinner or supper, and weak tea. She may obtain a 
little bacon at dinner once, twice, or thrice a week ; but 
more commonly she does not obtain it. In counties 
where milk is abundant she adds it more freely to her 
tea, but when otherwise she drinks tea without milk, 
and during a part or the whole of the week without 
sugar also. In towns the wife fares relatively somewhat 
better, for as meat in some form is obtained more fre- 
quently than by the poorest families in the coimtry, and 
the members of the family take their food together at 
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home, she obtains her shai^a Thig often consists of 
8he<*p's trottersj sausages, herrings, black puddings^ fried 
fish or similar savoury but not veary nutritious food. 
In families where the press a re of poverty is less felt the 
wife is better fed, but so long as much effort is required 
to obtain food for the children and the husband she re- 
mains generally the least fed. 

The Husband J in the poorest agricultural families, is 
certainly better fed than any other member of the 
family, for his labour being of the deepest importance 
to the family, the wife feels that he must be sufficiently 
fed if possible, and because of the impossibility of dividing- 
equally between himself and the other members of the 
family such food as he must take with him to the 
field Hence he obtains nearly all the meat or bacon, 
when there is but little, and the week's supply, after 
the moderately good Sunday's dinner for all, is reserved 
so that he may take it cold with him to his work^^ 
or have a rasher cut off, and fried with vegetables, for 
his supper. With less pressm^e some can be spared forJ 
the >vife, and the gra^^ and dripping become th©3 
portion of the children. He must also have a larger 
share of the bread, and, in Doi-setshire, where ebeaj 
cheese in great part supplants bacon, of the cheese also. 
The beer and cider, moreover, hare some nutritive 
vfidue, and they belong exclusively to him* His meals 
consist of bread and butter, or bread and cheese, oi 
bread and bacon %vith coffee in the morning, and wi 
tea at dinner, if he takes some with him, but mc 
commonly with beer or cider. There ia — except 
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districts where fuel is very scarce — a hot meal daily, 
either a dinner or a supper, according as the husband 
can return home to the former or not. This consists, 
except in the very poorest cases, of herring or bacon, 
or some similar food, with potatoes or cabbage, and 
in certain districts, as Somersetshire, of a boiled pud- 
ding, and sometimes with bread and butter, or bread 
and cheese added. If it be a dinner the evening meal 
is accompanied by tea or coflfee. Even in counties 
where milk is abundant it is rare to find the husband 
having his basin of milk-porridge morning and night. 

In towns the food of the husband more nearly re- 
sembles that of the family, but he is entitled, from his 
bodily wants, to have a larger share than the others. 
Neither he nor his wife ever indulge in the luxury of a 
basin of milk, and probably the whole supply of milk 
for the family does not exceed i to J pint daily ; but 
they, more commonly than in the country, indulge in 
beer at night. 

Single Young Men and Women, and Youths, who 
support themselves, have usually a larger absolute 
income than falls to the share of the different 
members of a family ; but from the absence of know- 
ledge or opportunity, they spend their money to less 
advantage and take their food with less comfort than 
occurs in a family. Some in towns take at least one 
meal daily from the cook-shop, and in the cotton 
districts they have the, opportunity of having their 
meals partly or wholly supplied to them from a cook- 
shop at a small cost daily, except on Sundays. 
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Such is a short aketch of the mode of living of the 
low-fed lahouring population, and the following is the 
amount of food which on inquiry I found to be con- 
sumed by each adult (reckoning, for the reasons given 
in my Eeport to tlie Government, one person above ten 
years of age and two persons below that age as 
adult) weekly. 

Agricultural laljourers living at their own homes, on 
the average derived from every county in England, 
obtained of bread, flour, oatmealj peas, rice, and similar 
faiinaceoiis dry food, reckoned as if all were bread, 
12J lbs.; of sugar or treacle, TJ oz. ; of butter, dripping, 
or sueti 5^ oz. ; of bacon or meat, 1 lb. ; of milk, 32 oz., 
or a little more than IJ pint; of cheese, 6J oz. ; and of 
tea, i oz. The quantities diflFered from each other in 
the other parts of the kingdom, viz., Wales^ Scotland, 
and Ireland, so that the labourers in all three obtained 
more breadstuffs ; in Scotland and Ireland much less 
sugar, fat, and cheese ; in all three much less meat ; in 
South Wales much more cheese ; in Ireland much less 
tea ; and in all three much more milk, than those in 
England- The particulars of each dietary may be foimd 
at page 209 of the Sixth Report of the Medical Officer 
of the Privy Council. 

Indoor labourers of the low-fed classes, viz., silk- 
weavers, needlewomen, kid-glovers, stocking-weavers, 
and shoemakers, obtained of bread, &c., 9^ lbs. ; of 
sugar, 8 oz. ; of butter and other fats, 5 oz. ; of meat 
and bacon, 13 J oz. ; of milk, 18 oz., or somewhat leas 
than a pint ; and f oz. of tea. They thus obtained 
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much less food than outdoor labourers, the nutriment 
in the former being 28,876 grains of carbon, and 1192 
grains of nitrogen, whilst that of the latter was 40,673 
grains of carbon, and 1594 grains of nitrogen; but 
the diflference was chiefly in the breadstuflfs and 
milk. 

There was much difference in the amount of food 
eaten by these several classes of operatives. Needle- 
women were the worst fed, and lived on the average, 
weekly, upon 7f lb. of bread, 7i oz. of sugar, 4 J oz. of 
fat, 15 oz. meat, 7 oz. of milk, and f oz. of tea. They 
spent their money upon food which was not nutritious 
in proportion to its cost; so that whilst they obtained 
only 22,900 grains of carbon and 950 grains of nitrogen 
weekly, stocking-weavers with the same income living in 
the country obtained 33,537 grains of carbon and 1316 
grains of nitrogen. 

SECTION II. — ^THE MOST SUITABLE DIETARY. 

In proceeding to point out the most proper and 
economical food for the labouring classes, I shall not 
deem it necessary to again discuss the economic values 
of different foods, but mrust beg of the reader to refer 
to the remarks in Chapter III. I would also, with 
the knowledge which I have obtained by so extensive 
and unique an inquiry, deal very tenderly with the ap- 
parent defects in the plans pursued by the poor ; for it 
is almost impossible for any one who has never felt the 
necessity of rigid economy in the selection of food, to 
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be SO practically acquaintetl with the subject^ as those 
who by years of want and care have gained their ex- 
perience with all its deficiencies ; and I would venture 
to commend the same st>irit to those who take upon 
themselves to advise the poor. 

Certain general considGi-ations must be noticed before 
the details of the plans to be proposed can be given. 

1. The poor have great deficiency in cooking utensils, 
and thereby their modes of preparing food are very 
limited^ and the possibility of good cooking greatly 
restricted. In this respect the advisers of the poor 
may do them real service. Let them give such 
7i6ceB&ary utensils from those in their own kitchens 
which have been ^dready nsed^ as on inspection are 
found ready to be required, and teach them how to use 
them and keep them clean. A gift of this kind would 
be valuable for yeara 

2, They have, except under very special circum- 
stances, a deficiency of fuel, and particularly in the 
South-Western counties, where they use furze, roots, 
and hedge clippings almost exclusively. Without fuel 
they cannot cook, and hence it often occurs that a hot 
meal cannot be obtained more than twice or thrice a 
week. This evd is greater everywhere in the winter 
seasonj when hot food is the more necessary. A man 
who can obtain hot meals at home would not need to 
seek the fireside of a pubUc-house ; and the health of the 
wife and children demands the use of hot food. Let the 
farmers aid their men more effectively to get abundance 
of firing, whether of w^ood, turf, or coal ; and let the rich 
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aid and encourage the establishment of clubs for the 
obtainment of this indispensable part of a dietary. 

3. The wife has but a very limited knowledge of 
cookery, and this, added to the fewness of the utensils, 
limits the variety of foods which she prepares, and con- 
sequently which she purchases. Efforts have been made 
without much success to teach them to cook, as for ex- 
ample, by inviting them to learn cookeiy at the par- 
sonage; but how great the difference between the 
kitchen of the paxsonage, with its good coal fire 
always at command, its variety of clean and proper 
utensils, its abundance of crockery, and the knowledge 
of the value and the taste which has been acquired* for 
the most proper kinds of food, — and her own furze fire, 
cupboard, and information ! What wonder that she should 
go back to her own ways when the training is over! The 
better mode is, with the greatest modesty and caution, 
to instruct in the cooking of one food at a time at their 
own homes, selecting that food which they have habi- 
tually in the house. When another kind of food is 
recommended, take care that it is such as they have 
the means of obtaining and cooking ; then take it 
ready cooked to the house, so that it may be seen whether 
the wife and family approve the flavour, and inform 
them as to its economy and nutritive value, and when 
their confidence has been gained, show the wife how 
to prepare it herself. Another and yet more practi- 
cal mode of helping the poor is to prepare a good 
nutritious soup for them twice or thrice a week, to be 
sold at the cost of the materials. A good soup made 
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Tvitb meat may be sold at liL per pint or even less, 
Similaxlyp 8kim milk might be given away, or rice, or 
Scotch barley and milk prepared, and sold to the poor, 

4. The small sum of money at the wife*s disposal, and 
the great necessity which she feels for obtaining suffi- 
cient bread as the staple article of food, greatly restricts 
her capabihty of bujing variety of food. If she had all 
the requirements for cooking, and w^ere better informed 
as to the real value of some other foods, she might gain 
greater variety; but with good and low-piiccd bread 
universally obtainable, it may be shown that she does 
not now go far wrong. It is alwo very common for her to 
havfe to provide two sets of meals, one for those at home 
and another for those at work from home, which is a 
further tax upon her resources. 

5. Veiy many families are in debt for food, and ai-e 
therefore restricted to bny their food at certain shops 
and to take such kinds of food as are oflFered to thercL 
This ia villages is often a serious evil, since the price of 
food is generally high, whilst the quality is not good, 
and those foods which aa'e not the most commonly con- 
sumed are charged at a yet dearer rate. Here the rich 
may help the poor by promoting the estabHshment of 
clubs, at which certain foods may be purchased and re- 
tailed to the members at the wholesale price ; or in their 
absence, by buying and selling to the poor at cost price 
such foods as oatmeal, Scotch barley, rice, peas, and 
American bacon, 

6. Limitation of food for the purchase of clothing 
and shoes is often neceesaty. This might be lessened 
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by the aid of the clubs just mentioned, by the rich 
giving their partly worn clothing to the poor, and 
begging the left-oflf clothing of their friends living at a 
distance for the same purpose. By encouraging and 
aiding both men and women to wear woollen clothes of 
a rough and cheap kind, as is the case with the women 
in Wales, rather than calicoes and cotton cloths, for when 
properly selected they are the cheapest in the end. 
The rich might readily buy the fabric at cost price, and 
sell it to their labourers and others. 

7. The wife herself must work at home, as for ex- 
ample, in straw plaiting, or she goes out to work in the 
fields or the factory. In the former case she has but 
little time for preparing food, and in the latter she 
has none at all until she has left work in the evening. 
Hence the food of some members of the family must be 
obtained away from home, whilst that of others must 
be eaten when cold during the day, or be cooked by a 
child, and the chief meal will be the supper. 

8. Milk, which is so essential an article of diet cannot, 
except in a few localities, be obtained in abundance 
and cheaply, and in many places it cannot be obtained 
at all. Here again the rich can help the poor. Some, 
as the Marquis of Bath, keep cows that they may sup- 
ply the labouring classes with new milk at Id per pint, 
supplying at least enough for the young children and 
for the sick. Others, as my friend Mr. Merry of High- 
lands, give new or skim milk, again preferring the 
children, women, and sick persons. Others, as the 
Welsh farmers, give butter-milk once or twice a week. 
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There are many farmers who have these but will not 
sell them, preferring to make all their new milk into 
butter and cheese^ and to feed pigs on skim milk and 
butter-milk. The influence of the dencal and medical 
professionSj as well as that of public opinion in general, 
should he brought to bear upon such persons^ so that 
they may appreciate the responsibility w^hich rests upon, 
them in the monopoly which they have of a food so 
essential to the welfare of man. 

How desirable it is that the poor should he aided to 
purchase a goat or a small cow where a common is near 
to their dwellings, or where the animals may feed in the 
lanes. 

9- The progressive enclosure of commons is an imme- 
diate injuiy to the poor man. He can no longer cut 
ftirze for his fire, or keep a few geese or a pig upcin the 
waste land. A housewife with a gander and three 
geese could, with an open common, rear young geese in 
sufficient numbers to pay the rent of her house ; and 
the labourer's pig could supply a large portion of its 
wants before it is shut up for fattening without any 
cost to its owner ; and thus a provision woidd be made 
fitted largely to improve the dietary of the labourer's 
family. 

10. It is much to be regretted that clear and good 
water is often quite unattainable in countiy places, and 
that the poor must supply their wants from a pool or a 
rivulet, or from a sprhig which pours out its water upon 
the ground, and which is rendered muddy by the feet of 
cattle or the carelessness of men. Hence the vratcr which 
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is used is often thick and repulsive or derived from un- 
wholesome sources. 

Such are a few of the difficulties which stand in the 
way of introducing a good system of dietary into the 
homes of our labouring classes. I will now proceed to 
point out the best system which the poor can adopt. 

When the pressure of poverty is extreme, the poor 
man's family should be fed almost entirely on bread, 
since at its present price bread is the cheapest food of 
any in ordinary use, in relation to the nourishment 
which it aflFords. The first duty is to provide sufficient 
food to maintain health, and after that it will be right 
to please the palate. 

The cheapest fat to eat with the bread is dripping, if 
it can be obtained, and next to that American bacon, 
costing 4d or it^d. per lb. The fat of mutton which is 
cut off the meat is often sold at 4c?. to 5d. per lb., and 
if it be not disliked when boiled and eaten cold, is a cheap 
fat. Butter is the dearest fat, but there are very low- 
priced admixtures of fats sold under that name which, if 
the flavour be not objected to, would occupy the next 
place in point of economy. Butter has, however, the 
advantage over other fats of being always attainable, of 
being ready for use, of having an agreeable flavour, and 
of being of a proper consistence to spread upon bread, 
and will therefore be more generally used than the 
other fats. 

Indian com meal or maize is the cheapest food of a 
character similar to bread, but it has a rough and coarse 
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flavour^ and would not therefore be eaten except ia 
extreme poverty, or after the palate had become accus- 
tomed to it It is fuUy one-half cheaper than house*! 
hold wheaten flour^ but it is not as yet, uBiiaUy kept fori 
^le, either m to^vn or in country places. It is pre- 
pared for the table by bemg boiled in water like hasty 
pudding, and is eaten with a little sugar or treacle ; or it 
is made into cakes by being mixed with water and a.i 
Uttle soda and baked before the fire, or in the frying- 
pan, or in the oven ; or it may be made into baked pud- 
dings with milk J and with or without eggs. It is gene- 
rally eaten when hot. There are many sensible house* 
vnves who would induce their families to eat it at least 
occasionally if they were informed of its low price and 
nutritious qualities, ipad instructed in the modes of 
cooking it 

Oatmeal is not now so cheap a food as wheaten flour, , 
and, therefore^ cannot be recommended to the verj^i 
poor, except in the small quantity required to makel 
gruel or porridge. Where it is used largely, as in the| 
north of England and Scotland^ tho shells should not be 
thrown away, but be soaked in water for twenty-four o| 
forty-eight hours, until the mass fermentSj after which iti 
should be skimmed and boiled to the consistence of 
gruel, or until it becomes, when cold, a jelly-like food. 
Both forms are of value and cost very little. They are 
called sowans in Scotland, and budram and sucan in 
Wales. Oatmeal is best prepared by boiling it well iir 
water and eating the hasty pudding thus prepared with 
U'cacle, or sugar and butter, or milk. 
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Households flour should be, as it is universally, pre- 
ferred to both brown flour and finer flours, since it is 
cheaper in relation to its cost and nutriment, can be 
eaten with very little butter or treacle, and does not act 
unduly upon the bowels. Brown bread should not form 
part of a poor man's dietary. 

Barley bread and lye bread should both give place 
to households wheaten bread, unless they are ob- 
tained at a low cost, and as a part of the wages ; 
since, although the cost of barley meal and rye meal is 
less than that of wheaten flour, the nutriment which 
they afford is less also ; and as from their flavour they 
cannot be eaten pleasantly without butter or treacle 
(which cannot always be obtained), their use is prac- 
tically not economical. Rice and Scotch barley are 
valuable as affording variety, and particularly in making 
puddings, or rice milk, but their cost should not exceed 
lid, per lb., for if more, wheaten flour is cheaper. 

Peas, when split, or with the shells strained out of 
the liquor, are a very valuable food, and their use should 
be largely extended. Their flavour, and the action of 
the shells upon the bowels, have hitherto limited their 
use, but the latter may be removed, and the former 
either modified or tolerated. The best modes of using 
them are in making soup, or as pease-pudding, and 
hence they may be used whenever bacon has been 
boiled, or when there b fat with which to boil them. 
The peas for pudding should be boiled with the bacon, 
or with some fat liquor, and when eaten should have a 
fat flavour. In soup it is important that the flavour be 
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changed by the addition of herbs of diflerent kinds, so 
that the children maj not be disgusted with it^ and 
peas should not be added to broth at all times. More- 
oyOFj as the flavour is harsh^ and the food a very strong" 
onei it is not well that large quantities be eaten at 
a time. The pea-soup should not be made too thick, 
and the pease-pudding should not be eaten too freely. 
They might be used with advantage once or perhaps 
twice a week, if properly cooked, and are better used 
as a paxt than as a whole meal. 

Lentila prepared in a similar way, with fat and spice, 
are a most economical food, but they are not known as 
such in this country. 

Potatoes and green yegetables are of the utmost 
economy to the poor living in the country, since they 
are produced at very little cost. They also supply much 
nutriment^ are agreeable foods, and constitute a large 
part of a dinner, or supper, with the addition of a little I 
fat, when meat or bacon cannot be obtained, Pota-J 
toes are by far the best of this dass of foods, and it) 
should be the care of the labourer to provide a large 
supply from his garden and potato -gronndj and to 
so use them that when they are sound, and will 
keep, they may supply the wants of his family through 
the whole winter. It is too frequently the case that 
they axe eaten in an extravagant manner when they 
are new, and the crop newly gathered^ and the whole 
stock is consumed before Christmas. It is also very 
desirable that the labourer should grow a further quan- 
tity, with which he may feed a pig, since in the crop 
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for his own use there will be refuse potatoes which 
could only be eaten by a pig ; and these, with potato- 
peels, and other refuse food from the family, would 
almost keep a young pig. Half an acre of potato- 
ground will yield 160 bushels of potatoes, and of these 
50 bushels wiU keep the pig for 40 weeks, and with 
16 stones of meal, will produce a pig weighing 16 
stones, and worth 51. to 61. Half of this pig would 
supply 2 lb. of meat, or bacon, to his family weekly, 
and . do much towards supplying all his wants in 
meat. 

Green vegetables are often eaten in great excess 
when they are abundant, and the supply is soon 
exhausted, It is better to eat them moderately over a 
longer period. When bacon is boiled with the cabbage, 
the water should not be thrown away until the fat has 
been skimmed from it. The labourer should seek to 
provide winter greens and early cabbages, and besides a 
good supply of cabbage there should be onions, carrots, 
parsnips, and rhubarb. 

Sugar is not an econoinical food for the poorest per- 
sons, and should, therefore, be used in limited quantity, 
and the price should not exceed 4|d. or 5d. per lb. 
Treacle when thick, and sold at 2d. to 3d per lb., is 
cheaper than sugar, and is more fitted for use with pud- 
dings, bread, oatmeal, Indian com, &c. It is not equal 
to fat for the children, but it is a cheaper food, and will 
please them better. 

Cow's cheek and sheep's head are the cheapest joints 
of meat, and they should be boiled and the liquor used c,-. 
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broth. The meat of the former will supply a small 
portion of meat on every day, or nearly so, for a small 
family ; and the broth and the fat (\Yhich may be pro- 
perly skimmed ofif ) will nourish tlie children, and save 
the purchasing of butter. The next in point of cheap- 
ness is hverj and pig's iiyer more than any other, and it 
is well assorted with pease-pudding for dinner. In towns, 
the pork butchers prepare the liver into a food called 
fiiggots^ which is cheap, savoury , and nutritious. The 
heart comes next in order of economy, since it is sold 
usually at 4d* to bd. per lb. 

In buying meat, the small pieces which are without 
bone and are cut off the joints, should be selected. 
Next follow the joints of meat which are without bone, 
as the thick flank, and part of the round ; nest the 1 
thick and solid parts of the animal, in which the flesh. 
18 considerable in proportion to the bone, as the legs of j 
pork and mutton, and the loin and chine of beef, except 
in fashionable neighbourhoodsj where they are sold at 
a high price ; and, lastly, such joints as the neck of ] 
mutton and lamb^ and tbe breasts of veaL The wife 
should purchase such portions as contain the least bone, 
and may be cut up and Med in shces daily. If she 
can buy a larger portion, which when cooked on the 
Sunday will serve the w^ants of the family during the 
greater part of the week, it saves cooking, and less of 
it wiU be eaten when cold than hot ; but it does not 
render the meal so agreeable, is apt to be unevenly 
distributed over the week, and does not cost lesa* 
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Americaa bacon if it can be procured in good condi- 
tion should be preferred to any other, since it is equal 
to any other in nutriment, and its cost ia one half that 
of English bacon. Those interested in the poor should 
make suitable efforts to procure a proper supply of this 
food in villages, either in the club or in the shops. The 
most economical pai% if the price be properly ar- 
ranged, is that abore, below, and on the back of the 
shoulder piece, since it contains a fair proportion of 
lean, has a good flavour, costs less than other parts, 
and may be cut into rashers. The high priced parts 
should be avoided, as they are not more nutritious, and 
are charged a higher price only from the quantity which 
the rich consume of them. 

As bacon is so much more convenient in the arrange* 
ment of the dietary of the very poor than butcher's meat, 
I must compare the %^alues of each with the othen 
Enghsh bacon does not shrink when boiled, offers the 
largest number of slices both when hot and cold in a 
given weight, affords fat in which the cabbage and peas 
may be cooked, forms a hot meal for the parents, 
whilst the dripping delights the children, enables the 
wife to make the cold vegetables into a savoury meal ; 
and moreover, really good American bacon may be 
bought at a much less cost per lb. than but cherts meat. 
Hence it offers many tangible advantages to the house- 
wife. With less pressure of poverty it cannot be doubted 
that butcher's meat should be preferred to bacori, and 
in towns the cheaper bits of tho fonner can be readily 
obtained ] but it is probable that the best possible course 
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at present is to use them, as is often the case in prac- 
tice, altera ateljj or a portion of each every week- 
Pickled porkj which is used almost to the exclusion 
of bacon and butclier'a meat in many countieSj is there 
a cheap food, and is highly savoury, and in no instance 
did I heai' of any ill effects attributed either to the salt- 
ing or to the pork. 

The cheap cheese which is used in Dorsetshire and 
South Wales is a veiy economical food if eaten when it 
is six months oldj and in small quantities ; hut cheese 
at more than 6ci. per lb. is not economical It is, 
however, a convenient food, and helps to make a meal 
when meat is not accessible and when cooking is not 
possible- 
Tea and coffee should be drank weak^ as indeed thej 
are almost universally by the poor, but not in too great 
quantities ; and when milk can be obtained it should 
always be prefen-ed. It should be understood that ii 
the strength which the poor prepare them they havd 
very little, if any, action other than that due to the 
warm water, and the chief use of them is to provide 
a supply of an agreeable and warm fluid ; and hence 
at the price paid for them they are really very dea 
fooda They should never be given to the children ' 
if warm milk can be obtained. Beer and cider should , 
never be purchased by the poor man, and if he ca 
induce his employer to give him the value of these 
allowances in money he will do well to do so — at 
least for half the quantity which is allowed him. When 
they are received as a part of the wagea, the husband 
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should always take a portion home to his wife ; and 
since two pints of cider is the least quantity which is 
allowed daily, he may do so without injury to himself. 

A most desirable event in connection with the 
dietary of the poor man, is that he should take all 
his earnings home to his wife, learn the utter value- 
lessness of strong drinks, and not spend any portion of 
his money at the public-house ; and another not less so 
is that the wife should have the means, the disposition, 
and the ability to make her home happy and cheerful, 
and by a supply of good, warm, and well-served food to 
keep her husband at home. 

SECTION III. — ^THE BEST ARRANGEMENT OF MEALS. 

I will now oflfer some observations upon the meals of 
the labouring classes. 

When the husband or any member of the family 
leaves hoifle for work before the breakfast hour he 
should eat a piece of bread with half-pint of milk, or 
bread and butter or bread and cheese. Hot food is 
then desirable, but it is not convenient when fuel is 
scarce. 

The best breakfast for every member of the family is 
milk bpiled with oatmeal and eaten with bread, or 
Indian meal hasty pudding, or oatmeal hasty pudding 
eaten with milk. K skim milk can be bought at ^d. or 
id. per pint, and three pints be used for the breakfast of 
the family, it will be the most economical and nutri- 
tious meal which can be procured. It wouJ.d be needful 
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to add a little 'vvater and a little fat of some kind (as 
butter or siiet), and it should be moderately thickened 
mth oatmeal or flour. The husband should^ if possible, 
take with him or obtain one pint of milk which he 
should make hot in his can otrer a kitchen fire or a few 
burning sticks, and eat it with plenty of bread. But 
very few employers would refuse to sell him milk for 
his own u&je on their land, Next to this food is bread 
and bacon with bntter-milk or hot coffee^ or tea, if a 
little milk can be obtained to add to it ; or the weak 
beer which is sold in certain parts of the country at ^d- 
to \d, per pint if otherwise. The husband would eat his 
share of the bacon cold in the fiekb and the wife and 
children fiy a little for their separate use at home. 
Next to this is biead and cheese, or bread and butter, or 
dripping, then bread and treacle, and lastly dry bread 
with bntter-milk or whey. With each of the latter it 
is well to prepare a sop or broth, such as is in use in 
many parts of the kingdom, hearing the name of tea- 
kettle broth, and consisting of meat-liquor^ if possible, 
or of water with a httle fat added, and bread, a little 
flour and seasoning. If the poor coidd be taught to 
like broth, and induced to make it with meat or bacon 
liquor and vegetables, it would be an advantageous s^ib- 
statute for tea and coffee when bacon and milk, are not 
attainable — that is to say, when bread must constitute 
nearly the whole breakfast. 

Wlien the husband is engaged in out-of-door and 
heavy labourj he should take a little bread and cheese at 
10 o clock. 
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It is most desirable that all the memters of the 
family should take their dinner together, since their 
domestic comfort is increased, the father who leaves his 
home very early, and, but for the dinner, would not re- 
turn until late, sees something of his children, the whole 
meal is better cooked and made more comfortable, and 
the food is more suitably divided amongst the members 
of the family. Hence the husband should, if possible, 
return home to dinner if he work within one mile of his 
house. If, however, be must dine away from home, he 
should be induced to cook, or at least to warm, his food 
at the farm-house fire, or to make a little fire for that 
purpose rather than have another cold meal ; and if the 
food be only bread and cheese, he should waim the beer 
or cider which he would drink with it. A supiply of 
broth either sent from his home or given by his em- 
ployer, as on the Yorkshire farms, or taken by him from 
home, and warmed in the field, would be a most ad- 
vantageous addition to his meal, and it might readily 
be warmed in the can in which he would carry it. A 
little dry turf or a few sticks would be quite sufficient 
for the purpose. 

The dinner should always consist of some kind of 
animal food with hot vegetables and bread, and, if pos- 
sible, a pudding should be added ; but if broth were 
provided, it might take the place of pudding. Small 
portions of bacon, liver, or heart, or bits of butcher's 
meat, or herrings, should be fried with or without vege- 
tables, and the quantity should not be less than two 
ounces for each adult, with a less portion, and the vege- 
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tables and gravy, for the children (but for the husband 
it should amount to ^ lb.) ; or the liquor from the boiled 
cow*s or sheep*s head should he made into properly 
seasoned soup, with dry vegetables and fresh Tege- 
tables on alternate days, eaten hot, with a portion of 
the meat so long as it lasts, and failing that, to be 
followed by a pudding or bread and cheese, and bread 
and fat for the children. Whilst a good dinner on the 
Sunday m to be desired, it is yet more important that 
no indulgence on the Saturday night and the Sunday 
should be allowed, which will cause the consumption 
of more food than can be provided for the other days 
of the week. It should be the aim to distribute the 
food, so that there shall be a comfortable dinner oa 
every day. 

When the stock of potatoes has been exhausted, and 
the supply of green vegetable is insufficient, the la- 
bourer should seek to purchase turnips or turnip top^ 
from his employers, and to use peas once or twice a 
week, and boiled rice once a week, and thus supply both 
vegetable juices and nutriment. A savoury and pleasant 
meal may be made with rice and fat in the absence of 
meati as was well pointed out by Mr. I N, Radcliffe in 
his remarks on ''The Hygiene of the Turkish Army." 
The rice should be boiled, and afterwards placed in a 
dry saucepan on the fire, so as to well distend the 
grains, and then placed upon a dish, and melted fat 
poured over it. This is the Turkish '' Pillaff/' 

The best pudding is that which is made of milk with 
flour, bread, Indian comj rice, and Scotch barley, and 
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a little fat and spice added. When boiled flour pudding 
is made there should be some fat or milk added to it— 
those made in Somei-setshire with only flour and water 
are hard and digested with great difficulty, and are« 
quite unfit for the food of the children. With a good 
milk pudding and bread, the children would make a 
sufficient dinner, if needs be, occasionally ; and if it were 
possible they should have a milk pudding daily. Suet 
puddings, treacle roley-poley puddings, and fruit or 
rhubarb puddings and pies in their season are very 
good, but fniit pies alone should not constitute a dinner 
unless accompanied by. plenty of milk. 

When the husband is unable to return home to din- 
ner, it is still very important that the wife and children 
should have a comfortable meal ; but the absence of fuel 
will often prevent it. 

The tea meal is usually taken by the wife and 
children alone when the husband works from home, and 
as it is the last meal which the young children usually 
have, it also should contain milk and bread, bread and 
fat, or treacle. 

The supper, when all have eaten a hot dinner, should 
consist of milk porridge, or oatmeal or Indian meal 
pudding, and in the absence of this, of bread and bacon, 
or bread and cheese, or bread and butter, with butter- 
milk if possible. 

When the husband has not returned home to din- 
ner, and neither he nor the family had a hot meal, and 
a hot supper is provided for them, it should have the 
characteristics of a dinner. It is much enjoyed as being 
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often the only hot meal in the day, and the only meal 
at which all the membem of the family meet. Hence 
it is difficult to find fault with it ; but there can be no 
doubt that it is better for the husbandj if away frona 
home at dinner^ to make his meal hot, and for the 
family to have an ordinary dinner, ao that the evening 
meal may consist of milk. 

Hence the model dietary for a poor iabouring mai^ 
and bis family is milk with plenty of bread or hasty 
pudding for breakfast and supper^ and meat or bacon 
with plenty of vegetables, to be accompanied by brotb 
or a milk pudding, or bread and cheese for dinner. The 
milk may be new or skimmed ; and skimmed milk is 
made nearly equal to new milk, if it be not sour^ by 
adding about half-an-ounce of suet to each pint when it 
is made into puddings, and a little more than a quarter 
of an ounce of butter or suet when made into porridge. 
In the absence of both of these butter-milk should be 
obtained largely, and whey should be drunk instead of 
water whenever it can be obtained. The allowance to 
a Scotch labourer at a farm is three and one-fifth English 
pints of milk, and in Ireland three pint^ of skimmed 
milk or butter-milk daily An English labourer should 
have two pints per day, and his wife and children some- 
what less in proportion if it were attainable. The poor 
in this country do not properly estimate the value of 
skim milk, butter-milk, and whey Tea should be re- 
served for the w^ife at the afternoon meal, and for the 
family on Sundays or on very special occasions* ^g^ 
should be added to the dietary as far as possible. 
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In towns where milk is dear, it may be substituted 
in part by cheap eggs. The model dietary there will 
be coffee with as much milk as can be obtained, egg 
or bacon with plenty of bread or bread and butter, or 
hasty pudding with treacle or butter. Dinner as above. 
Tea, weak tea with milk and bread and. butter. Supper, 
bread and butter or bread and cheese, with an egg or a 
milk and farinaceous pudding, or hasty pudding with 
treacle or fat. 

If for a labourer in the country we should consider 
the following as a sufficient daily dietary, viz., 2 J pints 
of skim milk at ^d, per pint, 1 J lb. of bread, 1 lb. of 
vegetables, J lb. of bits of meat, or 2 oz. of meat and 2 oz. 
of bacon, 2 oz. of cheese, 2 oz. of oatmeal, ^ lb. of flour 
or some equivalent in rice or peas, and J oz. of fat; the 
cost will be GJcZ. per day, or 3& Sd, per week, excluding 
that of the vegetables, which being grown by him may 
be here omitted. This dietary would yield no less than 
48,500 grains of carbon and 2500 grains of nitrogen 
weekly, a quantity doubtless beyond his necessities. 

I do not think it necessary to consider in detail the 
differences in the dietary of other classes of labourers,, 
since they are mainly in the quantity of food, and will 
be regulated by the appetite ; but I would add a remark 
in reference to the dietary of cotton or silk hands and 
others labouring in warm air. There can be no doubt 
that the relish for plain food, and particularly for dry 
vegetable food, as bread, is gi-eatly diminished, and that 
they seek savoury food and warm drinks. This is not 
due to inactivity, for I found that a person attending to 
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a Bpinniiig-Tniile walks or runs 1^ inile per hour, but to 
the warmth and peculiar smell of the air of the factory. 
Hence the women live much on tea, with bread and as 
much butter and sugar as tliey can obtain ; and the men 
seek beer I meatj and other stimulating foods. The 
ws#m tea is called for by the rapid evaporation of fluid 
from the body and by the sense of qomfort which in- 
creased evaporation gives. Tlie evila are that the skin 
becomes too sensitive of cold, the functions of the body 
axe too much excited, and the food obtained w often 
too little to support them ; and hence liability to take 
cold, feebleness of body, and consumption follow. 

It i^ very desirable that milk and meat should enter 
more largely into the dietary- — ^the former with or with* 
out cofiFee, with an egg and bread and butter for break- 
fast, and milk porridge at supper ; the latter, hot meat 
with vegetables at dinner. A large portion of the 
women thus employed are single, and when at fuU work 
obtain a sufficient income, and the others are married 
women who then neglect their home duties; but both 
alike are usually bad managers, and require the aid of 
others in cooking their food. 



SECTION IV. — SPEClMEIf AND PBOPOSED 1>TETARIES, 

I thought it might have been useful in concluding 
this chapter to select as examples some of the 500 cases 
which I inquired into for the Government, and which 
are pubHshed in the sixth report of the Medical Officer 
of the Privy Council ; but on careful inspection of them 
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I have arrived at the conclosion that the diversitievS 
wliich exist in the number of children in a familj and 
their ages, the income of the family, and the obtain- 
ment of certain articles of foodj, as milk, in different 
parts of the count rj, would not enable me to select any 
examples as universally applicable. The best guide 
to a poor family will be the directions already given, 
viz.j to obtain plenty of Bkimmed milk, bread and pota- 
toes; to add thereto as much meat, bacon, or her- 
rings, and fat, as tbey may be able to afford ; to take 
cheap cheese when meat cannot be obtained, and to 
huy but little tea, I will, however, cite three cases, 
two of which are admirable arrangements, and then add 
a number of dietaries which I have arranged for adults, 
of different nutritive and monetary values. 

Example of a family living at Okehamptoii in Devon- 
shire, and consisting of husband, wife, and three children 
under ten years of age. The weekly income was 10a 
besides the value of the potatoea When they had no 
potatoes, they got into debt temporarily, but when 
potatoes were plentiful (and they had much potato 
land cultivated by the wife), they required less bread, 
and saved money. 

Flour, 35 lb.; peas, 4 lb- ^ rice, 2 lb. ; treacle, 1 lb-; very 
cheap butter, 1 lb. ; bacon, 3 lb, ; cheap pieces of meat, 4 
lb. ; . skimmed milk, 104 pints; eggs 3 (from their own 
fowls); tea, 1 oz.; total cost weekly, 10^. Id. 

The fonowing was the best arranged dietary which I 
found amongst single women in the Lancashii-e distress. 

Breadj 8 lb. ; oatmeal, 1 J lb. ; treacle, 1 lb. ; bacon, ^ lb, ; 
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meat, J lb.; Bkimmed milkj 2 pint^; and coffee, 1 oz. She 
obtained meat or bacon daily, oatmeal porridge and 
treacle or hasty pudding and treacle, and bread and 
coffee sweetened mth treacle. Carbon^ 3777 grains, anc 
nitrogen, 100 grains, daily ; total cost weekly, 2s, JtJ, 

The following case had 28. allowed for food weekly, 
and out of it saved 3ci. per week wherewith to redeem 
her clothes : 

Bread, 12 Ih ; treacle, ^ lb. ; bacoDj J lb.; 3 herrings^ 
and 1 oz. of coffee. Carbon, 3801 grains, and nitrogen 
164! grains J dailyp She obtained bacon or herring for 
dinner five times a week. 

In drawing up model dietaries I have endeavoured to 
meet Uie requirements of the system : — 

1, By providing sufficient nourishment. 

% By selecting well-known foods. 

3. By giving such variety aa would permit the meals 
to be varied, and to correspond with those of the com- 
munity, and particularly, whilst not permitting a defi- 
ciency of nomishment, to introduce almost daily some 
kind of meat for dmner. 

4 By introducing fi^esh vegetables at a cost of ^^ 
per week. 

The following are selected from those which cost from" 
less than S{d, to less than 4^d per day, at the prices in 
the North of Eagland : — 

No, 1. Bread, 9 lb,; oatmeal, 1 lb. ; meat, | lb.; 
bacon, ^ lb. ; skimmed milk, 3i pints ; butter-milk, S 
piutg ; and vegetables, 4 lb. This would give milk- 
porridge twice a day, with bread and vegetables daily^ 
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and meat five times a week. Carbon, 4004 grains, 
nitrogen, 201 grains daily; cost. Is, life?, weekly. 

No. 2. Bread, 8 lb. ; oatmeal, IJ lb. ; treacle, ^ lb. ; 
bacon, J lb. ; 3 herrings ; skimmed milk, 7 pints ; and 
vegetables, 4 lb. This would give animal food and 
vegetables daily, with milk-porridge and oatmeal, 
pudding, and bread and treacle. Carbon, 4122 grains ; 
nitrogen, 207 grains daily ; cost, 2^. weekly. 

No. 3. Bread, 8 lb. ; oatmeal, 2 lb. ; sugar, J lb. ; 
treacle, 1 lb. ; meat, ^ lb. ; skimmed milk, 7 pints ; 
coflfee, 2 oz. ; vegetables, 2 lb. This gives bread and 
treacle, oatmeal pudding and treacle, milk porridge, 
meat four times a week, and coffee daily ; but by intro- 
ducing the coffee and more sugar the proportionate 
amount of nitrogen is lessened. Carbon, 4249 grains ; 
nitrogen, 184 grains daily ; cost, 2«. O^d, weekly. 

No. 4. Bread, 8 lb. ; flour, J lb. ; sugar, i lb. ; dripping, 
2 oz.; meat, J lb.; bacon, J lb.; skimmed milk, 3i pints; 
coffee, 2 oz. ; and vegetables, 4 lb. This will give meat 
and vegetables daily, with one or two plain puddings, 
bread and dripping, bread and milk, and coffee. Carbon, 
3701 grains ; nitrogen, 165 grains daily ; cost, 2s, Id. 
weekly. 

No. 5. Bread, 8 lb. ; flour, 1 lb. ; oatmeal, 1 lb. ; 
sugar, i lb. ; dripping, 2 oz. ; suet, 2 oz. ; 3 herrings ; 
liver, i lb. ; skimmed milk, 3J pints ; cheese, I lb. ; 
coffee, 2 oz. ; and vegetables, 2 lb. This would give 
three or four plain puddings with fat and milk, animal 
food four days, and cheese two days weekly, with vege- 
tables daily, milk ponridge, bread, and coffee. Carbon, 
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3937 grains ; nitrogen, 208 grains daily ; costj 2s. ^cL 
weekly. 

1^0. 6. Bread, 10 lb. ; oatmeal, 1 lb. ; rice, 1 IK ; 
sugar, i lb. ; treacle, J lb. ; dripping, \ lb. ; skimmed 
milk, 3 pints ; butter-mi Lk^ 4 pints, coffee, 2 oz, ; and 
vegetables, -i lb. This excludes meat^ but supplies 
much bread, with dripping or treacle, boiled rice or 
ricc-puddiDg, with mdk, vegetables, and dripping, milk- 
porridge, and coffee. It is deficient in the comfort of 
the dinner, but the whole nourishment is ample. 
Carbon, 4733 grains ; nitrogen, 200 gi-ains daily ; cost, 
28, Sitl weekly. 

No. 7. Bread, 10 lb, ; oatmeal, 1 lb, ■ treacle, ^ lb, ; 
butter, I lb. ; meat, i lb. ; bacon, \ lb. ; skimmed milk, 
3| pints; and vegetables, 3 J lb. This gives no coffee, 
much bread, with butter or treacle, oatmeal pudding 
with treacle, milk pomdge, and meat five days weekly, 
with vegetables daily. Carbon, 4433 grains ; nitrogeii, 
198 gi^ains daily ; cost, 28, 4d. weekly, 

No, 8, Bread, 10 lb, ; oatmeal, 2 lb, ; treacle, i IK ; 
meat, 4 lb. ; bacon, ^ ib. ; skimmed milk, 3 J pints j and 
vegetables, 4 Ib. This is an excessive dietary, and 
differs from the last only in supplying meat daily, and 
offering more oatmeal pudding. Carbon, 4991 grains ; 
nitrogen, 221 grains daily ; cost, 2^, 4 Jt?. weekly^ 

No. 9. Breaid, 8 lb. ; oatmeal, 2 lb. ; sugar, J lb. - 
treacle, 1 lb. ; skimmed milk, 3i pints ; butter-mdk, 3 
pints j coffee, 2 oz, ; bacon, 1 Ib, ; and vegetables, 4 lb. 
This would give bacon, vegetables, and bread daily, with 
oatmeal pudding and treacle, milk-porridge, and coffee. 
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Carbon, 4434 grains ; nitrogen, 210 grains daily ; cost, 
28, 4Jd weekly. 

No. 10. Bread, 8 lb. ; oatmeal, 2 lb. ; peas, 1 pint ; 
sugar, J lb. ; treacle, ^ lb. ; butter, 2 oz. ; 4 herrings ; 
bacon, J lb.; liver, J lb.; skimmed milk, 6 pints; coffee, 
1 oz. ; and vegetables, 2 lb. This is an excessive dietary, 
and particularly in nitrogen. It supplies animal food 
six or seven days in the form of liver and bacon, with 
boiled peas pudding, or herring, and vegetables, oatmeal 
pudding with treacle, milk porridge, coffee, bread and 
butter, and treacle. Carbon, 4714 grains ; nitrogen, 
265 grains daily ; cost, 2s. 6d. weekly. 

Such are examples of how much nutriment may be 
obtained from food to which the people are accustomed, 
and offering three meals a day with the usual variety, 
and usually including 2 oz. of some kind of meat, at a 
cost up to 4 Jd per day. The articles selected are the 
cheapest farinaceous foods, American bacon, which is the 
cheapest fat, and skimmed milk; whilst sparing use has 
been made of butchers' meat, sugars, and the dearer fats. 

Let us now look at the subject in another, and to my 
mind more satisfactory light, and ascertain how much 
nutriment can be afforded at a meal for sums not ex- 
ceeding l^d, for breakfast, 2d, for dinner, and Id for 
tea or supper, or a total cost not exceeding 4id per day. 
For this purpose I will again turn to the dietaries which 
I have prepared for the Government, and in order to 
apportion the daily nutriment to the wants of an adult 
at the period of the three meals, I will state that the 
amount of carbon required is 1500 gi*ains at breakfast. 
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1800 grainis at dinner, and 1 000 grains at supper, whilst 
that of nitrogen required at those meala is 70 grains j 
90 grains, and 40 grains, respectively. 

Breakfast 

No. 1. — Oatmeal trose and treacle. Oatmeal 6 oz,, 
Bkimmed milk ^ piiit^ water \ pint ; treacle 1 oz. 
Carton, 139V grains; nitrogen, 74 grains; cost, \il. 

No. 2. — Mdt pomdge and bread. Skimmed milk ] 
pint, oatmeal 2 oz,, fat i oas. ; bread, 3 oz. Carbon, 
1300 grains; nitrogen, 77 grains; cost, l|(i. 

No. 3. — Milk porridge and bread. Skimmed milk ^ 
pint, oatmeal 2 oz., iat I oz., water i pint ; bread, 5 J oz. 
Carbon, 1478 grains ; nitrogen, 80 grains ; cost, 1 {d. 

No. 4,^ — Milk porridge, bread and bacon. Skimmed 
railk \ pint, oatmeal lA oz., water | pint ; bread 4 oz., 
bacon 2 oz. Carbon, 1564 grains ; nitrogen, 60 grains ; 
cost, l\d. 

No. 5, — Rice milk, treacle and bread. Rice 2 oz., 
skimmed milk 1 pint, spice, fat | oz. ; treacle 1 oz*, 
bread 4 oz. Carbon, 1551 gi'ains ; nitrogen, 75 grains; 
cost, IJd 

No, 6. — Coffee, bread and bntter. Coffee and chi- 
cory 1^ oz., skimmed milk | pbt, sugar \ oz,, water 
I pint; bread 6 02!., butter | oz. Carbon, 1190 grains ; 
nitrogen, 56 grains ; cost, l\d. 

No. 7. — Coffee, bread and bacon. Coffee \ oz., 
skimmed milk ^ pint, sugar i oz„ water i pint ; 
bread 6 oz,, bacon 2 oz. Carbon, 1528 grains; nitro- 
gen, 58 grains ; cost ^%d. 
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No. 8. — Oatmeal brose, treacle; bread and bacon. 
Oatmeal 5 oz., skimmed milk i pint, water J pint; 
treacle 1 oz., bread 3 oz., bacon 1 oz. Carbon, 1990 
grains ; nitrogen, 88 grains ; cost, l^d. 

No. 9. — ^Kice milk, treacle, bread and bacon. Rice 
2 oz., skimmed milk f pint, water | pint ; treacle 1 oz., 
bread 4 oz., bacon 2 oz. Carbon, 1889 grains ; nitro- 
gen, 76 grains ; cost, l^d. 

No. 10. — ^Tea, bread and butter. Tea J oz., sugar 
i oz., skimmed milk J pint, water J pint; bread 6 
oz., butter J oz. Carbon, 1081 grains ; nitrogen, 46 
grains ; cost, 1 Jd 

Nos. 8 and 9 show, in a striking manner, the amount 
of nutriment which can be obtained from the cheaper 
farinaceous foods, cheap milk and cheap fat ; whilst the 
contrast between them and Nos. 6 and 10 show how 
wasteful is the expenditure upon the dietary when tea 
and coffee are introduced. With the two last-men- 
tioned exceptions the quantity of nitrogen is universally 
sufficient for the meal . 

Dinner. 

[Water is to be added when necessaiy in cooking the food.] 
No. 1. — ^Bread and cheese. Bread 8 oz., cheese 1 oz. 

Carbon, 1150 grains; nitrogen, 66 grains; cost, l|d 
No. 2. — Suet pudding, bread and cheese. Flour 6 

oz., suet f oz., skimmed milk J pint; bread 4 oz., 

cheese J oz. Carbon, 2010 grains ; nitrogen, 99 grains ; 

cost, 2d. 

No. 3. — ^Rice pudding, bread and cheese. Rice 3 oz.. 
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skimmed milk 1 pint, suet | oz.^ sugar f oz,j spice 
and salt ; bread 3 oz., cheese ^ oz. Carbon, 1673 
grains \ nitrogen, 83 grains ; cost, l|{i. 

No. 4. — Fish. Fresh herrings, 9 oz. (2), dripping, J 
oz. ; potatoes 8 oz., bread 3 oz. Carbon, 1387 grains j 
nitrogen, 101 grains; cost, l|ci. 

No. 5.— Bacon, vegetables, and cheese. Bacon 4 oz., 
potatoes 8 oz., bread 4 oz., cheese ^ oz. Carbon^ 
1843 grains ; nitrogen, 69 grains ; cost, l|<i. 

No. 6. — Meat pudding, potatoes, and bread. Flour 4*1 
oz., suet f oz,, meat 3 oz. ; bread 2 oz., potatoes 5 oz^ 
Carbon, 1616 grains ; nitrogen, 71 grains ; cost, 2d 

No, 7,^Liver pudding and bread. Flour 4 oz., suet f- j 
oz., liver 4 oz,, bacon 1 oz.; bread 2 oz., or potatoei 
-5 oz. Carbon, 1734 grains ; nitrogen, 100 grains ; cost, 
2d, 

No. 8. — Potato pie and bread. Flour 3 oz., dripping- 
I oz., meat 2^ oz., or potatoes 8 oz. ; bread 2 oz: 
Caxboo, 1778 grains; nitrogen, 71 grains; cost, 2d. 

No. 9.^ — Faggots, peas pudding, bread and cheese.?" 
liver 3 oz., bacon 1 oz., herbs ; peas 3 oz. ; bread 2 o^. 
cheese | oz. Carbon, 1513 grains; nitrogen, 140 grains 
cost, 2d. 

No, 10. — ^Meat, vegetables, bread and cheese. Meat, S 
oz,, potatoes 8 oz., bread 4 oz., cheese i oz. Carbon^ 
1441 grains ; nitrogen, 75 grains ; cost^ 2d. 

No, 11,^ — Irish stew and bread. Meat 3 oz., potatoeff^ 
12 oz., onions 1 oz. ; bread, 4 oz. Carbon, 1568 grains ;. 
nitrogen, 72 grains ; cost, 2d 

No. 12. — Hasty pudding, treacle, herring and potatoeauj 
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Flour 6 oz., skimmed milk J pint, water ; treacle, 2 oz, ; 
1 herring; potatoes^ ^ lb. Carbon, 2144 grains; nitrogen, 
119 grains; cost, 2d 

Two of these largely exceed the standard quantity in 
carbon, viz., Nos. 2 and 12; whilst four, viz., Nos. 2, 4, 
9, and 12, exceed it in nitrogen. No. 1 is quite in- 
sufficient for a man, whilst No. 12 is much more than 

enough. 

Supper. 

No. 1 . — Oatmeal brose, as at breakfast. 

No. 2. — Milk porridge and bread. Skimmed milk f 
pint, oatmeal 2 oz., fat | oz. ; bread, 2 oz. Carbon, 1034 
grains; nitrogen, 61 grains ;' cost. Id 

No. 3. — Bacon and bread. Bacon 2 oz., bread 5 J oz. 
Carbon, 1250 grains ; nitrogen, 43 grains ; cost. Id 

No. 4. — Tea, bread and butter. Tea \ oz., sugar i 
oz., skimmed milk J pint, water | pint, bread 4 oz., 
butter \ oz. Carbon, 670 grains ; nitrogen, 29 grains ; 
cost, Id 

No. 5. — Coffee, bread and butter. Coffee \ oz., sugar 
\ oz., skimmed milk \ pint, water f pint ; bread 5 J 
oz., butter \ oz. Carbon, 925 grains; nitrogen, 42 
grains; cost. Id 

In each of the first three there is an excess of the 
standard requirement, whilst the fourth corroborates 
the fact already mentioned, — the impossibility of pro- 
viding the most economical dietary where tea and 
butter are introduced. 

Such, then, are abundant and cheap dietaries for our 
working classes, at a cost within the reach of all in 
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England who obtain regular employment, or who are not 
oppressed with a large family wholly dependent upon 
the head. There are, however, multitudes of persons 
both in England^ in our Sister Island, and on the Conti- 
nent,, who from these and other eauses <lo not obtain so 
much income as would enable them continually to pur- 
chase this quantity of foodj and to such it is of the 
greatest moment that they should restrict themselves to 
the cheapest food, viz., Indian com, peas, bread, butter- 
milk, and skimmed milk. I need not refer at length to 
the nutriment to be obtained from these foods^ as that 
has already been stated in Chapter III., but a reference 
to the following table will show that two pounds of 
Indian meal made into stirabout will afford more than 
the required nutriment at a cost of 2d per day ; and it 
cannot be doubted that this, mth 1 pint of butter-miJkj 
costing ^d.j or of skimmed milk, costing ^d. to ^d., would, 
if the appetite for it did not fail, sufficiently nourish 
the system. Again, in the case of those who grow*a 
large quantity of potatoes at a merely nominal cost, 
there can be no doubt that they may make them a prin- 
cipal article of food, and, taken in sufficient quantity 
with butter-milk or skinomed milk, would maintain 
health at a cost much below that of the dietaries which 
I have devised. 

It may be of use to those who advi.se the poor if by 
way of summary I insert a table which I have pre- 
pared, and which will show tlio relative economy of 
almost all ordinary kinds of food when compared with 
bread, as a basis- 
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TiBUE, showing the quantity of carbon, free hydrogen reckoned as 
carbon, and nitrogen, contained in one pennyworth of various foods 
at the prices annexed ; and also tho Tariation from the pennyworth of 
Tarious foods to supply as much carbon and niirogea as are contained 
in one pennyworth of bread (the etaiidard qoautitj). 
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The items of the calculation in the above Table are 
simply the cost of the different foods and their nutritive 
values, and taking bread at 5^d, the 4 lb. loaf, the quan- 
tity of nourishment which will be obtained for Id. is 
1450 grains of carbon and 66 grains of nitrogen besides 
the free hydrogeft. There is some difiference in the 
digestibility of the different foods, which in nice calcu- 
lations must be taken into account. The table may be 
summarised as follows : — 

As to the Carbon, 

Maize will yield the standard quantity at a cost of \d. 
Butter-milk (bought at six pints for a Id) and barley- 
meal, at a little more than \d. ; peas, green vegetables 
(costing \d. per lb.), potatoes (costing \d. per lb.), and 
oatmeal and bones, at from \d. to Id Fine flour, rice, 
butter-milk (costing \d. per pint), at from Id to \\d. ; 
green bacon, skimmed milk (costing \d, per pint), 
dripping, green vegetables (costing \d. per lb.), treacle 
and skimmed milk cheese, at from l^d to 2d ; suet> 
sugar and lard, at from 2d to 2\d. ; new milk (costing 
Id per pint), fresh herrings and pork, at from 2^d to 
3d ; mutton and skimmed milk (costing Id per pint), 
at from 3cZ. to 3|d ; dried henings, butter, new milk, 
cheese and beef, at from 4d to 4id 

As to the Nitrogen, 

As the relative quantity of nitrogen to carbon is not 
high in bread, we shall find that numerous articles of 
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food offer the nitrogen at less cost than bread, whilst at 
the same time the extreme variation from bread is in 
reference to the nitrogen. Thus, butter-milk (costing 
^d. per pint), will give the standard quantity of nitrogen 
for Id. ; skimmed milk (costing ^d. per pint), peas and 
South American beef, at from ^d. to |d ; skimmed milk, 
cheese and maize, at about ^d. ; butter-milk and 
skimmed milk, each costing ^d. per pint, and barley 
meal, at fcZ. ; oatmeal, fresh herrings, and liver, at from 
|d to Id ; fine flour, green vegetables (costing Jd per 
lb.), dried herrings, new milk, and skimmed milk (each 
costing Id. per pint), and bones at from Id to 1 Jd ; new 
milk cheese, at a little more than 1 Jd ; green vegeta- 
bles (costing Jd per lb.), potatoes (costing Id per lb.), 
beef and new milk (costing 2d per pint), at from 2d to 
3d ; mutton, pork, and green bacon, at from 3d to 4d, 
dried bacon, 5|d, and tea, at 20d 



CHAPTER VII. 



DIETARY OF THE LABOURING CLASSES. COOKING 
DEPOTS AND SOUP KITCHENS. 

We owe to the philanthropic efforts which were made 
in 1862 to alleviate the distress of the cotton operatives, 
either the origination, or the more complete development 
of cooking depots and soup kitchens ; and whilst the 
latter have been in great part discontinued, the former 
have been retained, and their number and utility largely 
increased. 

There is an essential difference in the principle on 
which these two classes of institutions have been 
founded, although both had,* no doubt, the object of 
doing good as their prime basis, viz., that the cooking 
depots charge for the food a sum suflScient to cover all 
expenses, whilst the soup kitchens regard the principle 
of charity as their characteristic, and distribute the food 
gratuitously, or at a charge below prime cost. Hence it 
will be needful to refer to them separately. 

SECTION L — COOKING DEPOTS. 

An establishment has recently been founded as a 
Joint-Stock Company, which having grown out of a 
cooking d^pot is expected to distribute very large profits 
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amongst its shareholders. Such are trade institutions, 
and will, doubtless, be carried on as other trade organi- 
sations are, viz., in antagonism with the interest of the 
consumers ; the aim being to gain the largest profits . 
upon the materials which they sell. I do not purpose to 
ofifer any observations in aid of these establishments, 
but I shall restrict myself to those whose aim is to supply 
the largest possible amount of nourishment to the con- 
sumer at the least possible cost. Such an institution 
was that of John Pender & Co., in Manchester, where 
the details were worked out with great intelligence and 
success by Mr. David MachaflSe and subordinate officers. 
With this fundamental principle as a guide, it follows 
that all the working expenses, viz., rent, furnishing, 
service, and supervision, shall be reduced to the lowest 
possible amount consistent with efficiency, cleanliness, 
and comfort. As the class of persons who most urgently 
need such an institution are really the lower divisions 
of the working classes, the depots should be situated in 
poor and populous neighbourhoods, and be clean and 
plain. They should be without such ostentation as 
would tend to repel the attendance of the poorest per- 
son, and which, having cost much money, must in- 
crease the working expenses for interest on capital, and 
sustenance, and thus limit the nourishment to be sold in 
the food. The attractions should be excellence, cheap- 
ness, fitness of food, and convenience of locality for the 
poor, and not handsome buildings, pier glasses, and 
decorations. 

Such institutions can alone be founded in very large 
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towns and oitiGS, and in order to obviate the possible ill- 
results wliich many fear, viz., the separation of the hus- 
band from his family at the meals, the acqoisition by him 
of a taste for food and cooking which will render him 
unfairly dissatisfied with the possible arrangements at 
home, the inducement to spend an imdue share of his 
earnings upon his own food, to the disadvantage of his 
wife and children, and the absence of the stimulus of 
his presence, and the gratification of his wants at 
home, leading to the yet more careless and ineffi- 
cient cooking of food. To obviate such, it is desir- 
able that food be sold, to be takien home, at the price 
which is charged when it is eaten at the rooms* 

In the selection of the foods to be offered, and the 
price to be charged, it is necessary that a profit be 
made upon each dish ; or, as is the case with the 
meat, the profit be made upon a dish, a^ soup, bxib- 
ing out of it The per-centage of profits thus made are 
really large, hut the separate transactions are very small 
in amount, and it is only when great numbers of 
consumers are obtained, that the necessary working 
expenses can he met. 

I will now cite a few examples : — 

Bread. A 4 Ih loaf costs, say, 5d., when bought in 
large quantities, and if cut into eight sHcea, each con- 
taining I lb., and sold at Id, there will be Sd gained 
upon the loaf, or about 40 per cent, profit. There are, 
however, some institutions giving only one-twelfth, and 
others only one-sixteenth of the loaf for Id., and thus 
making unfair profits. 
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Potatoes cost 2a ^d. per bushel of 56 lb., as a medium 
price, when bought wholesale^ or a little more tban id, 
per lb. They do not lose more than ^ oz, in the lb., 
when cooked in their skinSj and two medium sized, or 
three small potatoes, weighing about | lb. are sold for 
ld.f and hence the profit made upon each lb, is more 
than Jci,, or about 60 per cent* 

Meat is bought at 5d to 6d per lb. (such as the 
briskets, thin ribs, and thick flanks) ^ and with 40 per 
cent, loss from bone and cooking, will produce 9^ oz. of 
cooked, for each lb, of raw meat^ The coat of the 
cooked meat will thus be (at S^d. per lb. raw), about 
J)Jd., aud when 3 oz. ai*e sold for Set, there wiH be a 
gain of 1H„ or about 8 per cent to be added to the 
value of the bones and meat liquor. Many, however, 
only give 2 oz. for 2d., and thus gain nearly 60 per cent 
on the meat alone. 

'* Soup ia usually made of two qualities, one called 
Scotch brothj and the other soup. Scotch broth, of a 
fonnola to be given below, costs, for vegetables and 
condiments, besides the meat liquor and bones, just 
one-sixth of a penny per pint, whilst it is sold at 
Id. per pint, or a profit of 600 per cant, the value of 
the meat liquor and bones having been reckoned in 
that of the meat. Soup, properly so called, yet made 
from the same amount of beef liquor and bones, as in 
the formula given below, will cost ^d per pint, besides 
the value of the meat liquor and bones, and then leave 
a profit of 400 per cent 

Potato Pie served hot, and prepared as below, costs 
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lyt per ration, aiicl when sold at 2d. yields a profit of 
about 60 per cent. 

Teaj when prepared from the formula given below, 
will cost nine- tenths of It?, per ration, and if sold for 
Id gives only 10 per cent, profit, but the bread and 
butter whicli are eaten with it, also yield a profit, and 
that in a higher degree, ^ 

Coffee prepared as below ^\411 coat less than ^d. (04cZ.) 
^er ration, and the profit will be 60 per cent. 

Butter J of the quality kno%vn as best tub butter, or 
Dorset or Ostend butter, will admit of a pat weighing 
1 Qz. being sold for Id.j and yet leave a profit of 15 to 
25 per cent. 

Cheese costing 7A to Hd. per lb. would leave but little 
or no profit if 2 02. were sold for Id, but if ten rations 
wei^ made from 1 lb. there would be a profit of 25 per 
cent, or upwards. 

Hence without going into fuiiher detail it cannot be 
doubted that profits amounting to about 50 per cent 
upon the sum actually expended in the purchase of 
food may be obtained when the food is sold at the 
prices above-named ; and it should, in my opinion, be 
the aim of all managers of such institutions to sell the 
food at those prices, viz., Bread (good household), 8 oz. 
for Id.y potatoes, f lb. for Id. ; boiled meat, 3 oz. for 2d. ; 
tioup, which should also retain a little meat. Id per 
pint ; cheese, 1 J oz. for Id ; butter, 1 oz. for Id ; and 
any other foods at a profit of 50 per cent on their 
actual cost. 

The following are. the foTmulse above referred to ! — 
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Broth, to make 100 rations. — ^Meat liquor from 7 lb. 
of beef, and 1 lb. of well-broken bones ; split peas 
(IJd per lb.), 2f lb. ; Scotch barley (IJd per lb.), 
34- lb. ; carrots (Jd per lb.), 8^ lb. ; turnips (}d. per lb.), 
-3i lb.; cabbage, and other green vegetables, 7^ lb.; 
salt, pepper, and dried herbs. Carbon, 300 grains; 
nitrogen, 12 grains per ration. 

Soup, to make 100 rations. — Meat liquor from 7 lb. 
of beef, and 1 lb. of bones ; split peas, 13 lb. ; carrots 
and swede turnips, each 6| lb. ; onions, 5^ lb. ; leeks, 
^ lb. ; salt, pepper, and dried herbs. Carbon, 490 
.grains ; nitrogen, 36 grains per ration. 

Potato pie, to m/xke 100 rations. — ^Potatoes, 43f lb. ; 
meat (mutton usually), lOf lb. ; bones. If lb. ; dripping, 
IJ lb. ; flour, 5 J lb. ; onions, 3 lb. ; seasoning. Carbon, 
878 grains ; nitrogen, 33 grains per ration. 

Tea, to rmke 100 rations. — ^Tea, 13 oz. (35. 8d. per 
lb.) ; sugar, 3 J lb.; new milk, 3 J pints. Cai-bon, 107 
grains; nitrogen, 2 grains per ration. 

Coffee, to make 100 rations. — Coffee, 19J^ oz. ; sugar, 
3 J lb. ; new milk, 3^ pints. Carbon, 107 grains ; ni- 
trogen, 2 grains per ration. 

Other formulsB may be selected from those cited 
below. 

SECTION II. — SOUP KITCHENS. 

1 design under this head to refer not only to the large 
organisations which I found in operation in Lancashire 
end Cheshire, when I was requested- to advise the Cb- 

a2 
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vemment as to the miuiimiin amoimt to be allowed 
f jr food ; but to such efforts as ladies and geDtlemen 
may make at their own homeSi or in their own neigh- 
bourhoods. 

The following circumstances should be didy con- 
sidered : — 

1. If only one kind of food is provided, it should be 
varied in composition on alternate days, as for example, 
pea soup and other kinds of soup alternately; and more- 
over the flavour of the same kind of food should never 
be the same in two consecutive supplies. The flavour 
is easily varied by the kind of dry herbs which are 
mised together for the purpose. 

2. The seasoning should be only just sufficient to 
render the food palatable, since if the food be made toa 
salt its nutritive value wUl be lessened, and if much 
pepper be used, the children will not eat it. 

3. It is better to make such foods as soup a little too 
thick to be eaten, so that they may be the more safely 
carried, and the poor may make them thinner aocord- 
ing to their taste and wishea 

4. If possible the tin vessel should be washed out 
with boiling water in the place where the soup m 
served, and particularly if the supply is intended to be 
kept in the houses of the poor for two or more days ; 
since hot water, and the knowledge of the absolute 
necessity for using it, are not universally found in the 
houses of the poor, and without it the soup would soon 
become sour. 

5. It is much better to supply smaller quantities of 
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food daily or thrice a week, than larger quantities at 
longer intervals. 

6. If it be possible to give food prepared with milk 
fop the children, either instead of or in addition to soup 
or other food for the senior members of the family, it 
would be most valuable. Such are Scotch barley or rice 
and milk, or the same made into puddings. 

7. When it is possible that the food can be carried 
home within a few minutes, it should be served as hot 
as possible, and thus save the necessity for warming it 
again. 

Si It would add much to the value of such aid if the 
food could be eaten comfortably where it is served by 
such of the members as could attend, and particularly 
by the children, and be carried to the house for the 
others. 

9. Those kinds of food which supply meat mixed up 
with other substances, scarcely permit an equal distri- 
bution of the meat. Such are potato hash, potato 
pie, and soups. Care should be taken to cut the meat 
into portions the size of a filbert, to constantly stir up 
the mass of soup and hash from the bottom of the 
vessel, and to divide the mass fairly for each ration. 
^ 10. All the food should be well cooked, but yet so 
that the pieces of meat may be seen and tasted ; and 
remains of food from the previous day should not be 
added to the present day's cookery, but be served 
separately. 

A great variety of formulae suited to this purpose may 
be found in my Report on the Food of the Lancashire 
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Operatives, published in the fifth report of the Medical 
Officer of the Privy Councilj and I mil insert a few of 
them here. 

Soups, 

Ox-head BOiip for one ration (carbon 1117 grains?, 
nitrogen 49 grains ; cost 0*9 2d). Meat off ox-heada 2 
o^.j bones 2^ oz., pearl barley 2 oz., rice 1 oz., oatmeal i 
oz., seasoning and dried herbs. 

Pea soup for one ration (carbon 1201 grains j nitrogen 
58 grains ; cost J'2Sd,), Neck of beef without bone 14 
oz,, pig's-head without bone 1 oz,, bones 1 oz., barley 2 
oz,, split peas 1 oz., pea meal ^ oz., onions, carrots, and 
tmmips, of each 1 oz. j seasoning and dried herbs. 

Fm amip for one ration (carbon 1099 grains^ nitrogen 
61 grains; cost 1*1 6d), Meat off leg of beef 2 oz., 
bones 4 oz,, barley, split peas, oatmeal, and onions, of 
each 1 oz., crushed carrots 2 oz. ; seasoning and dried 
herbs. 

The above are arranged by myself: the following is a 
nutritious soup suppUed at Mrs. Gladstone's soup kitchen 
in Blackburn. 

Pm soup for 100 rations (carbon 1048 grains^ nitro^ 
gen 7-5 grains ; cost 0"94rl per ration). Beef, meat only, 
4J lb., bones | lb., ham 5 Ik, salted pig^s cheek 4J lb., 
white peas 20 lb., pea meal 2 lb., swede turnips 6| lb., 
onions ^ lb. ; seasoning with pepper, curry, and salt. 

Tlie next foimula supphes a larger amount of meat 
It is that in use at Messra Wood and Sons' factory^ 
Wigan. ; 
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Pea soup for 100 rations (carbon 975 gi*ains, nitrogen 
53 grains ; cost VoTd. per ration). Beef 16 J lb., bones 
7J lb., blue peas, Scotch barley, and rice, of each 5 lb., 
oatmeal 2 lb., titfnips, carrots, and onions, of each 2^ 
lb., pepper 2 oz. This may be coloured by adding \ oz. 
of sugar burnt in a little fat. 

Potato Hash, 

Miss Hilton's (Ardwick Cooking) Kitchen. 

For 100 rations (carbon 1269 grains, nitrogen 50 
grains ; cost IJd per ration). Potatoes 116J lb., meat 
13^ lb., onionB and carrots, of each 5 lb., pepper and 
salt 1§ oz. 

Portwood Soup Kitchen, Stockport. 

For 100 rations (carbon 2038 grains, nitrogen 80 
grains ; cost 2 Jdl. per ration). Potatoes 192^ lb., beef 
20f lb., bones 4 lb., onions 2 lb., and pepper and salt. 

Potato Pie. 

The formula of J. Pender and Co.'s Gaythom Cooking 
D^pot has been given on page 243. 

Mothers' Kitchen, Blackburn. 

For 100 rations (carbon 2884 grains, nitrogen 109 

grains ; cost 3Jc?. per ration). Potatoes 150 lb., meat 

30 lb., bacon 2i lb., lard 5 lb., flour 20 lb., pepper and 

salt.t 

Rice Pudding, 
Miss Hilton's. 

For 100 rations (carbon 1445 grains, nitrogen 44 

grains ; cost IfcZ. per ration). Rice 40 lb., new milk 40 

pints, sugar 3J lb., dripping 3J lb., water. 
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Rice Milh 
Edgeley District, Stockport. 

For 100 rations (carbon 878 grains, nitrogen 30 
grains; cost 107d per ration). Rice 12^ lb., new 
milk 60 pints, butter 3^ oz., sugai- 4^ lb., nutmeg J oz., 
water. 

Porridge, or Oatmeal Hasty Pudding, 

Messrs. Thomeley and Co., Stockport. 

For 100 rations (carbon 855 grains, nitrogen 29 
grains ; cost ^d per ration). Oatmeal 21 lb., treacle 
12i lb. 
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HANDBILLS lOR DISTRIBUTION AMONGST THE POOR. 

Although so large a portion of the foregoing work 
has been written with a view to aid the poor, I cannot 
hope that it will effect its object, except through the 
intervention of others ; and of all intermediate agencies 
that of cottage lectures by the clergyman and the 
medical practitioner of each parish, and the distribution 
of short and cheaply printed handbills, would probably 
be the most efficacious. The former may be assisted, 
if ladies will read to the poor the remarks on pages 
209 to 224, and also some of the subsequent directions. 
The latter only is within my reach, and I will append 
a few specimens ; but, as the poor read little, it will be 
the most useful to them to print the following in se- 
parate handbills, rather than as a whole, and distribute 
them separately. The source whence they have been 
taken should also be acknowledged, so that reference 
may be made to the grounds of the recommendations 
by any one desiring to do so. The bills should have 
as a common heading the words, " The cheapest and 
best Kinds of Food."* 

I would also most urgently advise the establishment 

of well-regulated co-operative stores in towns, and clubs 

in the country, where, in addition to other advantages, 

* These are now published, on one sheet, and sold at Bs, per 100, for 
distribution to the poor. 
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the poor might purchase the most suitable foods at the 
nearest approach to the cost price. The latter class of 
institutions, or perhaps both classes, should be aided by 
the clergy and gentry, with a view to insure efficiency 
and economy, and to help those who seek to help them- 
selves. To enable the poor to buy at cost price, and to 
pay ready money, for flour, bread, American bacon, 
dripping, butter, peas,^ rice, oatmeal, Scotch barley, 
treacle, tea, pickled pigs' heads and pork, herrings, pota- 
toes, carrots, and turnips ; besides woollen clothing for 
both males and females, food for the pig, and various 
domestic requisites, is a most practical mode of doing 
good. 

THE CHEAPEST AND BEST KINDS OF FOOD. 
BREAD AND FLOUR. 

Select households or seconds bread or flour. 

Do not eat bread when it is new, but keep baker's 
bread one day, and home-made bread three days, before 
it is eaten. 

Do not keep it too dry, but cover it up in an earthen- 
ware pan. When it has become dry, make it into 
puddings, or add it to broth. 

Bake at home if you have an oven and firing. 

A labourer should eat daily nearly 2 lb., the wife and 
growing boys above ten years of age, IJ lb. to 1^ lb., 
and every child as much as it desires. Eat it slowly. 

If you are very poor, spend nearly all your money on 
bread. 

MILK. 

New milk is better food than skim mUk. 
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Skim milk is a cheaper food than new milk, and whfen 
used for a pudding you may make it as good as new milk 
by adding a little suet (say i oz. or | oz. to each pint). 

Make it into hot porridge, with flour, or oatmeal, or 
creed rice and bread, and add a little salt ; and, by way 
of change, use a little allspice. 

Make puddings with it and rice, &c. ; and when you 
make a baked or boiled flour pudding, use skim milk 
instead of water, if you can get it. 

When it is a little sour, do not boil it, but warm it, 
and add some kind of spice and bread. If you add a 
little lime-water to it, it will become less sour. 

Bread and milk-porridge make the best breakfast and 
supper for husband, wife, and children. 

Butter milk is a very good and cheap food. 

Buy or beg as much of it as you can eat. 

Warm and spice it in cold weather. 

Whey is food, and is a much better drink than water 
or beer. 

Get as much of it as you can, and particularly if you 
cannot obtain milk. 

Every member of the family should, if possible, have 
two pints of new milk, skim milk, or butter milk daily. 

With plenty of bread and milk, there will probably 
be health and strength, and no doctoi-s* bills. 

PEAS. 
Use split peas, or, if you buy whole peas, sieve out 
the skins (when you cook them) before you give the 
food to the children. 
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Make them into soup witli meat, or bacon, or with 
the liquor from meat, bacon, or broken bones, or with a 
little dripping or other fatj and add a little flour and 
fresh vegetables, if you have them. Flavour the soup 
with salt, pepper, and such dried herbs as thyme, mint, 
marjoramj and rosemary* Do not make it too thick. 
Eat it when quite hot. 

Make them into pudding by boihng them well in 
meat or bacon liquor, seasoned with pepper and salt ; 
or in water, with fat and ^eaaoning. Witli plenty of fat 
and bread they ^\all make a good dinner. 

If you bake your bread at home, add sometimes 1 lb, 
of peameal to the stone of flour, and it will make a 
more nutritious bread. 

They ai-e veiy strong food for both grown people and 
children, and should be eaten once or twice a week all 
the year round, 

ITmiAK COEIT MEAL. 

When you can buy it, yon will find it a stronger and 
cheaper food than flour. Make it into — 

1st Hasty pudding, by sprinkling it into boiling 
water and boiling it for a short time. Eat it with milk, 
treacle, sugar, or butter. 

2nd. Cakes, by stirring it well in hot water or skim milk, 
and then baking it in the frying-pan, or Dutch oven, or 
upon the hot hearth; or spread upon a board and lay near 
to the fire. Eat them hot with milk, butter, or treacle. 

3rd. Puddings, with milk, fat, and spice. 
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GARDEN VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes are the best of all garden vegetables. 

When they are grown by the labourer they cost only 
the rent of the land, manure, and seed, and are there- 
fore very cheap food ; but when they are bought they 
are a very dear food — ^much dearer than flour. 

Get half an acre of potato ground, if you can, in the 
garden or field, and plant it chiefly with potatoes, so 
as to have enough to supply your family through the 
winter and to feed a pig. 

You will thus save bread and gain bacon. 

Obtain good seed, and have both early and late 
potatoes. 

Do not eat potatoes extravagantly when they are 
new and plentiful, and when, with the warm weather 
and harvest, you are pretty well off ; but keep a proper 
quantity for the winter (if they are not diseased), when 
you will have less money to buy bread, and will want 
more fuel and clothing. 

Do not peel them before boiling, unless you have a 
pig to eat the peel, but boil them first and peel them 
as you eat them. 

Carrots and parsnips are very good vegetables, and 
should be grown plentifully, or bought from your 
employer at the wholesale price. 

They are not cheap when bought retail 

Besides making a dish of vegetables, they are very ' 
useful in making soup, and to eat with boiled meat or 
bacon. 
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Do Bot cover your garden ground with much cabbage, 
aa it is not equal to potato slb food ; hut there should be 
some to eat in the spring before potatoes come in* 

It gives but little nourishment, and bread is almost 
as much required ivith as without it, but it make^ a 
relishing dish when boiled or fried with bacon or fat. 

Do not grow many peas and beans unless you have 
plenty of both ground and potatoes. 

Have a little celery, paraleyj and other pot herbs, 
with mint, thyme, and rosemary for dried herbs, and 
grow as much fruit as you require. 

Above all things, grow enough potatoes. 



THE PIG, 

Keep a pig if it be at all possible to get food for it. 
If it should cost you nearly its value you mil have 
saved the money and have it then for use ; but if you 
manage it well you will gain money by it. 

Buy it at ten to twelve weeks old, and feed it on the 
small potatoes, potato peels, and other waste from the 
house, and on the spare cabbage and cabbage-stalks 
and roots from the garden. 

If you can let it run od a common it will eat the 
ajcoms and roots, and find nearly all its food. Gather 
all the acorns you can for it 

Half an acre of potato land will grow enough potatoes 
for yoiirselveSj and also for your pig until you put it tip 
for feeding. 

Whilst growing, give it a little mill stuff at a cost of 
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'6d. to Is. weekly, and also a few crushed beans some- 
times. The manure will pay for this food. . 

When you have put it up for feeding, give it about 
two stones of meal weekly, besides the other food. A 
: mixture of two stones of barley-meal and one ston6 of 
pea-meal is the best food ; but it costs more than sharps 
and barley-meaL 

When you have your potato crop and have bought a 
young pig, the extra expense wiU be 6d, to Is, per week 
for about twenty weeks, and 3s. a week for eight or ten 
weeks, and you will have a pig weighing fourteen to 
sixteen stones, and worth from 51. to 6L Its share of 
the potatoes will cost you in rent and seed 20s. to 305., 
and the meal Ms, to oOs., and you will gain 30s. to 21. 

MEAT. 

The cheapest butcher's meat is cow's cheek, sheep's 
head, liver, ox heart, and sometimes pig s head. 

Boil the head and cheek, and with the liquor make 
broth, with garden vegetables and a little oatmeal at 
one time, and barley, rice, or peas at another. Flavour 
it with dried herbs. 

Do not make the broth too salt, and do not give the 
children too much of it at once. 

Keep the liquor, without adding anything to it but 
salt, in a well-scalded pan in a cool place, to prevent its 
.becoming sour, and do not make more at one time than 
can be eaten in about three days. 

Eat a little meat every day, and do not eat nearly all 
of it on Saturday night and Sunday. 
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Liver Bhould be cut into thin slices and boiled or fried 
-with bacon. Cook it well, but not with a hot fire, and 
do not make it dry and hard. See that it looks 
healthy. 

Make the Uqnor into broth, or fry potatoes or cabbage 
with the gravy. 

Heart should bo roasted whole, and on the foilowiDg 
days cut it into thin dices and warm it up in a little 
warm water and seasoning in the oven or frying-pan ; 
or cut it at first into sUces and fry it. 

Buy bits of meat at Qd, per Ib.j and fry them. 

The low-priced fat pioces^ as the .brisket and thin 
flank| are not really cheap, but when bought they should 
be boiled and the liquor made into broth. Do not buy 
them when salted^ except very rarely. 

The cheapest cuts of meat are from the thick flank 
and round at 7d. and 7id. per lb. 

The neck part of beef is tough, and must be gently 
boiled or stewed 

If you like fat meat, buy breasts of mutton at 5^d, 
per lb. 

If you can buy a joint at once, the cheapest are legs 
of pork at 5Jd and 6d, the aitch-bone of beef (if it is 
well cut) at oid. or 6tZ, Make broth from the bone of 
the latter, a stew or pudding from the thin side, and 
roast the remainder, or roast the whole at once. 

Do not usually buy young pickled pork, sausages, or 
black puddings. 

If you can clean tripe and cow-heel, buy them occa- 
sionally. Geau and cook them, and make broth. 
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Buy or heg uncooked bones for broth, 

Tlie cheapest bacon is American bacon. 

Buy the part about the shoulder at Z^d, to 4^^. 
per lb., and boil it. Make pea soup from the liquor. 

Do not buy the expensive parts of EngHsh and Irisli 
bacon unless you can aflbrd it. If you can buy a large 
quantity at a time, the cheapest piece is the top end of 
the flitch including two rib,?, called the " fore end," 
You can buy it of the beat quality at 6id per lb* 

FATS. 

Obtain a& much dripping as possible from your richer 
neighbours, or buy it at the shop when its price does 
not exceed 7d, per lb. 

If you can buy the fat which butchers cut off the 
loin and neck of mutton at ^d, or 5d per lb., do so, 
and render it down, or cut it into bits and add it to 
puddings, or fry the vegetables with it. 

Use the fat of American bacon at 4id. per lb. for the 
same purposes. 

Do not buy much butter or lard. 

Fresh butter is a very dear food. 

There are very cheap kinds of butter sold at 7d, to 
lOtZ. per lb., and, if the flavour is not very keen, they are 
more economical than fresh butter at 1^. 4ti. and Is. 6d. 
per lb., and, if you are poor, sliould be preferred. Buy 
only a little at a time, as it may not keep well 

Fats of some kind are most necessary to health, and 
particularly for growing children and youths who cannot 
obtain sufficient new milk. 
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Liver fihould be cut into thin slices and boiled or : 
with bacon. Cook it well, but not with a hot fire, and 
do not make it dry and hard. See that it looks 
healthy. 

Make the Uquor into broth, or fry potatoes or cabl 
with the gravy. 

Heart shonld be roasted whole, and on the follDwiii| 
days cut it into thin slices and warm it up in a Uttk 
warm water and seasoning in the oven or frying-i 
or cut it at first into slices and fry it. 

Buy bits of meat at 6d per lb., and fry them. 

The low-priced fat pieces, as the»brisket and th3 
flank, are not really cheap, but when bought they should 
be boiled and the liquor made into broth. Do not buj 
them when salted, except very rarely, M 

The cheapest cuts of meat are from the thick fla^ 
and round at 7d. and 7id per lb. 

The neck part of beef is tough, and must be gently 
boiled or stewed 

If you like fat meat, buy breasts of mutton at 5 
per lb. 

If you can buy a joint at once, the cheapest are legs 
of pork at 5ld. and 6d, the aitch-bone of beef (if it is 
well cut) at Bid. or 6^^, Make broth from the bone of 
the latter, a stew or pudding from the thin side, aad 
roast the remainder, or roast the whole at onca H 

Do not usually buy young pickled pork, sausages, or 
black puddings. 

If you can clean tripe and cow-heel, buy them 
fiionally. Clean and cook them, and make broth. 
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Buy or beg uncooked bones for brotL 

The cheapest bacon is American bacon. 

Buy the part about the shoulder at 3|d to 4|d. 
per lb,, and boil it. Make pea soup from the Uquor. 

Do not buy the expensive parts of English and Irish 
bacon unless you can afford it. If you can buy a large 
quantity at a time, the cheapest piece is the top end of 
the flitch including two ribs, callt3d the "fore end." 
Tou can buy it of the best quality at 6id per lb. 

FATS. 

Obtain as much dripping as possible from your richer 
neighbourn, or buy it at the shop when its price does 
not exceed 7d per !b. 

If you can buy the fat which butchers cut off the 
loin and ueck of mutton at 4d or od. per lb., do so, 
and render it down, or cut it into bits and add it to 
puddings, or fry the vogetabloH mih it. 

Use the fet of American bacon at 4d per lb. for the 
same purposes. 

Do not buy much butter or lard. 

Fresh butter is a vei^ dear food. 

There are very cheap kiuds of butter sold at 7d. to 
lOd. per lb., and, if the flavour is not very keen, they are 
more economical than fresh butter at Is. 4(1 and la 6rf* 
per lb.j and, if you axe poor, should be preferred. Buy 
only a little at a time, as it may not keep well. 

Fats of some kind are most necessaiy to health, and 
particularly for growing children and youths who cannot 
obtain sufficient new inilk. 
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Liver should be cut into thin slices and boiled or 
■with bacon. Cook it well, but not with a hot fire, ad 
do not make it dry and hard- See that it Icwiki 
healthy. 

Make the liquor into broth, or fry potatoes or cabl 
with the gra\7. 

Heart should bo roasted whole, and on the foUowiDj 
days cut it into thin slices and warm it up in a littl< 
warm water and seasoning in the oven or frying-i 
or cut it at first into shces and fry it. 

Buy bits of meat at Gd. per lb,, and fry them. 

The low-prioed fat pieces, as the#brisket and 
flank, are not really cheap, but when bought they Bhould 
be boiled and the liq^uor made into broth. Do not buj 
them when salted^ except very rarely* 

The cheapest cuts of meat are from the thick fl; 
and round at 7d. and T^d per IK 

The neck part of beef is tough, and must be gentlj 
boiled or steweA 

If you like fat meat, buy breasts of mutton at 5\ 
per lb. 

If you can buy a joint at once, the cheapest are legs 
of pork at 5^d, and 6d, the aitch-bone of beef (if it is 
well cut) at 5id. or 6d. Make broth from the bone of 
the latter, a stew or pudding from the thin side, a^ 
roast the remainder, or roast the whole at once. f 

Do not usually buy young pickled pork, sausages, or 
black puddings. 

If you can clean tripe and cow-heel, buy them 
sionally. Clean and cook them, and make broth. 
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Buy or beg uncooked bones for broth. 

The cheapest bacon is American bacon. 

Buy the pait about the ahoulder at S|d to 4 id. 
per lb., and boil it. Make pea soup from the liquor. 

Do not buy the expensive parts of English and Irish 
bacon unless you can afford it. If you can buy a large 
quantity at a time, the cheapest pioce is the top end of 
the flitch including two ribs, called the *^fore end/' 
You can buy it of the best quality at 6 Jet per IK 

FATS, 

Obtain m much dripping aw possible from your richer 
neighbours, or buy it at the ahop when its price does 
not exceed ^d, per lb. 

If you can buy the fat which butchers cut off the 
loin and neck of mutton at 4rf. or Bd. per lb„ do so, 
and render it down, or cut it into bits and add it to 
puddings, or fry the vegetables mth it. 

Use the fet of American bacon at -id. per lb. for the 
same purposes. 

Do not buy much butter or lard. 

Fresh butter is a very dear food. 

There are very cheap kinds of butter sold at 7d. to 
lOd per IK, and^ if the flavour ia not very keen, they are 
more economical than fresli butter at Is, ^d. and Is. tjcf. 
per lb., and, if you are poor, should be preferred. Buy 
only a little at a time, as it may not keep well. 

Fata of some kind are most necessary to health, and 
particularly for growing children and youths who cannot 
obtain sufficient new nnlk. 
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Liver sboulcl be cut into tbia slices an J boiled or fried 
ynth bajcon. Cook it well, but not with a hot fire, and 
do not make it diy and hard. See that it looks 
healthy. 

Make the liquor into broth, or fry potatoes or cabbage 
with the gtBJvj, 

Heart should be roasted whole, and on the following" 
days cut it into thin slices and warm it up in a little 
warm water and seasoning in the oveo or fryiug-pan ; 
or cut it at first into slices and fry it. 

Buy bits of meat at 6t2, per lb., and fry them* 

The low-priced fat pieces, as tlie ♦brisket and thin 
flank, are not really cheap, but when bought they should 
be boiled and the liquor made into broth. Do not buy 
them when salted, except very rarely. 

The cheapest cuts of meat are from the thick flank 
and round at 7<1. and l^d, per lb. 

The neck part of beef is tough, and must be gently 
boiled or atewed 

If you like fat meat, buy breasts of mutton at 5^d, 
per lb. 

If you can buy a joint at once, the cheapest are legs 
of pork at 5§d and 6d, tbe aitch-bone of beef (if it is 
well cut) at Bid, or $tl Make broth from the bone of 
the latter, a stew or pudding from the thin side, and 
ix>ast the remainder, or roast the whole at once* 

Do not usually buy young pickled pork, sausages, or 
black puddings. 

If you can clean tripe and cow-heel, buy them occa- 
sionaUy, Clean and cook them, and make broth. 
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Buy or beg uncooked bones for broth. 

The cheapest bacon is American bacon. 

Buy the part about the shoulder at SJc?, to 44d!. 
per lb., and boil it. Make pea soup from the liquor. 

Do not buy the expensive parts of English and Irish 
bacon unless you can afford it. If you can buy a large 
quantity at a time, the cheapest piece is the top end of 
the flitch including two ribs, called the "fore end." 
You can buy it of the best quality at 6 Jd. per lb. 

FATS. 

Obtain as much dripping as possible from your richer 
neighbours, or buy it at the shop when its price does 
not exceed 7d. per lb. 

If you can buy the fat which butchers cut off the 
loin and neck of mutton at 4cZ. or od, per lb., do so, 
and render it down, or cut it into bits and add it to 
puddings, or fry the vegetables with it. 

Use the fat of American bacon at 4d per lb. for the 
same purposes. 

Do not buy much butter or lard. 

Fresh butter is a very dear food. 

There are very cheap kinds of butter sold at 7c?. to 
lOd per lb., and, if the flavour is not very keen, they are 
more economical than fresh butter at !«. ^d. and la, 6d, 
per lb., and, if you are poor, should be preferred. Buy 
only a little at a time, as it may not keep welL 

Fats of some kind are most necessaiy to health, and 
particularly for growing children and youths who cannot 
obtain suflScient new milk. 
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TEA. 



Tea is a very dear food. 

When made veiy weak it is only useful from the 
warm water, sugar, and milk which it contains ; yet 
1 oz. of tea costs as much as twelve pints of skim milk 
in Devonshire. 

If you are very poor, do not buy any tea, but spend 
your money in bread and skim milk. 

If you are less poor, drink tea only rarely, as on 
Sundays or special occasions. 

The husband, wife, and children, all need better food 
than tea. 

Never take tea without real food, as bread ; and 
never regard tea as food. 

When you cannot obtain suflficient milk, and must 
drink tea, let it be weak, and add as much milk as you 
can to it; but it is then better to make broth for 
breakfast and dinner. 

COOKING. 

. The objects in cooking food are : — 

Is^. To make it 8oftei\ so that it may be more easily 
mxisticated and digested. 

All food, including meat, should be well cooked, but 
as little of it wasted in the cooking as possible. 

In boiling rice and peas, potatoes, greens, and other 
garden vegetables, do not boil them too long, or they 
will be mashed and disagreeable, and much of the 
nourishment will be wasted in the water. Boil them 
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enough or they will be less digestible. Potatoes are 
less wasted when steamed than boiled. 

Unless you cook flour, oatmeal, or such foods in 
milk, you need not boil the milk, but you should only 
make it hot. If you add oatmeal, &c., you must boil it 
gently until the oatmeal has become quite soft. 

In boiling or stewing meat, put it into cold water ; do 
not use too hot a fire, but keep the water only simmer- 
ing, and allow a little more time for cooking. When 
boiled fast it becomes hard and cannot be easily mas- 
ticated or digested. 

Do not boil eggs hard. 

In roasting meat, do not have the fire too hot or the 
meat too near to it, but roast it gently so that it may be 
sufficiently done throughout, whilst the outside is not 
too much dried. 

Meat which has been too much roasted or boiled has 
lost much of its nourishment. 

Boil bones, after they have been well broken, in 
plenty of water for nine or twelve hours in a covered 
pot, and add water as it may be required. 

When you make broth, you should simmer the vege- 
tables slowly. 

There is less waste in boiling than in roasting food, 
and less in gently stewing than in boiling or roasting it, 
since the fluid in which it is stewed contains the 
nourishment which has been drawn out of the food, and 
is eaten. 

Do not purchase salted meat. 

In baking bread, make it light and bake it equally 
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throughout the whole loaf. It is more difficult to 
thoroughly bake a large than a small loaf. Do not 
have the oven too hot, or it will dry the outside of the 
loaf too much, and destroy the nourishment. If the 
loaf'is underbaked, it will be disagreeable and indigest- 
ible, and it should be made into puddings, so as to be 
cooked again without waste, 

27id. To make it hot, and more agreeable to the 
palate. 

Hot food is both more agreeable and digestible than 
cold food. Eat hot food generally, and particularly in 
cold weather, except in the iustances, as bread, where 
it would be wasteful to do so. 

Children, and old and feeble people, need hot food 
more than strong adults. 

When you are very poor, and have not enough to 
eat, do not drink cold fluids. 

Roast and fried food is generally more savoury than 
boiled food. 

Take pains to season your food agreeably with salt, 
pepper, &c., as you cook it. 

When you fry eggs and meat, place the seasoning 
and fat which you use in the fiying-pan first, and then 
add the food, and frequently turn it, or sprinkle the 
seasoning upon it. 

Do not use too hot a fire, and take care that the 
eggs or meat do not become too much dried. 
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Since the issue of this work, public attention has 
been particularly called to three kinds of food, and it 
seems desirable that I should now refer to them. 

Liebig's Soup for Children, 

This is prepared as follows. Take 1 oz. (1 large 
table-spoonful) of seconds flour, and mix it very slowly 
and carefully with 10 oz. of cold skimmed milk, until 
the whole is smooth. Add 7^ grains of bicarbonate of 
potash, dissolved in a tea-spoonful of water (if 60 grains 
of the potash be dissolved in 1 oz. of water, ] tea-spoonful 
must be used at a time), and then heat it gently to the 
boiling point, and keep it boiling for five minutes. 
Stir it well while it is being heated. Add to the hot 
fluid 1 oz. (1 large dessert-spoonful) of malt flour (malt 
ground in a coffee-mill and sieved), mixed with 2 oz. of 
water, and stir it well Cover the pan, and let it stand 
for half an hour in water which is nearly boiling, so as 
to keep the fluid warm, then strain through a fine sieve 
and bottle it. 

The great authority attaching to the name of Baron 
Liebig, will doubtless induce the public to give trial to 
this preparation ; and it may aid them to arrive at a 
sound conclusion, if I offer a few observations upon it. 
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1. It is not a substitute for milk, since milk itself] 
is an essential element in its preparation ; but it is 
really an improved mode of doing that whicb is almost 
universal in tbis country — gi^'ing milk Tvith flour, or 
milk with niska and otber farinaceous material. 

% Its real merit consists in adding a material to the 
flour wliich will aid tbe stomach of the infant and 
child to digest it ; and that which remains for investi- 
gation is the proof to be derived from the evacuations^ 
whether such aid has been cffoctuaL This may be 
ascertained roughly, in any case^ by noticing tbe size of 
the stools. The quantity of flour which is here added 
to the milk is greater than that which is commonly 
usedj but let a trial be made with tbe milk and flour 
alone, and then with the food thus prepared, and if the 
jstools are as large in the latter as in the former, it may 
be safely inferred that the food has no special advantage 
over the use of boiled milk and flour. 

At page 121, 1 have stated that flour is iacapable, or 
only very partially capable, of digestion in the stomach 
of infanta, whilst elsewhere I have shown that at a 
later period the power to transform the starch into 
sugar, and thus to digest it, is iucreased. It is found 
that this deficiency in infancy is owing to the absence 
of a ferment in the stomach, and this defect is pre- ^ 
sumed to be suppbed by the presence of diastase in the 
malt, which, acting as a ferment, causes the desired 
change m the flour to be effected. That this action 
will take place, to a certain extent, with the properly 
prepared malt flqur is certain ; but it remains to be 
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proved whether it enables the whole of the flour to be 
thus transformed. 

3. As the stomach of a child of three years, and pro- 
bably of one between one and two years of age, can 
digest flour, and transform it into sugar, this prepara- 
tion offers scarcely any appreciable advantage to them 
over the long-established one of well-boiled milk, flour, 
and sugar, or milk-pudding. 

4. When milk can be obtained for infants, it is be- 
yond all comparison the best food for them, and no 
addition of any kind should be made to it ; and hence for 
the children of the rich and the middle classes, Liebig*s 
food is scarcely necessary. When the poor cannot ob- 
tain sufficient milk for their infants, this preparation is 
probably the best substitute, for that part of the milk 
which is absent, which has been hitherto devised. 

5. The quantity above indicated is enough . for a 
day's supply of a child under two years of age, and a 
quart of milk should be added to it. 

6. It may be well to point out that the word Sowp, 
as ordinarily imderstood in this country, is here a mis- 
nomer, and that the proper expression is milk and 
farinaceous food. 

Essence or Extract of Beef, 

Preparations of meat called essences, or extracts, are 
now largely introduced into England, and are attract- 
ing an unusual share of public attention. They are pre- 
pared from fresh meat in such a manner that the fibre 
and fat are left behind, and only osmazome, or the 
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flavouring property of meat, certain salts, and a very 
small quantity of albumen, remain. The quality of tbis 
food is determined by the first-mentioned substance, and 
Tvith a tea^poonful of the essence about a pint of soup 
may be made, which although thhi to the palate, is as 
fall of the flavour of meat as when beef-tea is prepared 
at home. The salts are not perceptible to the senses, 
l)ut they consist, in part., of phosphates, and are very 
valuable. The albumen m necessarily in veiy small 
quantity, from the small amount of the extract of meat 
which is used 

Hence, what is the dietetic value of this preparation 1 
No eorifibmation of nutritive elements can be oflFered^ 
to the body in a form more concentrated than its own 
flesh, and, as has been shown in this work, the flesh of 
animals is almost identical in composition with our ownJ 
flesh. It is true that flesh consists of water to tbel 
extent of 77 per cent., and that only 23 per cent, of the ' 
whole is nutritive material ; but the solid elements can- 
not be obtained in a nutritive form without water, 
neither could they be dit^ested in a solid state. Hence, 
whilst for the sake of argument it may be allowed that 
the bulk of flesh may be reduced without lessening its 
nutritive value as a food, thi^ reduction can be carried 
only so far as to leave one-fourth of the wholcj or 4 oz, 
in 16 oz. But it is aflSrmed that 1 oz. of the esaence 
of beef is derived from 30 oz. of beef, and yet it con^]^ 
tains the nutritive parts of the larger quantity. 

Can this be so ? A large amount of fibre witli 
fibrin, gelatin, and fat, and some albumen, is left behind ; 
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and it is aflSrmed that the former is not nutritious, 
because dogs fed exclusively upon it do not live. There 
is a serious and obvious fallacy in this. That fibre 
is digestible is proved by the fact, that in fresh meat 
nearly all of it is digested — only a small quantity 
passing off> by the bowel — and that it is highly nutri- 
tive is proved by its chemical composition. Hence it is 
a folly of the grossest kind to throw away this material. 
That it will not alone support life is quite certain, from 
the fact that salts necessary to life, and fat highly im- 
portant to life, have been removed ; but this does not 
in the least prove that it is not of great value as a part 
of a dietary. 

As fibre and fat constitute by far the greater propor- 
tion of the solid parts of flesh, it follows that the so- 
called essences contain but a veiy small propoi-tion of 
the fiutritive parts of flesh, and that they can scarcely 
be regarded as nutrient foods. 

When one teaspoonful of the essence, or extract, 
has been dissolved in about a pint of hot water, and 
seasoned with salt and pepper, it forms an agreeable 
and stimulating food, and in this respect, as also in the 
small quantity of nutriment which it offers, it must 
be ranked with tea, coffee, and chocolate. It may be 
advantageously thickened by adding a little sago ; and 
vermicelli, maccaroni, and various Italian pdtes, are 
agreeable and proper additions. 

Its proper place is that of a luxury, and in some states 
of disease it is also a valuable food ; but in health the 
quantity of nutriment contained is too small to be com- 
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puted, and its action upon nutrition is ratter indirect^ 
by stimulating the vital actions, than direct, by supply- 
ing food. It is manifestly better for the housewife to 
make beef-tea from shins of beef, so as to obtain much 
gelatin, or from gravy beef, and to serve up the solid 
part as food at the same meaL Our continental neigh- 
bours eat their houiUi and potage at the same meal^ 
and so should wa 

Liebig*s essence of meat is^ however, a very valuable 
addition to the stores of the traveller, since it occupies 
a very small space, and with hot water he may at any 
time prepare a basin of soup in two minutes, which 
would be more useful to him than any other fluid. It 
is particiilarly suited to those who abstain from intoxi- 
cating drinks. 



South AmeHcan Beef. 

The sympathies of every one must attend eveiy effort 
to obtain meat for our labouring classes at a price 
within their means, and no one would offer a remark 
which might hinder this result^ except from a sense of 
duty. "When the columns of the Times were opened to 
the discussion of this qiiestion, I refrained from offering 
an opinion upon it until the best specimens of South 
American beef had been shown, and time had been 
afforded to form a just judgment respecting it 

I have very shortly referred to this subject on page 
79, and now I must express my opinion that the dried 
meat, as at present preserved and imported, is not an 

I 
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economical or agreeable food, and that the effort to 
force its sale is not to the advantage of the genera 
commimity. I will add a few obseiTations in order 
upon it. 

1. It is a mistake to speak and write of it as " Beef 
at 3d per lb." It cannot be bought retail at that price, 
and it is in fact sold retail at 4d. per lb. This approxi- 
mates its cost veiy closely to that of the cheapest parts 
of fresh meat. 

2. It is not correct to intimate, that because it con- 
tains more nitrogen in a given weight than fresh meat, 
that it is therefore more nutritious. It is exceedingly 
dry and hard, and is sold in slices, or in the form of 
thin sheets, resembling very much in appearance a 
thick dried skin. The fluids have been evaporated, 
,and with them the aromas and flavours of the meat. 
The solids in the juices — salts and albumen — ^have been 
in large part extracted from the cut surfaces by the 
process of salting, and whatever may remain is in the 
centre of the thin sheet or slice. The dried beef is 
chiefly hard fibre, and as in fresh meat the fibre is not 
wholly digested, what must be the result with a hard 
mass which, by no process or duration of cooking, can 
be reduced to a state at all approaching to that of fresh 
meat? The fibre of wood is composed of very similar 
materials, but is much less digestible ; yet would it be 
fair to inform those who are ignorant of chemistry and 
physiology, that woody fibre — rich in nitrogen — ^is good 
food ? I have soaked thick slices of the meat for 
twenty-four hours, and simmered them for six hours. 
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and then they were dry, and split up into fibres much 
more resembling board than flesh. It cannot be 
doubted that the fibre is in great part indigestible — 
infinitely less digestible than the fibre of fresh meat 
— and consequently that it is so far useless as a 
food. 

3. It has lost nearly all the natural flavour of meat, 
so that it can only be regarded as meat because it is 
unUke any other known food. 

4. Even in this dried form it is highly salted, and by 
no process can all the salt be extracted. Hence all the 
objections lie against it which attach to salted meats. 
Excess of salt in the system is injurious to health, and 
at the same time induces thirst, which may encourage 
the use of improper drinks. Drinking too much fluid 
of any kind is opposed to the nourishment of the 
body. 

5. In all publications respecting it great attention is 
directed to the process of cooking. Some of these 
directions are vague on the point of the greatest im- 
portance, and others state results which are not strictly 
correct. Thus the directions of the " Commisson " (im- 
properly so termed), are : 

(1). " Cut in small pieces, about an inch square ; 
simmer it by the fire for one and a-half hours ; add 
potatoes, pepper, and onions; and again cook slowly 
until ready. It will then be found a very good Irish 
Stew." 

(2). "Mince in the form of mince collops; cook it 
slowly, and when ready, mix it up with mashed pota- 
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toes. It may then be pat in a dish, and browned in 
the oven." 

In these directions I have underlined the words when 
ready. The general impression to be produced is, that 
the food may be prepared in a short time ; and the 
words when ready leave the matter really undeter- 
mined. If by the words when ready is meant, when 
the food becomes soft and fit for digestion, the poor 
man and his family will wait long for their dinner. 

Again, the South American Beef Company have 
issued the following : — " Wash the beef to free it from 
any accidental impurity. Put it on the fire, and before 
it boils, change the water, and allow it to simmer 
gently for one and a-half to two hours : it will then be 
perfectly tender^' &c. I state most explicitly that in 
reference to any specimen which I have seen in the 
market, the statement that " it will be perfectly tender " 
is beyond the fact.' 

6. For whose use is the beef introduced ? 

(a). For the poor ? There are no better judges of 
flavour than the poor, and none so little disposed to 
buy or eat dry and tasteless food. Firing is very gene- 
rally deficient, and so much so is this the case in many 
of the South-Westem and Eastern districts of England, 
that food cannot be cooked more than twice a week, 
and no hot food, other than fluid, is obtained by 
the labourers more frequently. These are really the 
poor, and how could they maintain a fire for twelve 
hours at a time — ^the least time required to cook dried 
beef? This, above all other classes, should be invited 
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to spend their money upon the most digestible and 
most nutritiou& food, in order that it may be employed 
in the most economical manner, but dried South Ame- 
rican heef at 4^t per lb. is in these respects a dear 
food. Hence this is not a food for the poor, 

{b\ For the rich ? The rich may find fire, cooks, 
pot-herbs, condiments, and *' pieces of fat salted pork to 
boil with it/' hi order to render the food masticable, and 
to give it the flavour which it would otherwise lack ; 
hut they have money wherewith to buy fresh, digestible, 
and fall'flavoured meat, and are not in the habit of 
subjecting themselves to culinary experiments for com- 
mercial purposes. It is said that stock or gravy may 
he made from it, but Btock and gravy are also 
obtained from fresh meat^ and it is iiot pretended 
that the former is superior to the latter in this respect. 
Hence it is not a food for the rich, 

7. The most inferior qualities have been imported, 
and. in addition to the disgust which they have pro- 
duced, they are exceedingly likely to induce dangerous 
diseases. The poor are tempted by the low price to 
obtain, and then to eat it. The most rigid inspection 
of this material should be made, as it enters the 
ports of the country, and by the Officers of Health in 
eveiy town where it is used, or otherwise it may become 
a public nuisance. 

8. When the quality is good, and the meat is given 
to the poor, they should prepare it as follows. Cut it 
into thin slices, soak it in different quantities of water 

i for one to two days, rubbing the surface well to remove 
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the salt and dirt. Take it out of the water, and beat 
it well with the rolling-pin, and then simmer it gently 
in other water from twelve to twenty-four hours. Boil 
fat bacon in the same liquor, either towards the end of 
the cooking of the beef, or afterwards, and with the 
broth make soup with garden vegetables and herbs, — 
sometimes adding split peas, and at others barley and 
rice, and thicken it with a little flour. Do not add 
salt, but use as much pepper as will make it palatable. 
Cayenne pepper is better than black pepper for this 
purpose. Eat the bacon and beef together. It is in vain 
to fry it, or even to make it into Irish stew with the 
means at the command of the poor. 

9. As it is impossible to keep the water at the same 
temperature for a long period either with a coal or furze 
fire, the process advised can be properly carried out only 
when the small charcoal grates of France and Germany 
have been introduced into our cottages, and when 
charcoal is used instead of coal. 

10. The poor must never be taught to rely upon this 
meat to the extent to which good fresh meat may be 
trusted to sustain nutrition. It is possible that advance 
in knowledge may permit it to be imported in a moist, 
and yet not in a very salted state, and thus remove 
some of the objections to its use ; but then the price 
would rise above 4cZ. per lb., and it might not be a 
cheap food. 

Clergymen and ladies who are so deeply interested 
in the welfare of the poor, will do well to eat this 
food before they recommend it, and to satisfy them- 
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selves by actual experiment as to the mode in which 
the poor, with the means at their command, can most 
effectually cook it. It is the most needed, and pro- 
bably it may be the most readily introduced, in Som- 
erset, Wilts, Dorset, Cornwall, and Norfolk ; and true 
philanthropy, if exercised in this direction, would 
purchase the meat at the wholesale price, cook it in 
the kitchen of the rich, and give it or sell it with 
the soup to the poor. 

11. It would be a cruelty to introduce it into work- 
houses, since it would be extremely unpalatable. It 
would also be an injustice to the country to feed pri- 
soners with it, since it cannot afford equal nutriment 
with the same value in money spent upon fresh meat. 
It is neither an agreeable nor a cheap food. 

Mr. Jones's process of preserving meat in nitrogen and 
sulphurous acid gas, by which it may be brought to 
England in a fresh state, is worthy of attention and 
deserves success. It is also to be hoped that Professor 
Morgan will endeavour to ascertain if he cannot preserve 
meat by his salting process for a period sufficiently 
long to enable it to be consumed in this country, with a 
much smaller quantity of salt and saltpetre than is at 
present used. It is not needful that meat should be 
preserved for many months when it is intended for 
use in private families. 
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As starch is frequently referred to as a constituent of 
flourj oatmeal, potato eSj &c.j on pages 31 to 61, and is 
an important article of food, I have introduced draw- 
ings of the cells (starch cells) in which it is contained, 
in then- natural condition, and also when expanded and 
ruptured in the process of cooking. The former, t< 
gether with drawings of mature and sprouted potato, 
are represented in Plate I,, constituting the Frontis- 
piece ; whilst the latter will be found in Plate H. 

The following is a description of the several draw- 
ings :— 

TLATE L 

Fig. 1. ShowB ttfl foriDa of the starch cella ia different plante whea mag- 
nified about 200 diameters. 
a "WTlieateii starch, showing faint concentridf riDgs. 
6 Sago starch, Rice Btarcb, Tery small and angular. 
d Potato starch of medium size, flattened, and with TFell-marfoed^ 

lines. 
e The mme more highJj msgnlfied, to show the raarkinga, 2; and 

partleularlj the nucleus^ 1. 
/ Tom lea mod starch, Tery large and o£ ova! ihape, TS'ith beauti- 

IqUj regular martinga. 
g The same, when the c^ell has heen ruptured hj heat. 
i Pea afcareh, showing the central folding or cavity- 
Fig- S* A slice of healthy and mature potato, showing th© cells £t filled 
with starch cells, Marjui^ed. 
A slice of potato which has sprouted. The st^^h cdk h&t& 
almost entirely disappeared. Magm^td. 

PLATE 11 

, A starch cell of the horse -chesnnt, with the chauges, in the in- 
T«rted order of the letters, which it undergoes when sulpbime 
acid has been applied to it, or whe^n it is cooked by boiling or 
roasting. 
The fringe shown in E, Cj and B, are plaHe of the cell wall, which 
become further unfolded and eicpaadet^ until tha wall burets, aa 
shown in the large figure A. 
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STARCH CELLS, ENLARGED IN THE PROCESS OP COOKING. 



INDEX. 



AoiDS (see Salts). 

Adult and middle-lifei dietary in, 

151. 
Age, food with, 24 ; old, 188. 
Agriooltnral labourers, diet of, 202 ; 

best) 209. 
Albumen, 14, 17 ; in food, 28. 
Alcohol in wines, 114; in beers and 

cider, 116. 
Alcohols, 111 ; in childhood, 139 ; 

in yoath, 149 ; in middle-life, 

157, 159, 161, 162, 166, 176, 

179, 181, 182 ; in old age, 185 ; 

schools, 191 ; the poor, 217. 
Aldcmey cows' milk, 129. 
Ale, 116. 

Alam in bread, 48. 
Alumina, 30. 
Anxiety, food with, 161. 
Appendix, handbills for the poor, 249. 
Apricots, 27. 
Ardent spirits, 111. 
Asparagos, 28. 

Asses* milk, 27 ; as food, 122, 123. 
Arrowroot, 28 ; as food, 55. 

Baoov, 26, 29 ; as food, 80, ^15. 

Bantmgism (see Obesity). 

Barley, pearl,' 26, 29 ; Scotch, 49; 

as food, 49. 
Barley meal, 27, 29 ; bm food, 48. 
Beans, 53. 
Bee^ fresh, 26, 29. 
Beer, 26, 29 ; as food, 115 ; in 

youth, 149. 
BUe, 15. 
Biscuit, 26, 29. 
Black puddmg, 83. 



Blackburn soup, &c., 246, 247. 
Blood, 16. 

Boedecker, Professor, on milk, 92. 
Bone, composition of, 12 ; in meat, 

77 ; as food, 78. 
Boys' schools, 187—194. 
Brain, 14, 29. 
Bran in flour, 82. 
Bread, 26, 29 ; making, &c., 38 ; 

relation to flour, 43 ; home-made, 

43. 
Breakfast in childhood, 131 ; in 

youth, 147; in adults, 152; 

cannot eat, 158 ; in obesity, 176; 

in the aged, 185; in schools, 

189 ; labourers', 217 ; proposed, 

230. 
Brose, 46. 
Brown flour, laxative, 34; dear, 

36. 
Brwchan, 47. 
Budrum, 47. 

Butter, 27, 29 ; as food, 66. 
Buttermilk, 26, 29 ; as food, 94. 



Cabbage, 28 ; as food, 59. 
Cvbon emitted, 9 ; required, 19, 

%l ; in foods (see each food) ; in 

obesity, 177. 
Oarbonates (see Salts). 
Carpenter, Dr., on gelatin, 88. 
Carrots, 26 ; as food, 59. 
Cartilage, 14. 
Casein in foods, 28. 
Cauliflowers, 29. 
Cerebiic acid, 15. 
Cheapest foods, 209. 




Aoim (bga SftlU)p 

Adult and middk'llfe, dletajj Is, 

in. 

Age, food witfa, 2i ; aid, 183. 

Agricaltura.1 labooreFfi, diet of, 202; 
befits 20». 

Albtitneo^ 14^ 17 ; ia ibod, 28. 

Aldobol in wines, 114; in beers ^d 
ddorg 116, 

AlcobolB, 111; in chiidli0(>d, 139 ; 
in youth, 149 ; in middh-^e^ 
157, 169, let, 162, 166, 170, 
17&, 181, 182 J indd&ge, 185; 
sclioola, 191 ; tli« poor, 217* 

Aldcniey cotb* mitk, 130* 

Ale, 115. 

Alum in bread, 43, | 

Altiniiiias 30. 

Aniiety, food witli, 161- 

Appendii, haiid bills fpr ih^ poorj 2 1?^ 

Apriooiit 27. 

Afdenl ipiriii, 11 L 

Aipaagna, 28, 

Asa^'milk, 27^^l^cnL J: 

Arrowroot 2S j aa fyo<J, ' 

BAooHp 26, 2^ : 
B^ntingism {fsi > 
Barlcr, p^-ir 



Bar 
Beci 



I jr cbildren, 261. 
: enUftot of meat, 203. 



btrtmd, 43, 



LEWOKEN, £0, 202, 203. 
L^bhour, food with, lOi; in 

iXitrosen eoiitted, 9 ; required, 21, 

22 ; in foods {aa* each food). 
Nurse (see Wet-nurse)* 
Natnieg, 118, 

Oathkal, 26, 20 ; aftfiwd, 43, 189, 
210, 24S, &(5. 

Obesity, fx)od in, 167; imnroary, 
177. 

OkchAmpton, DeTon, apecimen diet- 
ary, 2:>5. 

Old age, food in, 183. 

OliTfi oil, 66. 



*27S ODEX ^^H 


Cheefifl, 9G, 216, 


Didikesto fo£)d In childhood, 135. ■ 


Oiemical filementa in food (sea eack 


IMppiiigi 23, 29 i HA food, 68. ^^M 


food). 


^^^H 


Cherries, 27. 


^^^^1 


Chicory, 110. 


EoouoMio valae of foods {see each H 


Childhood, dietary in, 12^, 198. 


food). ■ 


ChildTGn^ food req^nired^ 6, 24, 


Kggfl, 26, 29 ; as food, S9. ■ 


CMneae on tea, 100, 103, 107, 


Elements which body retiuires, Ij ^M 


loa. 


17, 23; mro{;d^ 23, ^^M 


Chocolate, 27. 


Enderlin, 12. ^^H 


Choleateiiu, 15, 


Entrance of food into body, and it^l^^^H 


ChondriD, 14. 


^^H 


Cider, 116, 


Essence of meat, 263. ^^H 


Cocoa, 27. 


Estimates of food required, 19, ^^B 


Coffee, 108. 


Ethers in spirits, 112; in ^nea, ■ 


Commons, enclosure of, injures the 


^^^H 


jjoor, 203. 


Ewes' milk, 27 ; as food, 123. ^^B 


Cornxjaon salt, 117. 


Excretion, :2, IS. ^^H 


CompoEsition of hody, 11 * varies 


Exertion, food with, 161, ^^H 


'ffitkage, &c,, 3, 10 ; ofmnsclos 


Extract of meat, 263, ^^H 


^^K BJid bones, 12 ; cartila^, gelatin, 

^^H hair, albumen, and brain, 14- 

^ liver, bile, lungs, 15; blood, 16. 


^^^M 


^^^^H 


Families, diet of, 120. ^^B 


Consumption in yonth, 11, 


Farinaceoua foods, 31. ^1 


Condiments, 117, 


Fat in nnimals, 7 ; in foocla, 27 j ■ 


Cooking d^p^iB, *2W. 


water, ftc, in, 26, 29 J tnpawtrjj ■ 


Cooking of meat^ 73 (se« separate 


37; as food, 66; in metit, 73 ; ■ 


foods and Appendix), 


in childhood, 135. ■ 


Cotton operatives, £0, 


Feeble constitution, food for, 159. ■ 


Cow for the poor, 208. 


Fibrin, 15; in fuod, 2S ; In obs- ■ 


Oow-hee!, SS. 


sity, 172 ; cheapest, 209. ■ 


CoW MiJk, 90. 


Fish, 23 ; a£ food, 35. ^^M 


Cress, 118, 


Flesh of old is tough, 4. ^^H 


Cncntnbers, 29. 


Flour, i^beaten, SO, 29, 30. ^^H 


Cyclical changes, reference to, 21, 


Fluid, small quantities in traiumg, ^H 


25, 71. 


ISl, ■ 




Food, quantity required, 19 ; ele- ^M 


DitiLT dietariea propoaed, 229, 


ments of, 26 ; qnalities of, 31 ; for ^B 


Dietary of faniiliea, 119 ; in infancy, 


adults, 155 ; at night, in old age» ^^H 


120; in childhood, 129; in youth. 


1S5; cheapest, 209, <See Ap-^^l 


140 J in adnlts, 151 ; old age. 


pend^x.) ^^^1 


^K ISS; in schools^ 187; for the 


Fooda, '*heat generating" aiid H 


^^f khonria^' classes, 195 ; the best, 


*'■ fle^h formers, "' 5, ^M 


^^^ 209 ; Bpecimen and proposed, 


Fortune, Mr,, on tea, 103, ■ 


m 224. 


Fruits, fresh, 27, 29. ■ 


■ Dlgeetihilitjofii^eat, 73. 


Fusl de&olent with the poor, 204. H 


■ Dinelatc^ food, 155. 


^1 


^^^ BLnner in ciildhood, 1S2 ; in 


Gelatin, 14 ; in lungs, 15 ; in ^^B 


^^^ youth, 143 ; in adults, 153 ; in 


foods, 28 ; as fnod, 87. ^^H 


^^H obeaity, 170; m aged^ 134 ; in 


GId, ^^M 


^^m Beh(»9k, ld& ; in kboamm, 219 ; 


Ginger, 118. ^^^M 


^^1 proposed, 231, 


Girls' schools, 137. ^^H 
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Gladstone, Mrs. W., soup kitchen, 

246. 
Globulin, 17. 
Glovers, 20. 
Glaten, 14 ; in foods, 28 ; bread in 

obesity, 175. 
Gmelin, 15. 

Goat for the poor, 208. 
Goats* milk, 27 ; as food, 122. 
GK)lden syrup, 65. 
Ghreengage plums, 27. 
Green tea, 102. 
Growth, 5; limited in duration, 

10. 

HjEXATiir, 15, 17. 
Handbills for poor (see Appendix). 
Hassall, Dr., on milk, 91. 
Herrings, fresh and dried, 26, 

29. 
Hilton, AIuB, Ardwick, 247. 
Hircicacid, 123. 
Household flour, 38, 37. 
Husband, dietary of, 200. 

Indian com (see Food), 209. 
Infancy, diet in, 120, 196. 
InfEtnts, carbon, 21 ; nitrogen, 22. 
Iron emitted, 9. 
Isinghiss, 28. 

JooKBTS (see Training). 
Joints of meat, 76, 213. 
Jones's preservation of meat, 272. 

ElD-aLOYEBS, 202. 

Laboukino classes, 20 ; dietary of, 

195 ; hindrances to, 204. 
Lactates (see Salts). 
Lancashire operatives, 24. 
Lard, 26, 29 ; as food, 68. 
Late diners, 155. 
Lawes and Gilbert on fat, 7. 
Leavening bread, 39. 
Lehman, Professor, 15. 
Lentils, 27, 53, 212. 
L'Hdr^tier, 14. 
Liebig's soup for children, 261. 

,, extract of meat, 268. 
Lime (see Salts). 
Lime-water in bread, 43. 



Liver, 15, 26, 29. 
Llymru, 47. 
Lungs, 15. 

Maohaffie, Mr. D., 239. 
Magnesia (see Salts). 
Maintenance of fskbrie, 3. 
Maize, 26, 29 ; as food, 49. 
Maple sugar, 64. 
Margarates (see Salts). 
Marmalade, 118. 
Meals (see Breakfast, &c.), for the 

poor, 217. 
Meats, 70, 132. Also Appendix. 
Milk, asses', 27, 29 ; as food, 122, 
123. 

„ (butter), 26, 29; as food, 
94. 

„ cows* (see New Milk), 122. 

„ ewes', 27, 29 ; as food, 128. 

„ goats', 27, 29 ; as food, 122. 

„ (new), 26, 29 ; as food, 92. 

„ dislike of, in childhood, 136. 
(See each dietary). 

„ (skim), 26, 29 ; as food, 93. 
Model dietaries, 222, 223, 225 — 

233. 
Morgan, Professor, method of pre- 
serving meat, 80, 272. 
Mothers nursing, food for, 162. 
Muscles, composition of, 12. 
Mustard, 117. 
Mutton, 26, 29. 



Needlewoxen, 20, 202, 203. 
Night-labour, food with, 162 ; in 

aged, 185. 
Nitrogen emitted, 9 ; required, 21, 

22 ; in foods (see each food). 
Nurse (see Wet-nurse). 
Nutmeg, 118. 



Oatmeal, 26, 29 ; as food, 46, 189, 
210, 248, &c. 

Obesity, food in, 167; summary, 
177. 

Okehampton, Devon, specimen diet- 
ary, 225. 

Old age, food in, 188. 

Olive oil, 66. 





Giwei, iia. 


SaLiTa^ action, on food, 2. V 


Omons, 20; as food, 59. 


Salt In food, 29 ; common, 11?. ■ 


Osmazome in braia, 15» 


S&Ita emitted, 9 ; in ai^otur^ 12, ■ 


0&w€g«> com-floiirj 50. 


17 ; required, 22. ^^B 




Banaagea, 83. ^^H 


pAHBiiu, Dr., OQ gelatia, BE. 


Scbloasberger, 12. ^^M 


raimnipa, 26, 29 ; as food, 59. 


Scliools, dietaiy ia, 187. ^^M 


Peachea, 27, 


SeagullB* egga, 90. ■ 


Feaffi,27* 


Seaaon, 25 ; on naeof aleohols, 149. ■ 


Peas, 29; as food, 53, 21 L 


Sedentary, food for, 150. ■ 


PcQder, J. k Co,, 239, 247, 


Selection of food by appetite fltnd^^B 


Pepper, 117- 


iact^als, 2. J^^H 


Perry, 116. 


Be£, food with, 24, 147. ^^M 


Phospborio add (see Salts). 


Sharps (see Bran), ^^H 


Flcklea, 118, 


Shoemakers, 20, 202. ^^H 


PiUaff {SGQ Rice), 220. 


Silica, 30 ; in brau, 34, ^^M 


Plaok^bxead, 44. 


5^ilk op^ratii^es, 20, 202. ■ 


Piatea, esplanatwn of, 273- 


Skim milk, 2S, 29 ; aa food, 9 ^^B 


Plaj£alr, Profeseor, 12, 


Soda (^ Salta). ^H 


PoUardfl {m6 Bran), 


Soup kitchena, 243. ^^H 


Pork (see Meat), 210. 


Soufffi, 211, 243, 244, 24ff, ^^ 


Porridge, 46^ &c. 


Sonth Amerioan boef, 79 j 266- ■ 


Porter, 26, 29. 


Sowans, 47. ^^M 


Potadi (sea Salta). 


Spare habit, food m^ 163. ^^H 


Potatoes 26^ 29 ; as food, 56, 


Specimen dietaries, 224, ^^^| 


212, 


Spiiita, ardent, 111, V 


Potato-haah, 247 ; pie^ 243, 247* 


Starch in food% 23; c<K>kiiig of,^_fl 


Poultry, 28, 


^H 


Priatera at night-work, food for, 


Btirabont^ 47, 50. ^^M 


163. 


Stocking weavers, 20, 202. ^^M 


Privy Coanijil Eeporta on food^ 195. 


Stock ijort, Boup, &c., 247, 248, ^ 


Prizfl -fighters (see Training), 


Storing materials, 6 ; importance ■ 


Propo^a dietaries, 224—233. 


of, 7. ■ 


Ptyalio, 15. 


Strawberries, 29. M 


P(U«^ 53. 


Structures of body divided, 11, ^^M 




Sucan, 47. ^^H 




Succulent vegetables^ 26, ^^H 


QlTAN^eitf of elemeata refl[uircd 


Suet, 6&. V 


^_^ dailj, 17. 


Sugar, biliary, 15 ; in fooda, 27 ; ■ 


^p 


aa food, 61 ; fattening proper- H 




tiea, 63 ; as an antiaeptic, 64 ; H 


RADCLt^PE, Mr, J, N., 220. 


in obeaity, 172 ; cheapeaty 213- ■ 


Rhubarb, 29; aa food, 61. 


Snlphur (aee SalU). ■ 


Eice, 26, 29; aa food, 51; in 


Supper in youtli, 146 ; in «ialt% H 


bread, 52; pudding, 247 ; milk^ 


154; in aged, 185 ; for labonretT^ H 


243. 


221 ] propoged, 233, ^^H 


MiGh and poor, 204—209. 


Sweetbread, 28, 29. ^^M 


Eum, 112. 


Sweet pickle, 64. ^^H 


Eye-meal, 27, 29 ; aa food, 48. 


^H 




TABLES! : ohemieal elements, 13, IS^^H 


gAflQp 26, 29 aa fo<Hi, 55. 


17; economic vain ea of food, 23iu^^H 
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Tapioca, 28. 

Tea, 99 ; green, 102 ; black, 103 ; 

not a food, 104 ; nsefol, 106 ; 

preparation of incision, 107 ; in 

childhood, 139 ; in youth, 145 ; 

in adults, 154 ; in schools, 192 ; 

for poor, 216 ; labourers, 221. 
Thenard, 15. 
Tissues, two parts, 3. 
Training, food in, 178 ; jockeys, 

181. 
Treacle, 65, 213. 
Trip^ 83, 
Turnips, 26, 28 ; swedes and whites, 

59. 



Usxs of food, 2. 



YON BiBRA, 13. 

Vegetables, fresh, 56 ; green, 59. 



Vinegar, 117, 118. 

Waste, emission of, 8 ; water, 
carbon, nitrogen, and salts, 9. 

Water emitted, 9 ; required, 23 ; 
in foods, 26 ; in bread, 42 ; defi- 
cient for the poor, 208. 

Watercress, 118. 

Weekly dietaries, 223—229. 

Weight of body to carbon, 21 ; to 
nitrogen, 22 ; to increase, 163 ; 
to lessen, 167. 

Wet-nurse, 120 ; selection o^ 128 ; 
food for, 162. 

Wheaten flour, 31. 

Whey, 95. 

Wife, dietary of, 199. 

Wines, 113 ; in youth, 149. (See 
Alcohols). 

Wood & Sons, Messrs., Wigan, 246. 

Youth, dietary in, 140. 



THE END. 



BRA9BUBT AMD ■TANP, rBXVTEBS, WUlTErHIAIlS 



V The ''Hand Bill" referred to in tlie Advertisement to the 
present Edition may be had of the PuhlisJierSf or by order of any 
Bookseller, It is entitled " The Cheapest and Best Kinds of Food,*' 
and its price is 2d., or 8s. per 100. 
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CYCLICAL CHANGES IN THE HUMAN SYSTEM. 
SmcUl SvOy with 10 Diagrams, 10«. 6d, doth, 

HEALTH AND DISEASE, 

AS INFLUENCED BY THE DAILY, WEEKLY, SEASONAL, AND 
OTHEB CYCLICAL CHANGES IN THE HUMAN SYSTEM. 



Dublin Quarterly Journal, Nov. 1861. 
"One of the most remarkable, valaable, and useful books we have ever met 
with." 

American Medical Journal. 

'* In turning over its pages we feel at a loss which to commend the more — 
the purely scientific investigations therein recorded, or the manner in which the 
author, playing the part of the true physician — the healer and conservator of 
health — ^indicates how the results of these invesdgations may be most usefully 
employed as guides in tiie treatment and prevention of disease." 

British and Foreign Medico-ChvrurgicaL Review, 

"So thoughtful a work needs to be read with thought, and no work that 
we are acquainted with, at least of recent times, deserves more and will better 
repay attention in its perusal." 

Atlt^noBum^ Jan, 11, 1862. 

"This is a remarkable book. It contains the result of a vast amount of 
original observation of &cts, and a thoughtful application of the observed £M:ts 
to practical purposes. . . . The work thus becomes a sort of practical 
physiology with regard to the hours and the days, and the seasons of Ufe." 

Medical Critic and Psychological Journal, Jan. 1861. 

« These researches differ from and surpass all previous experimental obser- 
vations on the subject in comprehensiveness, completeness, and extent. 
. . . It is difficult to exaggerate the importance of these researches both in 
their scientific and their practical results. In the former respects they throw 
a flood of light upon the diurnal and seasonal phenomena of disease ; in the 
latter they furnish rules of incalculable importance for our guidance in the 
preservation of health and the treatment of disease." 
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BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 



Small Bvoj ID4. Gd, ehth lettered, 



ON CONSUMPTION, 



IN ITS EARLIER AND REMEDIABLE STAGES. 



Edinburgh Medical Joumn^. 

" Dr* SmWs olyetjt in the pr^aeut Tolume tas been to praduce & pTsy^tal} 
work^ 'vbich, fcitndod on the induetive method, aad oa the improved phjuo- ' 
logy hud pathology of the present day, should coiiTeja faithful pictua-e of cases 
of consuniptJOii st^n at an o&rly periotl, wbik the diBease is still Temedlablet 
should enforce the prindples upon which & snoces^nl treatment must be ba»ed, 
and shoiild inform hia readers of the meaus by which that treatment is to be 
carried onl Ws haYe read tho hook with mtieh intsj'e^, and hare no h^- 
tation in aaying that the object of the author baa been fully a-tiained. The 
wOTt IB one which we can strongly recommend to our readerB,'^ 

MedietU Timee. 

**We fully allow his work to he an admirable iuTcstigation Into the 
symptom a and signs presented by early plithigiS| and a Bensible ejCpoaUion of 
the treatmeut to be adopted. 

"Dr, Suuib's treatment U thoroDghly rationaL He eiiforoea and Imjs 
down rules for a true anakptie treatment of the dbease, as rtgurdB diet and 
regimeu/* 

Bi^kUh and Foreign 3fedieo*€hirurffkal l£nitnif* 

"We m^at not conolude our too brief notice of this work without Httongly 
reeom mending its peruaal, satis&ed as we are, that though it may not doc- 
tiinally carry conviction to the min^l of the reader, yet it cannot fail to give a 
great variety of information and of an important kind, both on healthy and 
diseased functions, m illustrated by the author's own r^aearchei ; and on 
various remedial mean 3 and particnUr medicineH, embodying hla tmn experi- 
ence ; and on other cognate matters, inoluding climate." 
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WORKS 



pai^o'EjD roR 



WALTON AND MABEKLY, 



'NEW ANCIENT HISTOEY. Complete in 3 Volames. 

A HISTORY OF THE WORLD, from the Earlmst R&coniB 
to the Preaeat Time, in one contln«oiis PTamtiT^, Br Philip Skith, 
B.A., one of the Fmeipal Contributors to Br, Smith's Ciji^iatl Die- 
iionnries* Illustrated 1)^ Map& And PUns. 

*^* VqIs. 1 and 2, ea^h 12*, Gd. VoL 3 in Jul^, 1S65, ef>mpUHng the 
AneifAt llisim'y to the Fall of ih^ Wtstti^n Empire, 

'' Amontf tho rnost pleaettip^ rsmlaisccncos of the historic atudioa of ourearij- 
days nre thofto loft by the perusftl of tho ' Andont liifltcrj ' of the good Abbd 
Rollin, whOt irtth all his prolixIt;y azid his Hhortcomin^ ofl to accuracj iind 
critical acttmon, oborms tha young student by tho air of candour axid good 
faith which perrades his flt;5J'lej luid tay hia evidently Bineoro do-iiro to gtiida hia 
rvjtders into thti patbi of wisdom and vtrtuo. Beuidoe, there i^ n romanco about; 
these grand oldompinoa of tha * c[org^iifl Elftst/ with tboir 'barbaric pdarl and 
gold/ — an Arabian Kfghts' sort of faadmition about tha story of their nin^ii£- 
ceavN} and tho rieicrtitud^ja of their c^^'Mt, which novor fails to tall powoffully 
on the Touthf 111 inmjg^OJitiQni, Eveii yet we almost reel dtspeaed to enry Btr. 
Smith'R iiappy lot in being enabled^ i^th *uch invaluable aids as are now to bi 
h^, to devote his timo and eiici<gk'!!i to ftiich attractive researches oa bave 
already rostiltad in tha iaaue of two voluino* of hla 'Histary of tho World. * 
Throughout the work are abundant trsicea of indepandent thought and iiwostl- 
^^tlon ; and thcmgh, in rogard to particular countriffli It cannot bo'm&de to 
snpoTSodo speciiil Mstortta^ ^a those of Groto n,nd Thirlwall, NlebuhJ- and Momm- 
ifin. jret, afi fiflvlng a cloar and symmetrical ooacoptlon of the bettor known 
ponionfl of the world's history as a whole, and as quite meotiDg tha wants of 
that most Dimieroiie clasa of rcadfcra who tlonh-ei siiaply to be gcnonilly woU- 
informad and intolbgfint in hist^irlcal mattera, without becorailn.gloaniod histo> 
rical criticB, it is a work of peat hiterest and value."— TTit Jlfodn-. 

"Thero are cases in which an blBtoriau n.>t only has suporabundaneo of 
TuatorfJaU^ but ho \a bound to uso them alL Qnch a ca^a baa e^tod hero ; and 
Mr. Smith haft boon oqiiial to its fluigondea."— jifA«urKwk 

**Tboatylois admirable ^ cleai-, oxpreaaivo, animated, nnd ofton sLngnlarly 
fordhlfl! and happy. In hia description of 'doclErtvo battJos/ Mr. lamith Ahowa 
thft oamo talont for military ongineoring which 14 BO conaplaiouB !n the pogos 
of Dr, Arnold ; 4ind the homan Intorost as well ja^ the ethical value of tho work 
ia sustained thiDHghout by Its just and noble aympatJUoa/'^^BiiMicnt ChrU- 

THE MORALIST AND POLITICIAN ; or, Many Things 

m Few Words. Br Sir .G^sorob Eausat, BarL, Anthor of 'MuBtinct 
Aod Eetion." Fcap* 8to. 5*. 

* * W» rwognise a power to think closely and oloarly uid to roaaon ably. If any 
ol the political aplit>rE3ms are sa^p^docis and truOj and diMBmj the attention 
of our statofluion on account of their logical soundncsa." — Pwblk Gpvniim^ 

" A book which reminda us, in iss atylo- of aome parts flf CoIoHdgo'e ' Aids bs 
H^Qection/ without affecting to emulate its power. Without belog ptnfouiidt 
it in thoughtful and a^nsiblo."— ^iVo<u and Qttrriei. 

** It will not ple^aa idle readcrsi but ihinkora will appreciate It hJ^hlf /'— 



LAKDMIE'S MUSEUM OF BCIEXCE AND ART. Com- 

plete in 12 Single VolumeVj 13j., ors&oiental lioskrdi,. or 9 double tm^ 
11, If, cloth lettered, 

*^* AIsQi hand^omdif half -hound morocco, 6 vdumet^ IL lit. 0<f- 
The Planets; are they InhiLhited Worldn ? — Weather Progno-stirji — Popular 
Fiillades in Qaeettiooa of Physical Science— Latitudet and Longitudes — 
Lunar Ittfineooes — Meteoric Stones and Shooting Stars — Eailwaij Acci- 
denta^^Light — Common Things ; Air—Locotootjon in the Uoit^ Stataft 
— Cometary Influeneea — Common Things : Water — ^The Potter's Art^— 
CotDmon Things : Pir& — Loeomotioi^ and Transport, their Indneuce and i 
Progress— The Mot»n— Common Th'mgs : The Earth— The Bleotric Tele*| 
graph — Terrestrial Heat— The Snn— Earthqnatea and Volcauoeft^^— Buq^JT 
meter, Safety Lamp, and Whitworth^s Miorometric Apparatnia — ^tetnL ^ 
— The SteacQ Eti^ne — The Eye — The Atmosphere ^ — Time^^Jominoii 
Things : Pumps— Common Things : Spec tacks, The Kaleidoaeoipe — Clocks 
and Watches — Micro^Gopic Drawing and Engraving — iKJcomoliTe — Tlier* 
mo meter— Hew PLineta : Leverrier and Adams^a Plane t^ — ^Magnitnde and 
Minuteness — Common Things : The Almanack — Optical Images— How to 
ohserve the HeaTena^Commcm Things : The Looking (xla£a — Stellar 
Universe — The Tides— Colour— Common Things : Ittan^Magnifjing 
GlasaeS' — Instinct and Intelligence — The Sokr Microscope — The Camera 
Luctdar — The Magic Lantern — The Camera Dbaonra — The Miero&cope — 
The White Ants^ their Manners and Habits — The Surface of the Earth, 
or First Notions of Geography — Science and Poetry — The Bee^Steajn 
Navigation — Electro-Motive Ptiwer'— Thniider, Lightniiif, a^d the Atirom 
Borealis- The Printing Press— The Crust of the Earth — Comets — The 
Stereoscope'— The Pre* Adamite Earth — Eclipses — Sound. 

'' The ' MnHoiim of 6oiend& and Art* Is tlie moet Toluablej contrtbutioi] tlmt 
ha» uver been mado to tbo Seleiitific lostraction of every clasfl of sQciety."-^>S4r 
Ikwid Brea^tr in- ttu North BrUith Retsieia. 

*■ TUe wWe workj, bound in six double volumea, coata but tbc pnco uf a keep- 
nke ; and whether we oonsider the libendity and boRuty of tbu iUtiatmtf vna^ 
the charm of the writiiigt or tba ditmblo interest of the mattor, wie must 
exprefla our belief tbiit tbbro is ImniJy ta \iq found among tbo now books^ ooe 
tbat would bo welcomed by people of ^many ages and alit»»C8 ■■ & valuahto 
present, " — Exawiijier. 

*^* The Wqt^ mtt^ also he had in 156 numhers {sdd iepumtdy) &t Id^ tack 



Tim foUfmmg E^ht Worhs arc from the " Museum." 

I. 

COMMON THIFGS EXPLAINED. By Dionysitts Lam- 

iTBB, B.C. L. Containing : — Air — Earth — Fire— Water— Time — The 
Almanaek — Clocks and Watches — Spectacles— Oolonr^KaleidoBCope— 
— Pnmps- Man— The Eye— The Printing Press— The Potter's Art — Loco- 
motion and Transport — Tha Surfacs of the Earth, or Pirst Notions of 
Qcographji 233 lllastrationa, 5a* cloth. 

%* Sold alao in Tm Series, 2l M. etich. J 



THE ELECTEIC TELEGRAPH POPULARISED, Bt 

BlouTSiUS LiRUKEEj D.C.L 100 illustrations, 2j, cloth. 



PRINTED FOR WALTON AND MABERLY. 



Id. 

THE' MICEOSCOPE. By Dionysius Laedner, D.O.L. 

147 Ulostrations, 28. cloth. 

IV. 

POPULAR GEOLOGY. By Dionysius Lardner, D.O.L. 

201 Illustrations, 2«. 6cf. cloth. 

V. 

POPULAR PHYSICS. By Dr. Lardner. Containing: 

Magnitude and Minuteness — ^Atmosphere — Thunder and Lightning — 
Terrestrial Heat— Meteoric Stones— Popular Fallacies — Weather Prognos- 
tics — Thermometer — Barometer— Safety Lamp — Whitworth's Micrometric 
Apparatus — Electro-motive Power — Sound — Magic Lantern — Camera 
Ohscura— Camera Lucida — Looking Glass— Stereoscope — Science and 
Poetry. 85 Illustrations, 28. 6d. cloth lettered. 

VI. * 

STEAM AND ITS USES : including the Steam Engine, the 
Locomotive, and Steam Navigation. Bt Dionysius Labbiteb, D.C.L. 
89 Illustrations, 2«. doth. 

vu. 

POPULAR ASTRONOMY. By Dionysius Lardner, D.CL. 

Containing : — How to Observe the Heavens — Latitude and Longitude — 
The Earth— The Sun— The Moon— The Planets ; are they inhabited ?— 
The New Planets — Leverrier and Adamses Planet — Lunar Influences — 
The Tides — The Stellar Universe — Light — Comets — Cometary Influences 
— Eclipses — Terrestrial Rotation — Lunar Rotation — Astronomical Instru- 
ments. 182 Illustrations, 4s. 6d, cloth lettered. 

*«* Sold also in Two SerieSf 28. 6d, mid 2s. each, 

VIII. 

THE BEE AND WHITE ANTS ; their Manners and Habits. 

With Illustrations of Animal Instinct and Intelligence. By Diontsius 
Labdkeb, D.C.L. 135 Illustrations, 2«. cloth. 



LAEDNEE'S HANDBOOK OF NATUEAL PHILO- 
SOPHY. Forming a Complete Course of Natural Philosophy. In Four 
Volumes, SmaU 8vo, with 1334 Illustrations, price 20«. 
Also sold separately as under : — 
liiECHANICS. With 357 Illustrations. One Volume, 5«. 
HYDROSTATICS, PNEUMATICS, and HEAT. 292 Illustrations. 

One Volume, 6«. 
OPTICS. With 290 Illustrations. One Volume, 5s. 
ELECTRICITY, MAGNETISM, and ACOUSTICS. 396 lUustrations. 
One Volume, 5». 

" We do not, indeed, believe it possible to compile treatises better adapted 
than tiiese to instruct the reader in all that can bo learned of Natural Philo- 
sophy without the aid of abstruse studies, within the limits which the author 
has here prescribed to himself. 

" The publication of the four volumes of this Handbook, written by one 
of the ablest English scientific writers, beautifully and elaborately illustrated, 
and well bound, for Twenty Shillings, is one of the most remarkable litei^"** 
cfrciimstances that has recently come xmder our notice."— -ifee^anicj' Magi 



LARDNEE'S HAJSTDBOOE OF ASTEONOilY. Forming 

& Compamon to tlie ** Hantl-Bfjok of Natural Philosophy." S«<K>nd 
EditioDi BcTised tmd Edited by Ei>wiw Dcnkitt^ P.R.A.S., of tbe Eoj&l 
Observatorj, Greemvich. With 37 Platea, and upwards of 100 lUostTa* 
tionsi on Wood. Oomplet(& in one Volume^ small 8vo, 7a. 6d. 

*'Thia and the prBcediag' volumes of Dr. Lardncr's Himdljook occutjy n 
rfizuarkabk plaus in liiarutura. Whik. on tho ouo baad, tlie^ ata cxampfea of 
the extreme flimplificatlDn which tbe statemtiiit of tfaa lawfr \y which tiaturzil 
phenamc'iiA are regulated is capable, on tho other they are Uiustratlon^ of the 
care aiid nipthod with which tho true philcusopher invjiriably treats the tnatha 
df sdeiicft"— JftdirtiiMr^ Magtusinf, 

IsrATUKAL PHILO>SOPHT FOE SCHOOLB. By t>n. 

IiARDifEB. 328 lilufltralions* Foarth Edition. 1 Vol. 3*. 6rf. cloth, 

'*This ^11 ho a Tory coTiTontent clase-book fur juniur atudf^Tits in private 
flchottlff^ It is intended to convey, in clear and precise tennn, gienoniJ! nuttoTia of 
all the principal tlErt*slonii of Phy-'^i<^ Scknea, Jlluatratfid laj-gcly by diagrams. 
These dias^ma eithibit the forniB and amngament of apparatnsj aiid th* 
manner of pcrfarming the moat important tiii.pi}Tiaien^*''^Mrkiih Qtiartvrtijf 

ANIMAL PHILOSOPHY FOR SCHOOLS, Br Dioirrsius 

LabdwEB, D.aL. With 190 IllnatratloRS. Second Edition, 1 Vol. 
Large 12mo. 3#. M. clotli. 

■Mt ifl clearly ^Tlttcn, well anunged, and excellently well iUnKtratod.*" — 
Gardener'^ Chr<>mcU. 

DE, LAEDKEE^S POPULAE TREATISE ON PHYBI- 

OLOGT, ANUVIAL PHYSICS, or the Body atid its Fiinctiona fitmiltarly 
explained. 520 Illustrations. 2 Volumes. 3?, 6d, each* 

"Wti cnn strongly recommend this volumg, perfect in accuracy mid amiug«- 
ment, as affording an excellent, y&t atriuriy |)upiil&r view of Animnl Fhy^ica— 
A Auhject which, we doubt nDt, must now bocomo a part of general education. 
It Is profiiaely illustrntod with well-exocnted woodcnta, and, from its corniikbe- 
nesB throughouti we eicpect to see it adopted sa a text-ljoek Ln sill ekshoniilfi of 
preliminary instruction for thoeie who am to he Vacated for any of the learned 
profesaioiis."— Ihi^jlin Qwirteriy Jcnrnal ctf Medkal Scieme. 

PAMILIAE LETTEES ON CHEMISTRY, in its Relations 

to Physiology, Dietetics, Agricnltcre, Commerce, and Political Economy. 
By JosTUS Voii LfEBio. Edited by John Blyth, M.D,, Profeagor of 
Chemistry, Queen's College, Cork. New Edition. Eeirised aod muoli 
enlarged, with additional Letters, 1 Vol crown 8yo. 7^. M. cloth. 

"TliJ9 work: uf Baron IJeblg is ODfl of those books from which the mind 



depiring heal. thy philosophical nifitroction can receive it, in a most plc^isant and 
yet most perfect form. There is no necasaity for an acx^naintaTico with nil the 
intricftdes of S£lonlJ!Qc nonicncktnn* and tertnhiolpgy ; with a moderate 



amonnt of chonjl<3il knowladge aa a hasia^no man of ordinary intellect will ri»e 
from the perusal of those LuitGts without the feeling that he haa partakan of a 
wbolcaoinQ intelloctual fHiat" — Mriiith Mtdi&it JvurntU. 

A GTJTDE TO THE STAES. In Eight Planispheres, 

abowitig the Aapect of the Heavens, for every Night in the Year, With 
an Explanatory Introduction, Sva £?, 

A GLOSSAEY OF SCIENTIFIC TEEMS FOR GENERAL 

USE. By Da, Henrt. ISmo. 3j. 6d 

" To students of workt on the thHous sciences, it can fitaroely fail to b« of 
much service. Tho definitions are brief, but are, nevertholess, sufficiently pre- 
dse and sufEdcnQy plQin l and^ in all msoii, the etymologica of the tonna ate 
traced with care/'^^Jiralienai Socidy's Mi^TuMy JPaper* 
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